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INTRODUCTION 


This is the Record of the Third Assembly of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, It includes the lectures, the reports, the theses and the sermon of 
the opening service and the concluding festival, together with all decisions 
by the Assembly. 


There has been no attempt at reproducing the detailed minutes of the 
plenary as we have done in previous volumes. Rather we have tried under 
the headings of worship, theme, commissions to present the relevant material 
for use of the member churches and others who will be reading and using 
this book. 


This printed book cannot reproduce the full spirit of an assembly of 
this kind. The persons present at this meeting who spoke, sang, prayed 
and discussed made this a memorable event, 


It is impossible to communicate in writing and in such a volume the 
vast amount of energy, travel, and voluntary effort that were put into the 
preparations of this Assembly, particularly is this true of the large number 
of clergy and laity in and around Minneapolis. Through this witness of 
willingness to serve, the Delegates and Official Visitors were all inspired 
to do their best. This first Assembly on the North American continent was 
a demonstration of faith and of service. 


The Assembly in Minneapolis in 1957 was the tenth anniversary of our 
Lutheran World Federation. Our beginnings as an organization go back 
into the 19th century and particularly to the former Lutheran World Con- 
vention between the two wars. We have grown in this decade, Grown in 
spirit, in understanding. in the extent of our common work, in numbers 
of churches and in mutual trust. In Minneapolis we were able “to think 
together,” as Dr. Fry expressed it. 

The proceedings do not include the printed reports available before 
and during the Assembly. Additional copies of these documents are avail- 
able at Geneva headquarters. 

Cant, E. Lunp-Quist 
November 8, 1957 








SCHEDULE 
of the 
Plenary Sessions 
of the 
LWF Assembly 1957 


Friday, August 16, 1957—9:30-12:15 Session No. 1 


Presiding-Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 

Matins 

President's Message—Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 

Roll Call 

Membership Report 

Adoption of Agenda and Schedule 

Greetings from Confessional Groups 

a. International Congregational Council-Mrs. Mareta F. Kahlenberg 

b. World Presbyterian Alliance—Dr. Marcel Pradervand 

c. Baptist World Alliance—Dr. Frank H. Woyke 

d. World Methodist Council-Pastor T. Otto Nall 

Report of Executive Committee-Dr. Carl E, Lund-Quist, Executive Sec- 
retary 

Treasurer's Report—Dr. Rudolf Weeber 


Friday, August 16, 1957—2.30-3:30 Session No. 1A 
Presiding—Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 

Lecture—"The Freedom We Have in Christ”—Dr. Chitose Kishi 

Election of Committees 

‚Adoption of “Rules Governing Procedures” 


Saturday, August 17—9:00-12:15 Session No. 2 
Presiding-Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Report, Commission on Theology—Prof. Dr. Regin Prenter 
Dr. Vilmos Vajta 
Recess 
Lecture-"The Unity of the Church in Christ"—Dr. Hans-Werner Gen- 
sichen 
Discussion 
Greetings from World Council of Churches-Dr. Willem A. Visser 't 
Hooft, General Secretary 
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Monday, August 19—9:00-12:15 Session No. 3 


Presiding-Dr. Petrus O. Bersell 
Matins 
Report, Commission on World Mission—Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz 
Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli 
Bishop Dr. Rajah B. Manikam 


Recess 
Lecture—“The Freedom to Reform the Church"—Bishop Bo Giertz 
Discussions 

Tuesday, August 20—9:00-12:15 Session No. 4 


Presiding-Dr. Rudolf Weeber 
Report, Commission on World Service—Dr. Henry F. Schuh 
Dr. Paul C. Empie 
Rev. Bengt Hoffman 
Greetings (in absentia) from Mrs. Helga Krummacher, Greifswald, Ger- 
many 
Recess 
Lecture—"Free for Service in the World”—Dr. Edgar M. Carlson 
Discussion 
Amendment to the Constitution 


Wednesday, August 21—9:30-12:15 Session No. 5 
Presiding-Bishop Dr. Rajah B. Manikam 
Matins 


Report, Commission on International Affairs-Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 

Lecture—“Free and United in Hope"—Bishop Friedrich-Wilhelm Krum- 
macher 

Recess 

Presiding-Dr. Hanns Lilje 

Discussion 

Greetings from Ecumenical Organizations 

a) International Missionary Council—Pastor George W. Carpenter, Pas- 

tor Góte Hedenquist 

b) World Student Christian Federation—Pastor André Dumas 

c) Y. W.C.A.—Miss Hanna Schüssler 

d) Y.M.C.A.—Mr. Friedrich Wilhelm Nielen 

€) World Council of Christian Education Pastor Nelson Chappel 

Amendment to the constitution 

Report of Credentials Committee, Mr. Hans Mestern 
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"Thursday, August 22—9:00-12:15 Session No. 6 


Presiding-Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 

Greetings from H. M. Gustav Adolf, King of Sweden 

Report, Nominations Committee-Dr. Friedrich Hübner 

Report, Committee on Latin America—Pastor Daniel Cederberg 
Dr. Stewart W. Herman 

Recess 

Report, Elections Committee-Mr. Gananapiragasam T. Williams 

Announcement of the Elections 

Resolution on International Affairs 

Greetings from 

a) Metropolitan James Athanasius Coucouces 

b) World Evangelical Fellowship-Dr. Paul S. Rees 

c) United Bible Societies—Mrs. Jesse M. Bader 

d) World Convention of Churches of Christ-Dr. Jesse M. Bader 


Friday, August 23—9:00-12:15 Session No. 7 


Presiding—Bishop Johannes Smemo 

Matins 
Report, Sub-topic I—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 

Prof. Ernst Kinder 
Discussion 
Report, Commission on Stewardship and Congregational Life— 

Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton 
Recess 
Report, Lutheran World Encyclopedia—Prof. Dr. Julius Bodensieck 
Report, Sub-topic II-Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Prof. Béla Lesko 

Discussion 
Budget Report-President Etienne Jung 


Friday, August 23—2:45-5:30 Session No. 8 


Presiding-Bishop Gerhard May 
Report, Commission on Liturgy—Introduction, Dr. Conrad Bergendoff 
Report, Department of Information-Dr. Hans Bolewski 
Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 
Report, Sub-topic III-Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Prof. Kristen E. Skydsgaard 

Discussion 
Report, Commission on Inner Missions—Pastor Willy Westergaard- 

Madsen 
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Report, Sub-topic IV—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Dr. Alvin N. Rogness 
Discussion 
Sub-topic V—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Prälat Dr. Erich Eichele 
Discussion 


Saturday, August 24—9:00-12:00 Session No. 9 
Presiding-Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 
Matins 
Report, Commission on Education-Rector Bjarne Hareide 
Letter to the Churches—Bishop Dr, Hanns Lilje 
Final Report on Theses-Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
Discussion 
Recess 
Election of Honorary Members of Executive Committee 
Announcing of Greetings to the Assembly 
Greetings of Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden 
Closing Formalities 











WORSHIP AND PUBLIC EVENTS 
A. General Plan 


At the center of our Assembly in Minneapolis was worship. It was in 
our prayer, hymns and in the preaching of the Word that we sensed 
our unity most deeply and were able to hear the voice of God. 


The Worship Committee, in cooperation with the Commission on 
Liturgy and under the supervision of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation, had made careful preparations for the various aspects of the 
worship life of the Assembly. This committee also supervised the re- 
publication of Laudamus, the Assembly hymn book, with some minor 
revisions of the Hannover edition (1952). 


The Opening Service 
Thursday, August 15, 1957 


Preceding this service the Delegates and Official Visitors met in Central 
Lutheran Church to march in procession to the Main Auditorium where 
the worship was held. A congregation of more than 10,000 participated 
with additional thousands seated in Central Lutheran Church, Wesley 
Methodist Church and Vocational High School. The new order of service, 
which has been worked out and agreed upon by the eight Lutheran bodies 
in the USA and Canada cooperating in the publication of the new hymnal, 
was used for the first time. Pastor Ezra Keller, of Liberia, read the lessons, 
Dr. Edgar S. Brown, Jr., of the USA, was liturgist and Bishop Lajos Ordass, 
of Hungary, preached. 


Each succeeding day of the Assembly at 8:00 in the morning there 
was a choice of one of three events: 


A. Holy Communion: Central Lutheran Congregation had graciously 
invited Delegates and Official Visitors to attend the daily services of Holy 
Communion. Three of these were sponsored by churches of non-English 
languages. The Church of Norway had a service for the Scandinavian 
speaking participants, the Church of Hungary and the German Church 
for their groups. 

B. Informal Prayer Services: In order to give opportunity to those who 
preferred a non-liturgical expression in their worship, the Committee had 
arranged each morning a service of intercessory prayer led by Pastor Erling 
Tungseth and Pastor Karl Wilhelmsen. 
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C. Bible Study: Each morning it was possible for those who so desired 
lo attend a series of Bible studies carefully worked out in relation to the 
main theme and the sub-topics of the theme. The leader of this was Profes- 
sor Janis Rozentals of Tube Theological Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 


The plenary sessions each day opened with the Order of Matins, alter- 
nating with Suffrages. The following participated in these services: 


Liturgists 


Pastor Dr. Herman A. Preus 
Bishop D. Heinrich Meyer 
Dr. Clifford Ansgar Nelson 
Pastor Stanley S. Tung 
Pastor Holger O. Nielsen 
Pastor David Orea Luna 
Dean Jaak Taul 


Lectors 


Pastor Stephen Han 

Bishop Asmundur Gudmundson 
Dr. Ernesto Schlieper 

Pastor Schadid Baz Haddad 
Dr. Johannes P. van Heest 
Senior Edgar Popp 

Dean Friedrich Wabnitz 


At some of the evening public events the service of Compline was used 
at the close of the evening. 


Music. Assisting in the worship events and at several other occasions 
were several choirs, organists and a band. Five Lutheran college-choirs 
and a band were present to assist in special programs and worships: 


Choirs Directors 





Choir of the Augsburg College 

Choir of the Gettysburg College 

Choir of the Gustavus Adolphus College 
Choir of the Luther College 

Choir of the St. Olaf College 

Choir of the Wartburg College 


Organists 
Mr. Eiji Hashimoto 

Prof. Dr. Luther Noss 
Prof. Dr. Heinrich Fleischer 
Prof. Philip Gehring 





Prof. Leland B. Sateren 
Prof. Parker Wagnild 
Prof. Philip F. Knautz 
Prof. Weston Noble 

Dr. Olaf C. Christiansen 
Dr. Edwin Liemohn 


Mr. Paul Manz 

Cantor Willem Mudde 
Mr. Ralph Strom 

Dr. Warren F. Schmidt 


In addition to these groups there were several special choirs organized 


from Twin City people and choirs: 


The Liturgical Choir 
The Concluding Festival Choir 


Prof. Gerhard Cartford, Director 
Mr. Henry Veld, Director 


All who participated in the Assembly were deeply thankful to these 
organizations and their directors for the contribution of the heritage in 
music and song. 


Sunday worship. The congregations in the two cities, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, invited Delegates and Official Visitors to worship with them on 
Sunday mornings. Many congregations invited Delegates and Official Visi- 
tors to preach in their churches. 
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The Closing Festival Service 
Sunday, August 25, 1957 


The Committee on Arrangements had selected the Approach to the State 
Capitol in St. Paul as the site for the Closing Festival Service. 

More than 115,000 assembled to participate in this event which con- 
cluded the Assembly. The Delegates and Official Visitors marched in 
procession to the steps of the Capitol Building where a choir of 3000 and 
a band led the congregation in hymns. The general scheme of this service 
was a set of five challenges based on the five sub-topics and a set of 
five answers from five witnesses. The contents of the answers were based 
in large part on the results in the Assembly as reported in the 51 theses. 


(Enclosed in the Proceedings are the sermon by Bishop Ordass as well as the 
challenges and responses of the Closing Festival Service. 


Although the main emphasis of the Third Assembly lay in its hours of 
common worship, its plenary sessions, and the discussion groups, nobody 
who attended the Assembly will deny the significant role played by the 
public events: the Afternoon Visitors’ Program and the Evening Public 
Events. These afternoon and evening events were deliberately planned so 
as to be a public presentation and discussion of the theme of the As- 
sembly and the activity of the Federation. More numerous, but not so 
closely connected to the Assembly theme, were the well prepared and 
highly interesting "special events" and "interest groups" which attracted 
thousands of visitors. 


The Visitors Program, which attracted between 2500 and 3000 persons 
to the Auditorium each day, was held at the same time as the Discussion 
Groups (3:00-5:00 p.m.) which were limited to Delegates and Official 
Visitors. The themes, presented by a panel of speakers guided by a modera- 
tor, were chosen to explicate for the general Assembly visitor some of the 
issues implicit in the theme of the Assembly. Following brief speeches by 
each member of the panel, the audience was invited to direct written 
questions to members of the panel. Each day witnessed eager audience 
participation and lively discussion. The program and its participants were 
as follows: 


Friday, August 16 


Orientation to the Assembly 
Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist 


Saturday, August 17—"Church and State” 


Moderator: Dr. Joseph L. Knutson 
Participants: Bishop Dr. Otto Dibelius and Dr. Jürgen W. Winterhager, Mr. 
Kristian Hansson, Dr. G. Elson Ruff 
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Monday, August 19—"Confronting Modern Man With the Gospel” 


Moderator: Mr. Sam Edwins 
Participants: The Rev. Franz H. Sianipar, Dr. Eberhard Müller, Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton, Bishop Josef Szabo, Professor Joseph Sittler 


Tuesday, August 20—"Nationalism and the Indigenous Church" 


Moderator: Dr. Earl S. Erb 
Participants: The Rev. Rakoto Andrianarijaona, Dr. Rolf A. Syrdal, Mr. Marella 
Anantham, Bishop Dr. Heinrich Meyer 


Wednesday, August 21—“Inter-Church Relationships" 


Moderator: Dr. Bernhard J. Holm 
Participants: Dr. Max Lohe, Bishop Gudmund Schigler, The Rev. Douglas 
Makhathini, Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan, Dr. Willem A. Visser't Hooft. 


The Evening Public Events were attempts to present to the general 
public the significance of the world-wide program of the Federation. The 
official reports of the Federation’s departments and commissions which 
plan and carry out the work were presented at the Plenary Sessions. Much 
of this also had great public appeal, as evidenced by large audiences at 
the Plenary Sessions. However, the evening program sought, in a less 
formal way, to bring the whole Federation program before the public. 
This was effectively accomplished by using the vehicles of music, drama, 
and the spoken word. The theme of the Public Events was “Our Mission 
to All Peoples.” The program and partieipants were as follows: 


Saturday, August 17—"Our Mission at Home in the Congregation” 


SPURS, arena Dr. Reinhold von Thadden-Trieglaff 
Dr. George Aus 
SE ERREUR ER: Clemens H. Zeidler 


Northwestern Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ees Luther College Concert Band 
Weston Noble, Director 

Compline Liturgist . „2... Johan Thorson 

Compline Organist . <. Ralph Strom 

Choits ao riadi Lutheran College Alumni Choir 


Leland B. Sateren, Director 

Verse-Speaking Choir, Ailene Cole, Director 

Compline Choir, Gerhard Cartford, Director 
Dramatic Scenes ............. Directed and written by Larry Christenson 


Monday, August 19-“Our Mission to All the World" 
Speakers sees Bishop Dr. Rajah B. Manikam 
Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli 
See Clemens H. Zeidler 
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Tuesday, August 20—"Our Mission to Those in Need" 


Speakers .. .........Mr, Samih Ismir, Pastor George Posfay, 
Miss Henriette Westermann 

Dr. Richard W. Solberg 

„Bishop Dr. Otto Dibelius 


Main Speaker . 
„Clemens Zeidler 


Lector |... 





Friday, August 23—"Our Mission in International Affairs" 
CONT MCI Dr. O. Frederick Nolde 
Ministerpräsident Heinrich Hellwege 
Paramount Chief Thomas Marealle II 
Special Music ......Lutheran World Federation Symphony 
Orchestra, Robert Andersen, Director 
Eva Knardahl, soloist 


Saturday, August 24—"Christ Makes Youth More Than Free" 


Speakers |. Mr. Nirmal Minz, Mrs. Joseph Wong 
Main Speaker ..................Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 
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B. Sermon at Opening Service 
Bishop Lajos Ordass 
THE FRUITS OF THE DEATH OF JESUS CHRIST 
John 12:20-26 


We are gathered here around our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In recent years we have witnessed a number of world conferences, These 
have been held for various reasons and have been attended by people with 
many motives. The only reason for our meeting here is that we want to be 
with Jesus Christ. 

We are like the disciples described in our text. Their hearts were filled 
with joy because they could be with their Lord. But they had another reason 
for rejoicing. They had learned that there were other people who did 
not know Jesus, but whose hearts were filled with the desire: "We wish 
to see Jesus." 

I should like to dwell for a moment upon this Biblical statement, "We 
wish to see Jesus." I should like to address this question to each of my 
friends here: Are we clearly aware of the fact that it was not only these 
Greeks who were once possessed with the desire to see Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, but also our world and countless men today who have this 
desire? It may be possible that this is not always expressed in clear 
words. But if we not only listen to human words, but also seek to under- 
stand that silent and secret yearning which arises in the hearts of men, 
then we shall know how many people wish to see Jesus. 

In fact, I can go one step further. In our text Jesus speaks of his death. 
His words focus our attention upon those persons who opposed him, and 
drove him to his death. Jesus invaded their lives, too. Herod was not the 
only one who wanted to see Jesus. Nor was Saul of Tarsus the only one 
whom Jesus began to attract while still an enemy, and whom he con- 
tinued to attract until finally Saul could no longer resist him and joined 
his believers with quiet devotion. 

I have said this because for all of us there is something encouraging 
and uplifting in the thought that our gracious Lord can exert so power- 
ful an attraction upon those who appear indifferent and even upon those 
who are openly hostile toward him. 

God's Holy Spirit arouses in us the question: What is it in Jesus Christ 
that awakens our love? What is it which creates yearning in the hearts of 
the uncommitted? What is it which causes even his enemies to surrender? 

I find the answer to this question in one of the parables in which Jesus 
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speaks of himself and which I hold to be the most profound of all the 
parables which refer to him. 

Here he compares himself to a grain of wheat. 

—To a grain of wheat, such as everyone needs to sustain his daily life. 

—To a grain of wheat, such as God referred to after the Flood: “. . . 
while the earth remains, seedtime and harvest . . . shall not cease . . .” 
(Gen. 8:22) 

Just so important is Christ today and in all eternity. 

How striking an analogy this is! 

Without a doubt there are many of us here who have examined a grain 
of wheat for its quality during the threshing season, or perhaps who have 
hulled an ear of wheat and watched the grain roll from one hand into the 
other. At such times one may have curious thoughts concerning the fate 
of a grain of wheat. 

A grain of wheat may be crushed between millstones. This is the price 
of its becoming bread for nourishment. 

Or it may serve quite a different function. The farmer may take it and, 
with earnest hope, sow it into the furrow. Thus it will bear fruit for the 
future. 

But the ultimate fate of the grain of wheat is always death. 

This is why Christ compares himself with the grain of wheat, 

He came to die. 

If we look at the life of Jesus from the human point of view we see 
that-just like the grain of wheat between the millstones-he died a 
violent death. 

But if, following the Bible, we look at the life of Jesus from God's 
point of view, then we see it quite differently. We see that God—the 
supreme master of the world-sowed his Son, the Christ, and allowed him 
to die so that his death might bear much fruit for life eternal. 

Jesus knew this and he deliberately allowed himself to be put to death 
so that this death might bear much fruit. 

We too experience this whenever we stand under the Holy Cross of Christ, 
in the place of bloody death which has borne the most precious fruits 
for the sustaining of man in this life and in the life hereafter. 

What are the fruits of the death of Jesus? 

If I had the opportunity I would talk privately with each member of 
this large Assembly and Í would ask each one how he has experienced 
throughout his Christian life the fruit of the death of Christ. I believe I 
would receive as many different answers to my question as there are 
people gathered here. Each reply would testify that Jesus-the grain of 
wheat sown by God—has brought forth fruit without limit. 

Our World Assembly points to two of these innumerable fruits-two 
extremely important ones, namely, that our freedom and our unity are 
rooted in the death of Christ, 
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All of us who have come here with grateful hearts from all corners 
of the world are reminded of our precious freedom and unity. In this 
life we already have the first-fruits of this freedom and unity. In the life 
eternal we shall experience them in their fullness. 

One of the fruits of the death of Christ is this: Christ frees. 

From what? 

From the words of Jesus I conclude first of all that he frees me from 
myself, from my narrow selfishness. “He who loves his life loses it, and 
he who hates his life in this world will keep it for eternal life." 

And this is a blessed freedom that we need not constantly live in the 
bondage of human selfishness. 

You all know the words which were spoken by the great teacher of 
our Church, Martin Luther: *. . . who has redeemed me, a lost and con- 
demned creature, purchased and won me from all sin, from death, and 
from the power of the devil . . .” 

Are these dry statements? 

Only insofar as we regard them as a lesson to be memorized. 

But if someone, by the power of Christ, has been able to break with 
his besetting sin, if someone in confronting death has been able to avoid 
freezing with fear, and has been given strength to face it with triumphant 
anticipation, if someone has felt in his heart the power of faith which 
has enabled him to break Satan's chains, then upon the lips of this man 
the words of Luther are not dry, lifeless statements, but are rather notes 
of jubilation. 

And for what does Jesus free us? 

To this question Jesus gives an answer, too: "If any one serves me, he 
must follow me; and where I am, there shall my servant be also; if any 
one serves me, the Father will honor him." 

And we all know Luther's reply: “. . . in order that I might be his 
own, live under him in his kingdom, and serve him . . ." 

This is what Jesus wants. 

Yes, my friends! I can imagine what you are thinking. "From one 
bondage to another! Is this the freedom of the Christian man?" 

You have probably heard many sermons about the man who bought 
a slave, and when he had paid the price, set him free. This story may 
be a primitive analogy. But it faithfully expresses the basic meaning and 
true happiness of the Christian life. Our life contains no greater happiness 
than to be set free from sin, the fear of death, and the torment of damna- 
tion, and then, with the joy of complete liberation, to turn to Christ and 
to serve him. 

The other fruit of the death of Christ is that it unites. 

It unites us with him: “If any one serves me, he must follow me; and 
where I am, there shall my servant be also." 

It unites us with God: "If any one serves me, the Father will honor 
him." 
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And after his resurrection his Holy Spirit has continually been calling 
and gathering all those who believe in him. 

This he did with all of us when he gave us his precious message of 
salvation, when he received us as his own in Baptism and when he unites 
us in the Holy Supper. This he does, according to our faith, even now 
as he gathers us together in this great Assembly. 

I want to ask you to give thanks to Jesus for his gift of unity which 
he has bestowed upon us through faith in him so that, though we may 
never have met before, though we may be living under entirely different 
earthly circumstances, we are nevertheless friends and brothers as mem- 
bers of one body, the universal Church of Christ. And I trust that, driven 
and encouraged by this awareness, we shall leave this Assembly committed 
to the task of preserving and increasing this unity. So that we may at all 
times dwell with our Lord. 

I must once again return to the beginning of our text. We have read 
that those Greeks had turned to Philip and Andrew with their request: 
“We wish to see Jesus.” And we have seen that Philip and Andrew filled 
this request. But we are the Philips and Andrews of today. Let us rejoice 
with all our hearts in our discipleship. Let us rejoice in our closeness to 
Christ. But let us reveal him to those who are yearning for him, and 
even to those who are hostile toward him. To the world enslaved by sin 
our lives must be witnesses to the Christ who frees. To the world divided 
and factious let us show Christ who truly unites, 

You have heard these words from an aging disciple of Christ. This 
disciple would now, in concluding his formal message, give a personal 
testimony to his Lord and Savior. He would like to say how many times 
in his life he has experienced the forgiving grace of Jesus Christ. And he 
would also like to say that when he was in bondage in the most literal 
sense of the word, Christ gave him royal freedom. And what a joy it was 
to be able to experience this freedom! 

And he would like to say how sweet were the fruits of Christian 
unity in his life, especially in times when the world offered to him only 
bitterness. 

I am now looking over this large Assembly. I see all those who have 
rendered so many good and loyal services to their Church. And I am 
also glad to see the many young representatives of our world-wide Lu- 
theran Church-those who carry the future in their hands. I am speaking 
to all of you. Our world Assembly is now looking to Christ who does have 
the power to free and to unite us. I merely want to underscore this central 
theme of our gathering as, looking back upon a lifetime of experience, I 
say to you: 

Christ alone can set us freel 

Christ alone can unite us! 

He said: “The hour has come for the Son of Man to be glorified.” 

Brethren! 

May this World Assembly serve the glory of the Son of Man, Jesus 
Christ! 

Amen. 
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C. Concluding Festival Service 


Introductory Statement 


Dr. Franklin CLARK Fry 


The main theme of great conventions has very different fates. At 
the worst such a theme is only a slogan emblazed on a great curtain 
behind a platform, a catchword which is dragged violently into every 
address whether it fits or not, or a kind of an empty refrain. At the best 
such a main theme can leave an impression that remains and becomes a 
lasting and indeed lifelong conviction. 


So it has been with the theme of this Third Assembly of the Lutheran 
World Federation, "Christ Frees and Unites." The accent in our theme 
is on its first word—on “Christ.” He is the prime mover. He is the one 
who does. Others who do not know him, who are so to speak not ‘insiders’ 
in the Christian Church may think that we Christians are merely indulging 
in a flight from reality in talking about Jesus Christ. His name sounds 
vague and mystical. Not at all! We know exactly who he is, what kind 
of a person he is-full man and full God. And we know the power of 
God that resides in him. It was by his purity and his endurance that 
the power of evil was broken on the Cross, by his mighty rising from the 
dead that we are Lus the gift of eternal life that he becomes the 
nerve and the strength and the wellspring of our lives. He, the mighty one, 
it is he who acts. He acts first in our slogan, our theme, by freeing. 
Where? In the inner citadel of man's heart—that is the only place where 
anyone can ever really be free. He can find his place in free society 
or engage in free enterprise but if he himself, inside himself, is not a free 
man he never knows what freedom is. From what does Christ free? Curi- 
ously he frees from exactly the things that many people want to be freed 
for. Many people seek freedom in order to be free to "get things, to 
indulge themselves, to make the world serve them. That is precisely the 
opposite of true freedom—the freedom that Christ gives. His freedom is to 
make things serve the man and not the man be subject to things. 

For what does he free? He frees me and you that we should become what 
he intends us to be-sons of God. Every creature on this earth is rest- 
less and frustrated until he becomes what God made him to be. And 
we wil always be incomplete and unhappy until we know by Christ 
who frees that we are in God's image and in God's Son. 


Christ the prime mover also unites. He makes out of all of us, ONE. He 
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unites us by drawing us to himself so that we first truly meet one another as 
we meet him. Husband knows wife only when both meet in the fulness of 
personality in Christ. Friend meets friend, neighbor, neighbor and man, man 
all over the world. He is the source of the true and abiding fellowship which 
we have known in our affection for each other in these golden days in Min- 
neapolis. He is the unity of all who believe in him. He unites in witness that 
we should tell men everywhere, beginning with those closest to ourselves, 
of who he is and what he has done. My mouth must speak his praise out of 
gratitude for the freedom he has given to me in the glorious liberty of a 
son of God. 


He unites us in loving service. One of the impressive speakers of our 
Assembly said that it was the deeds of love from the Church that did most 
to remove the hate and bitterness at the end of the second World War. So 
Christ unites by making men love HIM because HE first loved us, and then 
by drawing down that love we have for Christ to reflect it on our brothers. 


And lastly he unites—and I trust he will continue to unite us in prayer for 
one another. Now that we know each other we can pray much more 
effectively for the others than we could before. We know the wistfulness 
of each other's hopes. We know the depth of each other's faith; the strength 
of each other's character in Christ and the depth of need in which each one 
serves. Christ, all praise to his name, frees, frees me from myself and all 
that would hold me down-and unites, unites us with all who find their 
freedom in him to be a leaven to the whole world, 
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THE CHALLENGE: 


The Voice of the Critical World 


Freedom? There is no such thing as freedom! Let's at least be logical. 
Given a world full of human motivations . . . with selfishness as only 
one, the opportunity to be free is merely the opportunity to be a master 
or a slave. 


What is the Church asking for? Freedom from what? And look who's 
asking. The Church . . . of all institutions; the Church with its do's and 
don'ts; with its proscgptions and its dogmas, demanding of you and 
me a total conformity in all phases of our lives—this in itself a basic 
contradiction of the whole concept of freedom. 


But "Christ Frees” you say. Where is that evidence? In what realms 
of our social order world-wide, can you find that freedom—one of the 
most treasured goals of the human nature? Can it be in the area of the 
economic, when seven out of eight of the world's population live and die 
in poverty? Would you dare say that freedom from bondage has been 
realized under most of the patterns of government down through the 
centuries? 


Let's be frank about this matter. From its earliest recordings to this 
day, world history has been mostly a bloody story of man's inhumanity 
to man. And for nearly twenty centuries, you, the champions of "Christ 
Who Frees" have been preaching the gospel of freedom and liberty. 
With what results? I'll tell you. Never before in history-among govern- 
ments, peoples and races, has there been more distrust, more hatred, 
more fear, more terrorism, more war and preparation for war-all abloom 
today in what appears to be the primary effort of man to rule and 
subjugate his brother. That is the proud harvest of the Church that 
preaches "Christ Frees.” 


I charge that the Church—your Church, and all Christendom, is but a 
puny, squeaking voice in the wilderness of bondage. 











THE WITNESS: 


Our Freedom in Christ 
BisHor Lajos Ornass 


I think we would understand each other much better if we could come 
to the place where the word freedom means the same thing to each of us 
for it is in the understanding of freedom that our main differences arise. 
Ås a pastor I have met these questions often and can understand them. I can 
see how it is possible for a person to believe that freedom cannot exist here in 
this world. I can understand that it is a sad discovery when we realize that 
the situation in this world has not changed since the good news of the 
Gospel was first preached to it. Nevertheless, I have to emphasize that your 
point of view is completely in error. Why? Because you cannot integrate 
or even imagine freedom without thinking that it must make you indepen- 
dent of everybody. You want to be under no duty to obey God's command- 
ments, You want to be free from all obligations tbward your family, your 
heritage, the Church and to the political and economic problems. 


But when we speak of Christian freedom having always the redeeming 
work of our Lord Jesus Christ before our eyes, we do not talk about the 
freedom which is independent of everything and everybody. We think of a 
quite different thing ven we use the word freedom-that is the recognition 
and acceptance of the authority of one who is supreme and undefeatable. 
We accept the right of our Creator and Preserver to lead us into paths which 
are his. At the same time we are witnessing that only by his supreme 
guidance can we be liberated—freed from those powers which retain us in 
bondage. I would like to remind you of a word spoken by our Savior. Jesus 
says, "I am the true vine and my father is the husbandman, Ye are the 
branches.” That statement of our Lord helps us. If the branches demand 
that they be free; if they separate themselves from the vine, what happens? 
They would never bear fruit. To bear fruit they must remain an intimate 
and organic part of the vine. There is nothing in this world which is so 
certain for me. Our life cannot bring forth good fruit unless it is united 
with God. 


Among these fruits of life in him you can find freedom too. It is precisely 
for this reason we speak about the freeing power of Jesus Christ. He only 
can keep us in true unity with God. You say that Christianity in 2,000 years 
could not eliminate the cruel slaveries which are so characteristic of this 
world, but I can ask you one question. What kind of a face would this 
world, or any country have if we were given the power to wipe out the 
influence of Christianity? What kind of vineyard would it be? In it weeds 
and dry branches, which bear no fruit, would abound. You ask what sustains 
and encourages the Christian as he dares to speak of freedom in Christ. 
At this point let me add a personal statement. I have never considered 
myself to be better than other people. But I know of a surety that Jesus 
Christ delivered me from sins in which other people had to perish. Without 
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him my life would have perished too. I do not consider myself bolder than 
other people, but it is a fact that at one important hour of my life I had to 
face the possibility of immediate death. My Lord helped me. Therefore, I 
did not despair. No, I was not even afraid. I also have a life which was 
given to me once as it is given once to other people. I would like to tell you 
very humbly, even now 1 am not afraid of death. Yes, I am quite certain 
that I am not the only one here who can express the same confidence. There 
are many among us who can make the same confession, and let us never 
forget that this freedom from the fear of death is a gift from Jesus Christ. 


Now I would like to pray for each of you with my whole heart that you 
will be given and will cherish this gift of God—real freedom in a life which 
is subordinated to his good and holy will. 


THE CHALLENGE: 


The Voice of the Critical World 


"Christ Unites,” you say. And the Church is representative of that 
proclamation? Do I hear an answer when I ask, "How many denomina- 
tions, branches, segments, and splinters of all kinds are there in the 
entire Church of Christendom?" And mind you, among only the Lu- 
theran bodies represented here at this Lutheran World Federation 
Assembly, there are 57 autonomous units. Need I ask again, "Is that 
Unity?" 


I renounce that claim of unity! But the obvious fact of the disunity 
of the Church I can understand. How can it be otherwise, when in all 
parts of the world the Church must adapt itself to a variety of pressures 
to insure its survival. And these are real-the pressure of nationalism 
itself, race prejudice, and long-established varying cultural and social 
customs. Such are the forces that create division among men; and as a 
consequence, division within the Church. 


Moreover, how can you of the Church reconcile yourselves to the basic 
conflict in the theme of this conference—“Christ Frees and Unites”: I'm 
confused. What manner of garble and logic is this? Even a schoolboy 
can recognize the diametrical contradiction between freedom and unity. 
The two cannot live together. 














THE WITNESS: 


The Unity of the Church in Christ 
Tue Rev. ANDRE APPEL 


The very fact that there exists many churches and denominations does not 
necessarily speak for disunity. Unity does not mean uniformity, A man can 
be quite different from his wife and yet what makes the beauty and mystery 
of real marriage is that both feel and are one. We are not Christians because 
we sign a common doctrinal statement and membership card but because 
we are received into the fellowship of God. We can organize churches but 
we don't make the Church. God does it by reconciling himself with us. The 
Church is a gift of God which becomes a reality whenever men are called 
to become the sons of God. Are we not in the situation of the Prodigal Son 
who left home to live an independent life? Only by accepting God's offer 
of reconciliation and forgiveness can we be reunited to his family and 
become members of what the Bible calls a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, If it is not in our power to create the unity of the 
spirit, it depends upon us whether or not it is being disturbed. We have 
experienced in this world Assembly the privilege of sharing Christian 
diversities, and the ever-increasing exchanges of church workers between 
one country and another have also proven to contribute to and enrich us 
all. However, when this Voice of the Critical World reminds us of the 
many denominations, branches, segments and splinters within Christendom 
must we not realize that diversity has often become division and opposition? 
We can be united within our diversity and that has often become unfor- 
tunately division. But we have to be ready to receive this unity in Christ 
only, The final document of our Assembly defines the basis of unity as 
follows: “Wherever we hear the Gospel preached in its truth and purity and 
see the Sacraments administered according to the institution of Christ, 
there we may be assured that the one Church of Christ is present. There 
nothing separates us from our brethren, and both faith and love constrain 
us to overcome our dividedness." 


Now I realize that there are many hindrances and obstacles of political, 
cultural, racial origin which threaten our unity. Powers of evil and sin are 
constantly creating divisions among men. Yes, sin affects the Church, But 
our unity in Christ also affects the social and political life and has given 
mankind a new zeal for overcoming human division. Thanks be to God. 


Now to the last question. If it is true that if we proclaim freedom we 
cannot have unity, Christian freedom is not independence. It is not an idea, 
but it is an act of God, “Who is rich in mercy,” as says the Apostle, “for 
his great love wherein he has loved us, even when we were dead in sin 
has made us alive together with Christ.” To be free does not mean to jeopard- 
ize unity. On the contrary, through Christ's death and sacrificial ransom 
freedom becomes service and obedience to our new Lord and Savior. Free- 
dom is intimately related to unity for both find their meaning in Christ. “I 
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therefore the prisoner of the Lord beseech you that ye walk worthy of the 
vocation wherewith ye are called with all lowliness, meekness, with long- 
suffering, forbearing one another in love, endeavoring to keep the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body, one Spirit, even as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all who is above all and through all and in you all." 
Friends and brethren, in confirmation of our common belief let us answer 
this challenge of the Apostle Paul to the Ephesians by uniting to confess 
together our creed. 


THE CHALLENGE: 


The Voice of the Critical World 


How can there possibly be thought of reform when the Church— 
every denomination throughout the world—has been preaching to us 
persistently that it has the final answer, not only for itself, but for all 
men, and all time? 


Any reform—however beautifully conceived and clothed in seductive 
language, would be only a new face, reflecting the same ills, the same 
problems, and the same human frailties. 


Reform has always been tantamount to admission of failure. What, I 
ask you, has the Church done in its more than 19 centuries of existence? 
With its sad record of accomplishment- its record of fruitlessness through- 
out the world-how can you hope to justify any attempt at reform? I 
would ask, rather, what warrants its continuance? 


With disunity and disagreement rampant within its own house, what 
inclusions or rearrangements of human thinking could possibly bring 
about such an alchemy of idealistic inanity? 


Ah, Reform! A few sweeping generalizations of humanly-inspired 
theological “gobble-de-gook.” 





THE WITNESS: 
Our Freedom to Reform the Church 
Dn. Oscar RUNDBLOM 
"Thank you, Mr. Critic, for giving us this lesson. It was a bitter medicine. 


We don't like it very much but sometimes it may be good to swallow bitter 
things. Let me now try to answer your criticism. But before I do so I should 
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like to remind you of the fact that if there had been no reformation in the 
Church you would hardly have had a chance to make your comments as 
loudly as you have done now. Among other things the Reformation also 
meant freedom to criticize. And you are in yourself some way a son of the 
Reformation, but you are a naughty child. You mentioned our shortcomings. 
We must admit you are right. We Christians have failed in many respects. 
The greatest failure would be not to admit and confess this sad fact we share 
with all mankind. After all the beginning of reformation is a confession of 
sin. The first step toward renewal is the discovery that something is going 
wrong. And so the first step in reforming the Church is confessing of our 
failure. 

The next step is a deeper understanding of the Gospel. Here we all are 
newcomers, but we are associated with the Apostle who confessed, "Not 
that I have already attained this or am already perfect, but I press forward 
to appropriate it because I have been appropriated myself by Christ Jesus." 
All true Christian reform means an effort to form ourself according to the 
Gospel, to conform one's life to the life of Christ. In a changing world the 
Church has to transform its proclamation of the Gospel so that every 
generation recognizes itself as the people to whom our Lord is talking and 
for whom he died and rose. The Church is to be the channel through which 
the message goes out to the world. This channel like other tools has to be 
renewed and restored from time to time. The message is the same just as the 
Gospel is the same, but our proclamation of it may be more or less edited. 
Take for instance Handel's Messiah. This wonderful musical creation is often 
mishandled by poor performers. What would you say if some critic would 
judge the music only on the basis of a bad performance? And would it be 
right to condemn every effort to improve the performance by calling the 
attempt merely an admission of failure? Of course the possibility of im- 
provement implies kinds and degrees of failure. But every failure is a 
Challenge to try again even if the result is still inadequate. 

Freedom to reform the Church means freedom for the Church to live. 
For life means reform. The manifestations of life are never the same. Life 
is the same in its fundamental structure, but it appears in many different 
ways and varies from time to time according to the conditions. Handel's 
Messiah remains Handel: Messiah in spite of poor performances. So the 
Gospel, so the Church. Concern in the Church to reform is a perpetual 
earnest attempt to understand and practice what Christ has given us and to 
become what he would have us be. 

Mr. Critic, you have challenged us Christians in your own way. Now I 
challenge you. What does your criticism mean if you kill the Church by 
your cynicism? Where do we stand? Have you anything of hope to give the 
world to live on and to live for? You know as well as I do there is no hope 
for the world except the Cross which points to heaven and reaches down to 
the bottom of human misery, despair and guilt. Criticized by the very 
Gospel it declares the Christian Church prays for itself and every man, the 
power, wisdom, and grace to become a fit instrument for Cod's purposes 
in the world which knows its misery but rejects its own good. 
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THE CHALLENGE: 


The Voice of the Critical World 


Be honest with yourselves about this clap-trap of service. Is it really 
true—that all of you have converged upon the Twin Cities of Minnesota 
from all areas of the world to bleed vicariously for suffering mankind? 


Idealistic prattle and lofty sentimentality from the pulpit is mere 
mockery unless and until such mouthings crash through the barriers of 
indifference and selfishness. 


The world calls for action supporting the word. It wants to see and 
feel. It measures success by the evidence of concrete results. The world 
asks-and I ask-“Where is the fruit of your labor; and where is the labor 
of your faith?" What, I challenge, can you point to as evidence of a 
job well done? 


I say to you, be honest about this business of service. What gives you 
church people the right to appropriate to yourselves a monopoly on 
altruism? Remember, that service is also the credo of countless business 
clubs, and a host of fraternal organizations of all types and stripes. 
Furthermore, what really motivates your concern for the down-trodden, 
the under-privileged, the poor, the sick, the suffering? Remember, too, 
it is often "good business" to help others; someday they may be able to 
help you. 


Tell us clearly what it is that makes a Christian any different from any 
other honest, friendly, philanthropic, civic-minded man or woman. I 
charge the Church with opportunism and accommodation-serving both 
God and the world-and expecting to be paid by both. 





EEE — HÓ!—ÁM gl 


THE WITNESS: 


Our Freedom for Service 


Dn. Dono: Haas 





Voice of the Critical World, once again vou speak out with questions, 
with challenges, and with statements, this time striking at one of the 


sensitive nerves of the Christian Church—our freedom for service. But before 


the last echoes of your voice leave there comes a small quiet voice which 
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also speaks to the world, "for the Son of Man also came, not to be served, 
but to serve and to give his life a ransom for many." "You did not choose 
me but I chose you and appointed you that you should go and bear fruit 
and that your fruit should abide." 


Voice of the Critical World, cast your insults along the way. In the face 
of it all we can only stand erect as soldiers of the Cross looking up to those 
pleading eyes as they say to us, “By this my father is glorified that ye bear 
much fruit and so prove to be my disciples." That is what every Christian 
must do. He must prove himself a disciple. A disciple who is ready to pray, 
“O Master let me walk with thee, in lowly paths of service free.” Ill go 
where you want me to go. I'll do what you want me to do. We can pray this, 
Critical Voice, for the world in which we are called to serve is a world 
in which our God is at work. 


Into this land we go as obedient subjects and willing servants. Whoever 
we may be, wherever we may live, whatever language we may speak, we 
all as disciples of Christ have learned the new commandment, that we 
"love one another even as he loves us.” It is by this that all men know we 
are his disciples, if we have love one for another. Love is the greatest thing 
in the world. 


Oh, Critical Voice of the World, that is why we are partners in this busi- 
ness of service. That is why we may have a monopoly on altruism. That is 
what makes a Christian different from any other man or woman. For better 
than telling is living a life ever faithful and true, that souls who are waiting 
in darkness will see Jesus’ love shining through. As disciples of Christ we are 
free for service in the world. We have been saved to serve. We are unto 
God a sweet savor, a fragrance of Christ. Would it not be a blessed thing 
if our lives would, as we go about from day to day, spread the knowledge 
of our Lord through deeds of service—as a sweet perfume as it would 
permeate the air all about us, that as others look upon us they would think 
and say, "If that is what it means to be a Christian, then I want to be 
one too." Do our lives reflect the teachings of the Holy Scriptures? Oh, 
Voice of the World, you have pricked us. We do need to be quickened by 
the Holy Spirit to recapture in our lives the way to serve. May we not let 
loose and send forth the love, the kindness and the sympathy which is inside 
each one of us. May we in leaving this service today, each one of us, 
rededicate ourselves to be "fervent in spirit, serving the Lord, not for worldly 
gain or the hope of reward, only to minister humble and meek, only in all 
things his glory to seek. Living to labor that others may live, ready to love 
and to serve and to give." 
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THE CHALLENGE: 


The Voice of the Critical World 


1f any characteristic is indelibly stamped upon this age, it is that of 
doubt, confusion and despair. The world walks a tightrope; and you and 
I ride its shoulders, as we wonder—wonder, not if, but when, the dis- 
integrating crash will occur. 


Man feels that. Man knows that. Man says that. “Can I afford,” he 
asks, "to plan for more than this moment, and the opportunities this 
moment offers? Do I dare even to bring children into this kind of world? 
What assurance and hope can I give them as they grow into manhood 
and womanhood?" 


In what other period of all history, I ask, has the average man and 
woman been so plagued with anxieties and problems verging upon the 
unendurable? This century has had already—three major wars, a blighting 
depression, wholesale liquidation and uprooting of masses of people, a 
perennial cold war of political and social philosophies that is sapping the 
people’s resources, and creating an emotional Tear that any FER once 
again-a war of proportions beyond comprehension! 


That is only part of the backdrop of our daily lives against which you 
of the Church seek to justify a fantastic hope. The rest of the picture is 
even more shattering of any earthly hope whatsoever. Give a thought to 
re and nefaris skeme weie tat sn employs to 
take advantage of his brother. Of course, they are cloaked in respect- 
ability, and meet the flexible prerequisites of law and social sanction. 
It’s a “dog eat dog” battle of survival based upon beautifully-phrased 
codes of ethics which in the main are but pious proclamations that "if 
we hang together, we can hang it onto someone else.” Nations si 
treaties and agreements in the brilliant flicker of klieg lights that the 
world might see how "honorable" their motives are. 

What madness is it that drives you to proclaim "the freedom and 
unity of the Church in hope"? 





THE WITNESS: 
The Freedom and Unity of the Church in Hope 


Bisuoe Hanns LiLJe 


This time we answer the Critic in a humble voice. The Christian who 
really lives has to face this world which is ours as well as that of all our 
fellow men, and that is why we know very well that we live in a world of 
confusion and despair. For this is our temptation too. We know very well 
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that many people try to forget about the future because it seems to be dark 
and threatening, for this again is a temptation we have to fight. And we 
too are humiliated by the fact that man apparently was not able to avoid 
wars, depressions, and the uprooting of so many people in this part of our 
century. We also know that people try to escape their fears and doubts just 
by not thinking of the future. The moment seems to be everything. Let us 
enjoy it while we have it. Let us live today because we do not know about 
tomorrow. 

Into this turmoil of human voices, voices of despair, voices of criticism, 
voices of cynicism, and worst of all voices of thoughtlessness penetrates 
the voice of our Lord, the risen and exalted Lord, “Behold, I make all 
things new." It is of the utmost importance that we understand the 
difference. This is not just another human voice. We do not suggest that 
the world can be saved from catastrophe if we replace the multitude of 
human programs by another type of human conception, religious attitude, or 
even a Christian program. What we believe in is not a Christian philosophy 
of life, it is the word of Christ, the voice of our Lord himself. And this voice 
proclaims, “Behold, I make all things new." This is the summary of the 
Christian message. It was in the days when the Roman Empire began to 
crumble and it is still. Paul, the great messenger of Christ in another period 
of transition, who knew enough about the sorrows and predicaments and 
secret fears of the men of his age, once summed up the Christian message 
in these terms, "The old has passed away. Behold, the new has come.” We do 
not speak of an uncertain possibility in a remote future, We assert our 
belief in Christ and in the Christian hope as a fact which has to do with 
our present. The world, which to the eye of man seems to be a prey to 
despair and uncertainty, is the place in which a completely new law of life 
began to exercise its authority. Christ rose from the dead. The world cannot 
remain what it is because Christ did not remain in the grave. Christ who 
by his death and resurrection did away with all sins is the same Lord who 
healeth all our diseases. He does restore the divine order of the world. 
He does not yield to human laziness and fear and complacency, It is renewal 
throughout! ‘And this is the great and divine fact: God in the end will 
conquer. This victory of God may involve a long time of waiting. But God 
will conquer. It may well be that the final victory of God in Christ may be 
preceded by the individual victories of earthly forces, but at the close 
God will conquer. 

So the Christian is called to a believing heroism. Not because he be- 
lieves in human courage and endurance, but because he believes in the 
final victory of Christ. And he who can be certain of eternity, he can 
be sure of the present moment of history. In the same way in which God 
will prove to be the Lord of all things in the very end, the Christian 
knows that God is the Lord today. This faith, the faith in the final victory 
of God, is just the fulfilment of the Easter faith of the Christian. The faith 
in the returning Lord is the fruit of faith in the Risen Lord, Paul summed it 
up like this: “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be steadfast, immovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that in the Lord you 
labor not in vain." 
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THEME AND THESES 


a) Introduction 


Studies on the main theme of the Assembly were carried on in the dis- 
cussion groups. Contrary to previous Assemblies, the Third Assembly had 
the main theme as the only subject for discussion in twenty groups, each 
headed by a leader and a recorder. The sessions were held during the after- 
noon. The basic material for these afternoon discussions consisted of the 
Study Document prepared for the Assembly and the main lectures during 
the morning sessions. 

The group discussions were evaluated at a meeting of the discussion 
group leaders and recorders held in the evening. These meetings were held 
under the leadership of Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, who had been asked by the 
Executive Committee to take charge of the evaluation of the studies. Under 
his leadership this special group worked on a short draft summary of the 
discussions formulated in the series of theses which were presented to the 
Assembly during the last days. Dr. Fry had the able assistance of distin- 
guished theologians who were advisors to the main group of discussion group 
leaders and also assisted in drafting the theses. Each sub-section had its 
special drafting committee and its work was presented to the discussion 
group leaders before it came to the Assembly. 

Perhaps the discussions with the group jm was the most important 
theological work done during the Assembly. Under the wise leadership of 
Dr. Fry the theses could grow out of the Assembly as a common work and 
expression of the faith as represented by our delegates. 

(The printed Study Document on which the discussions of the main theme of 
the Assembly were based is still available at the LWF Headquarters in Geneva.) 


The President's Message 


The President of the Lutheran World Federation, Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje, 
spoke a word of greeting to the Assembly before he delivered his message: 

I greet you, one and all, in the name of our Lord and Savior, Jesus 
Christ. "For my brethren and companions sake, I will now say, Peace be 
within thee." This is the simplest way in which I can express what I wish 
for all of you: days of peace-days of edification—days of brotherly love 
and trust, 

It is not just natural to hope for these things in the world of today. 
But where people meet in the same faith, as we do, this atmosphere of 
truth, peace and love should be possible. For every Christian meeting, 
whether great or small, is basically different from any other type of 
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meeting. Wherever two or three gather in Jesus’ name he is in the midst 
of them. Where people proclaim Christ in faith and obedience there Christ 
himself is present. We hope for nothing less today and in the days to 
come. May this worldwide meeting of Lutherans be blessed by his 
presence! 

The Old Testament psalm which I read at the beginning starts with the 
ringing note of joy: "I was glad when they said to me, Let us go to the 
House of the Lord.” 

I am glad-let us say the same: may genuine joy fill our hearts when 
we look around and see our Lutheran world-family represented by so 
many brethren from all over the world. 

I greet those from far away first, especially from the churches of Africa 
and Asia. We greet with equal affection the brethren from behind the 
Iron Curtain. We praise God that he made it possible for them to come 
and we thank all men who helped. 

I am very well aware that the family atmosphere which characterizes 
our denominational organization can be a misleading phenomenon. It can 
indicate a sort of introverted self-satisfied spiritual aloofness. But still, 
the Bible speaks of the "People of God." If we, who profess Christ as 
we have been taught by our Church, have our common deliberations, then 
there is nothing wrong with the desire for deepening the unity of our 
Church. Confessionalism is not wrong. It is an indispensable element of a 
truthful ecumenical movement, as long as it aims at a sound theological 
basis. 

But, of course, all desire for greater confessional unity must be bound 
to Christian love. All Christians who profess the name of our Lord will 
be judged by the same divine standard, and must praise the same Lord. 

So, in this very moment, I extend my greetings to all those who love 
Jesus Christ our Lord, to all Christians in the world and to all men of 
good will. 

Another criterion of a true and living Church which does not fall for 
a narrow-minded confessionalism is this: it must be ready to face the 
task of delivering a Christian witness and leading a Christian life today. 

May God help us to live up to the challenge and opportunities of our 
days. 

nto his hands, which can bless abundantly beyond everything we un- 
derstand, we commit this world-gathering of Lutherans and each one of us. 
























Christ Frees and Unites 
Hanns Lirye* 


This great Assembly of Lutheran Christians from all the world, for which 
the prayers and sacrifices of so many churches in the entire world have 
prepared, is faced with a task which requires an act of spiritual and 





*Dr. Hanns Lilje, Bishop of Hannover and Abbot of Locum, President of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 
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intellectual courage. We are at the point of expressing a confession of 
our faith. It, like any real confession, must be made in the presence of God 
and before the eyes of the world. 


As we set out to do this, we are bound to consider a great historical 
parallel. At the outset of our common task, it will be well to recall those 
great assemblies of the Early Church, the ecumenical councils. That these 
councils exert an influence down to the present time is due to the fact that 
they accomplished the clarification of spiritual and intellectual issues in 
a concise form. The symbols in which they summarized the dogmatic 
thinking of their time and which they passed on to others as their care- 
fully-defined judgments were won at the price of fervent intellectual and 
spiritual struggle with the contemporary world. They have preserved their 
vitality down to the present day because they are the result of genuine 
and spirited controversy. 


We must not aim at anything less. As so many representatives gather 
here from those congregations all over the world which constitute the 
Lutheran Church of today, they must, to be sure, keep clearly in mind 
the message entrusted to them by their forefathers, But the Lutheran 
Church of today dare not make her confession by simply repeating the 
thoughts and formulations of the past. On the contrary, whatever she has 
to confess she must say to the world in which we live today. For the 
moment in which we set forth our confession of the living God is the 
present moment, the immediate world in whose fascinating spectrum of 
longing and dread, technical triumphs and world-wide catastrophes we 
have been placed. 

We must face this world realistically. There can be no doubt that 
its most conspicuous characteristic is anxiety (Angst). Our world, rent 
though it is by countless, almost insuperable, tensions is nowhere so at 
one as here, The memory of the tragedies which have filled the first 
half of this fateful century hovers over mankind like a tormenting, ever- 
present shadow. Racial and religious, political and economic differences 
disappear wherever there arise the dark clouds of fear, the dread of a 
new war, the horror of a catastrophe the consequences of which would 
be beyond reckoning. There is in our world today an international com- 
munity of fear which embraces more men than do any of the great political 
ideologies. 

Secondly, we must consider the great transformations wrought by modern 
technology. This has altered our present world more profoundly and more 
effectively than has ever been done before in any previous era of human 
history. This technical development, which before our very eyes moves 
toward perfection and which recognizes in principle virtually no insoluble 
problems, has brought the nations closer to one another than any previous 
force in history. An international technological ci tion has arisen from 
which no part of the world is excepted. There is an intimate relationship 
between this technological revolution which has drawn all nations into 
its vortex and the union of fear in which we live today. These advances 
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in civilization have, to be sure, created in Central Africa and Europe, in 
Japan and Alaska, the same general conditions prerequisite for life; the 
possibilities for travel, for communication, for hygienic living conditions 
are almost the same anywhere in the world. Nevertheless, they have 
brought mankind no closer to happiness. Even the most serious social 
tensions and racial uprisings pale to insignificance alongside the fact that 
among these thousands of new technological possibilities, a single one 
overshadows all others—namely, the possibility of universal annihilation, 
Thus does man learn, even though he may not know it, the truth of the 
Biblical statement: “For what will it profit a man, if he gains the whole 
world and forfeits his life?” (Matt. 16:26). Even the communistic countries 
which still hold to a naive belief in inevitable progress, and in the unlimited 
power and goodness of man, have demonstrated in their political utterances 
that the fear of these weapons of annihilation is beginning to undermine 
their ideological security. 

A deep-seated intellectual and spiritual insecurity is the third char- 
acteristic of the world in which we live. It is related, on the one hand, 
to a natural and intelligible process. Our entire scientific view of the 
world has been drastically changed because of the research of nuclear 
physicists; through their study of the physical aspects of the universe, 
they have been led to new and profound philosophical insights. Scarcely 
a single fundamental concept of the world-view held hitherto has re- 
mained unchanged; not even the apparently axiomatic concept of causality 
has been able to maintain itself in the face of this revolutionary process. 
All the philosophical and ideological roots of the spiritual and intellectual 
life of our western civilization have been affected by this revolution, The 
result is a sense of insecurity which asserts itself everywhere. 

Wide areas of the world are today experiencing a major crisis in their 
faiths; the so-called Christian lands and nations are affected by this no 
less than the rest of the world. It ought not to be said, however, that our 
generation is irreligious; on the contrary—it is permeated by notable religious 
tendencies, The old historic non-Christian religions are witnessing some- 
thing like a renaissance; it is not our task to determine how much of 
this is a genuine renewal and how much is only external activity or sterile 
restoration. The philosophical movements of our day are inquiring into 
the most important matter of our generation—man. But it is impossible to 
inquire about man without coming to grips with the question of God. 
All of these religious and pseudo-religious movements, however, are 
characterized far more by the feeling of longing than of certainty. The 
real philosophical and religious dilemma of our time lies in the fact that 
man does not want any religious illusions and yet he has no power to 
believe. It is an honest renunciation. Aside from certain currents of 
dialectical materialism which are hardly characteristic of modern thought, 
there is no anti-Christian trend of thought in our generation worthy of 
mention; yet there is no universal movement which could revitalize Chris- 
tianity, either. We are living in a nihilistic world. 
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This is the dark background of the world against which our Assembly 
as a member of the Christian Church is to confess its faith. In the face 
of such a world situation and of such an age, the repetition of past creeds 
and past judgments will not suffice. The very will not to be satisfied 
with antiquated or even repristinated statements has compelled us to 
set as the theme of this Assembly: Christ frees and unites. 

We want to make our confession here and now. 

For this task of fundamental rethinking, we desire for ourselves two 
special gifts of the Holy Spirit: in the first place, clear and dynamic thinking, 
s0 that we may set forth as clearly as possible this great message, which 
is, of course, given not only to our Church; and second, profound moral 
courage, so that we can witness in the world in which we live to the 
insights of our faith without fear and doubt, and free from any indifference 
and false self-confidence. Illuminatio and disciplina, fides and fortitudo— 
let these be the gifts of the Holy Spirit for which we pray in these days. 


I 


Our theme begins with the strongest and boldest of confessions: Christ. 
The meaning of this confession is not that it comes as a sort of postscript 
to all the other proclamations in the world of today, but rather that in 
this confused e distressed world, we acknowledge no other guide but 
him, the Son of God and the Son of man. Transcending our world, hounded 
as it is by its fears and uncertainties, is the silent majesty of our crucified 
and risen Lord. The most important act of confession that we can make 
in our time is that we direct our eyes toward him. Like an electric current, 
there ought to go out from this great international gathering one great 
surge of faith from hearts at one in a renewed pledge of allegiance to 
him. When we say this, we are not seeking to escape from the world 
by retiring into little cells of piety; we are seeking rather to orient our- 
selves toward that one point where is found the answer to all the difficulties, 
anxieties and fears of our generation: Christ. 

Here it must become clear whether our faith can be related to the present, 
whether Christ really can be the answer to our present distress. To take 
the most important and at the same time most simple example by way 
of illustration, nothing so binds all of mankind together at this moment 
as does fear. Since Einstein: famous letter in which he expresses the 
profoundest concern about atomic weapons, the fear of the possibilities 
of such a war has spread over the globe like a deluge. Scholars and 
statesmen are agreed that here mankind must act together. Neither a 
workable control of atomic weapons nor their complete renunciation (which 
would be even better) is feasible unless there is a general willingness among 
the nations to cooperate. But why do we think so little of the chances 
for such cooperation? Is it not because we consider mankind incapable 
of so much common moral strength? This is a grave and dangerous state 
of affairs, compelling us to stop and think. If this indispensable willingness 
is to grow, a completely new attitude is required among human beings. 
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We Christians must for our part never grow tired of proclaiming that 
the only one from whom such a total renewal of man can proceed is Jesus 
Christ, who, by his resurrection, has deprived death of its power and 
has brought a new way of life into the world. 

This then is what we mean when we pledge allegiance to the Lord 
in the very first word of our theme. We do not mean that he is Lord 
only for the Church and certainly not that he is a kind of benevolent 
patron of the Lutheran Church (although these things are included), but 
we mean that he is Lord for the world—that world in which we live, the 
world which needs a Savior from its anxiety and its fear of death. 

Only in this way can we be a Lutheran Church. With a deep sense 
of gratitude we recall that our Reformer never thought of establishing 
a separate Church. He is distinguished from the founders of many modern 
sects and religions by the fact that he rejected as a matter of principle 
the plan for founding a new Church, desiring only the return to the 
One True Church of the New Testament. Related to this is the fact that 
his only theological and canonical standard was the gloria Christi, It is 
illuminating to note the decisive meaning which this formula had for 
Luther. Today also, it is the only valid standard, If the Lutheran Church 
wishes to find her way through present-day man’s uncertainties of faith 
and the threat to his existence, she must not ask, What is Lutheran? but 
rather, What is consonant with Christ? 

For this fundamental reason, the Lutheran Church can never appear as 
the champion of a historical confessionalism. To be sure, she has reason 
to be thankful for her history because Christendom was richly blessed by 
that springtime of the Reformation and because that upheaval in the 
history of the Church was remarkably free of the curse of ambition, power 
and violence. She also lives in thankful awareness of that chain uniting 
her with her past, the great successio fidelium, the spiritual succession of 
believers and confessors; among these, she numbers the fathers of our 
Lutheran Church, Bach and Paul Gerhardt, Harms and Loehe, Muhlenberg 
and Soederblom and many more. But the essence of her faith and her 
understanding of the Church is that she acknowledges here and now 
that Jesus Christ and he alone is her Lord. The first point at which we 
are united to that chain of believers is not Luther, but Christ. Hence 
her task is not the preservation of an historical heritage, but the con- 
fession here and now of the substance of this heritage: Jesus Christ him- 
self, She is truly the Lutheran Church not when she appeals to Martin 
Luther but when she confesses her allegiance to Jesus Christ. 


In this day and age, it is no simple task to proclaim our allegiance to 
Jesus Christ. If the Lutheran Church sincerely wishes to witness to Christ 
in the very present, a large measure of strenuous spiritual and intellectual 
effort will be demanded of her. Just as high a degree of inner assurance 
of faith is required if, in her attempts to realize this witness, the Church 
of the Reformation does not wish to overlook exactly what is really essential. 
And finally she must be aware that the Christian witness can be pro- 
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claimed in the world not alone by intellectual and theological efforts, 
but above all by the humble obedience of the sanctified; this is still the 
surest, most trustworthy and hence the most effective means of witnessing 
to Christ in the world today. 


Thus we are to understand the total theme of our Assembly: it is the 
attempt to confess here and now, within this world perplexed by a multi- 
tude of questions and anxieties, our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ-the 
only one from whom we expect help. 


We do this in the eyes of a world whose secret expectation we know 
is as great as its skepticism. No Christian can speak of his Lord today 
without taking cognizance of the heavy burden of a skepticism that is 
centuries old. Now what we call the modern mind is indeed extremely 
complex and certainly is not clearly definable; but many who refer to 
this concept mean thereby that it no longer seems possible to have faith 
within the framework of traditional Christianity and the organized churches. 
This is not an embarrassment peculiar to the Lutheran Church, but she 
must face up to it in a special way. For a Church which for the sake of 
the truth of Christ and for the freedom of human conscience once separated 
itself from the aged body of Christendom must be receptive, in a special 
way, to the skepticism 'of modern man and to his doubts concerning 
matters of belief. Provided that we understand it correctly, the Lutheran 
Church is by its very essence the most modern because faith can exist 
within her only at the cost of the utmost in sincerity and truthfulness. 
She ought therefore to be able to meet modern man most directly precisely 
in the place where he is most sincere. 

Thus, in the face of all these problems presented by the skeptical attitude 
of modern man, we confess our allegiance to Christ. In so doing, we remain 
open not only to the critical questions raised by science, philosophy and 
technology; but in addition, we are aware of everything that determines 
the modern attitude toward life. Even though modern man is afflicted by 
spiritual and intellectual uncertainties, brought upon him by the progress 
of scientific thought, talking with him is not without promise. We know 
from the testimony of several of the greatest natural scientists of our gen- 
eration that no exclusive contradiction need exist between natural science 
and faith in God. Even the doubts raised at the turn of the century with 
respect to the historical reliability of the New Testament reports appear 
to us today in a different light; even such a critical-scientific exegete as 
Bultmann can say that the doubts concerning the historical existence of 
Jesus are not even worth refuting. But modern man in general takes but 
slender notice of the controversies of scientific theologians and on the 
whole is not easily convinced. Now what can the witness of the Christian 
accomplish if it confronts a spiritual and intellectual attitude which is 
dubious about all the great religious and philosophical assertions? For 
when man has come to be suspicious of statements of faith, it makes 
little difference whether he is summoned to faith in the name of some 
Church or under the auspices of some philosophy. Only one who under- 
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stands and respects his skeptical questions will gain his attention; but, 
of course, he will be alert to see whether what confronts him is a clear, 
definitive and credible expression of faith, In such a situation, it is manda- 
tory that his skepticism be met not by a timorous, minimal apologetic, but 
rather with the vigor and clarity of faith. 

The late Dr. Elert, one of the great teachers of the Lutheran Church, 
once said that in the Early Church only that which was liturgically ac- 
ceptable was dogmatically acceptable. This means that no doctrinal state- 
ment has validity for the Church unless it is possible for it to fit simul- 
taneously into the framework of the hymn of praise. If she is rightly to 
fulfill her task, the confessing and teaching Church must always at the 
same time be the praising and adoring Church. 

In this sense, and in no other, do we develop the common witness of 
this great Assembly: Christ frees and unites. 


II 


The declaration that Christ frees means, surely, that he is the only, 
the most important and the most effective liberator. With this declaration 
the theme of the Assembly strikes boldly at the heart of the world's present- 
day problems. It links the center of our faith with these problems. From 
the personal insight of the individual believer and his decision of faith 
there is a line leading directly through the decisive points in the world's 
present turbulent condition to the throne of God. Only when this line is 
a real and not just an imaginary one can the claim of our faith be justified 
that it is not merely a theory, but a reality. That is a bold assertion. Inter- 
pretation of the world based upon justification? If it is really true that the 
central doctrine of the Reformation, justificatio impii, contains the key to the 
understanding of the present-day condition of our world, then two things 
are immediately apparent: 1) the doctrine of justification cannot suffice 
as the central interpretation of the Gospel if it does not hold good in the 
kind of world in which we live; 2) no attempt to interpret the condition 
of the present dey world can be adequate if it does not lead to this 
profound insight of our faith, Both of these are intimately and mutuall 
related. We must, however, guard against the misunderstanding that all 
the insights of our faith result from some kind of interpretation of present- 
day events. The given state of the world cannot function as the source 
of Christian insight since it can, after all, give answers only in its necessarily 
limited and imminent categories. The sole source of Christian insight is 
and will remain the living God who reveals and manifests himself ubi et 
quando visum est Eo—where and when he so desires, 

The question as to the concrete historical meaning of this theme re- 
mains to be considered. The theme of freedom has special significance for 
the Western world. The history of Europe and America has taken place 
with freedom as its motto, and today as it passes through a crisis of the 
first order, it is concerned with nothing other than the question whether 
it can still derive its historical mission from the idea of freedom, 
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Now there can be no doubt that the idea of freedom in the Western 
world is a legacy from Christianity. For freedom is not only something 
in the political sphere (ancient Greece, which again and again is er- 
roneously regarded as a source of European thinking on freedom, was at 
best and in its historically most productive periods, about the time of 
Pericles, nothing less than a brilliant, gifted, but totalitarian dictatorship). 
Not in the political sphere but in man himself lies the real basis of freedom. 
In the Western idea of freedom, the question is not primarily that of a 
political program, but rather of man's independence in his historical and 
personal destiny. 


The history of the Western world is, correctly understood, a history of 
this ultimate self-assertion of man. This theme explains its greatness as 
well as its faults. If it is at this point that Western man has lost the 
understanding of his existence, then this is the only point where he can 
regain it. 

At this point our theme reaches beyond the rather narrow historical 
sweep of the West. For the question of man's destiny, his existence in 
this world, is a universal theme. Hence the answer of the Church of the 
Reformation is of more than mere denominational significance. 


Our theme would be justified even if these world-wide perspectives 
did not exist. The question of man is always at the same time the question 
of his relationship to God. That the Lutheran Church has never accepted 
as valid an answer to the question of man's destiny which did not include 
at the same time his ultimate status as a creature before God has always 
been her greatness as a Church. At the same time, in the history of the 
Church the peculiarity of the Lutheran proclamation of the Gospel has 
been that she has delivered this message in its most radical form. This 
distinguishing mark is especially apparent in the Lutheran concept of 
man. The radicality resides in the fact that she asserts that man in the 
presence of God can be regarded only as the absolutely and completely 
guilty one, the godless one. The historical failure as well as the abiding 
significance of the Lutheran Churéh can be seen in the fact of her con- 
tinuous uncompromising assertion of this. For modern man has under- 
standably turned away from the radical nature of this assertion and has 
ardently defended man's natural goodness. Similarly, the Roman Church, 
as everyone knows, has shied away from the radicality of this assertion 
and has sought to mitigate it by other, more plausible, anthropological 
theories. In view of present-day philosophy, however, this radical view 
of man reveals its validity. Les extremes se touchent (the extremes find a 
meeting) at this point the understanding of man in existentialism, an un- 
derstanding dispassionate and without illusion, meets the anthropology of 
the Reformation which has as its starting point the insight that man cannot 
answer God once in a thousand times (Job 9:3). Man is remote from 
God; he is god-less, impius. 

Although Lutheran anthropology resembles in its externals the pessi- 
mistic interpretation of man as existentialism presents it, the decisive dif- 
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ference is, after all, unmistakable. The Reformation proclaimed that God 
himself has taken this hopeless situation in hand. He does not leave man 
in the state of absolute godlessness. Though man can be nothing else 
but a sinner, God accepts him as though he were not a sinner, but his 
own child. He does it in the form of a majestic proclamation. He stops 
proceedings by a magnificent act of acquittal He declares him to be 
guiltless and just and treats him accordingly. This he does through Jesus 
Christ. We need not repeat the many ingenious theories of Lutheran scho- 
lasticism, namely those of 16th and 17th century orthodoxy, although 
they do bear shining testimony to the seriousness with which our predeces- 
sors took the theological task. For the moment we need only to be clear 
on this one point: the Lutheran doctrine of the justificatio impii is the most 
sublime, the most profound and the most radical foundation for the true 
freedom of man. If this is true, the Lutheran Church is compelled to state 
clearly that and in what way Christ makes us free. 


This she must do in a twofold manner: with respect to the individual, 
and with respect to the community in which we live. 

If one is to describe correctly the fundamental significance of this basic 
insight of the Reformation for the understanding of human existence, at- 
tention must be called both to the radical nature of this insight and to 
its decisive paradox. 

The radicality of this thought is that it destroys and renders impossible 
all attempts by man to “justify” himself, i.e., to escape by means of 
heroic anthropologies from the final, realistic evaluation of himself, What 
is asserted here is not that man is bad but that he can in no wise satisf 
the ultimate ethical and personal standard, namely the judgment of God. 


The paradox of this thought consists in the knowledge that just this 
type of self-evaluation of man without illusions can open up the way 
out of his dilemma. All attempts to help himself plunge him only deeper 
into difficulty and distress, and those who wish to help him in this human 
way do the same. The message of salvation is that God does what man 
cannot do; that in Jesus Christ, he has demolished the prison into which 
man had cast himself. The simile of a prison from which man is set 
free is not adequate to the Biblical proclamation; it states rather that 
man has passed from death to life. Much is said and written today con- 
cerning the observation that modern man has lost the capacity for un- 
derstanding these symbols of the Christian message. Quite likely that 
is right, and if so, this is an occasion for Christendom to engage in humble 
self-examination. But though the capacity for understanding these symbols 
may have been lost today, the capacity for understanding the substance 
to which they refer has certainly not been lost. And it is here that the 
distress and the hope of contemporary man lie very close together. For 
once he sees through the heroic illusions about himself, his faith in the 
provisional authorities of the world is most seriously shaken. Yet he has 
not thereby been freed from the basic danger of again losing his freedom 
to other human authorities on another day. Only when, through the 
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creative act of the mercy of God, he is tied to the real, final and highest 
authority in the world, to God himself, does he gain at the same time 
freedom from subservience to all tentative, transitory human authorities. 

This does not imply that henceforth he ought to live in disregard of 
all human authority. But he will accord them obedience in freedom, and 
he will honor them as human authorities whose ultimate criteria are 
derived from divine authority. This is also the way in which he can 
again find real human fellowship. Human society today is severely threatened 
in all its forms—in the intimate circle of the family and of marriage, and 
in the relationship of the older generation to the younger; in the social 
structure of a nation and in the international community of nations. One 
of the most important diagnostic insights of Christianity is the observation 
that true fellowship in the internal life of a nation and in the relations 
between nations can exist only in freedom; and, further, that this freedom 
can be attained only from the innermost center of the individual, namely, 
faith. 


III 


Thus there follows the continuation of this thematic statement: Christ 
frees and unites. 

A witness to the world is the first thing that is herein contained. The 
threat to human society in all its forms has reached the point of destruction. 
lt is an uncanny process: while the means of communication approach 
ever greater perfection, to the same degree does the capacity for social 
intercourse decline. The most uncanny aspect is that the power for the 
development of social intercourse simply collapses from within. This 
deficient faculty for establishing contact between individuals is a growing 
danger threatening human personality. Related to this is the fact that 
there exists among the nations, the races and the social groups so little 
capacity for a free and uninhibited interchange of ideas. What makes 
the contemporary world order so threatening is the lack of the ability to 
solve the historical and political problems of the world by a common effort. 
The fruitless nature of the many attempts to attack the decisive problems 
of the present world is related to the fact that this fundamental incapa- 
bility of living together harmoniously is often not even recognized. 

This absence of real fellowship cannot be overcome solely by organiza- 
tional efforts; it requires a healing brought about by faith. This is the 
witness which Christianity must in any case emphasize. It is no longer 
sufficient that we concern ourselves with socio-political matters and at- 
tack individual problems of a social nature. Regardless of how essential 
all that we can do in this direction may be, our decisive task must be 
to direct attention to that point at which alone human fellowship can be 
renewed. One of the most serious practical problems confronting the 
Lutheran Church is whether she can again demonstrate that a person who 
lives solely by the Long-suffering and mercy of God can for that very 
reason associate with his fellow men in patience and kindness. The strongest 
source of lasting harmony among human beings is the experience of for- 
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giveness. If this is true, the only valid and helpful starting point for the 
renewal of community life is the justification of the sinner, of the godless. 
The task of the Lutheran Church is to show clearly that all secondary 
measures aimed at restoring fellowship among the nations will remain 
fruitless efforts if the decisive prerequisite of justifying mercy is not 
present. 

The witness of the Church at this point will remain ineffective unless 
the will toward fellowship among the churches themselves gains new force. 
The witness that it is Christ alone who unites is the most important 
contribution made by the Lutheran Church to the ecumenical movement. 
Since the churches in their more recent development have moved toward 
one another through the ecumenical movement, a danger exists that they 
will seek unity along lines which cannot carry them completely to the 
goal but will finally falter after some initially practical and useful ec- 
clesiastical impulses. At the same time there is the danger that organizational 
demands which are either completely impractical or impossible of attain- 
ment will transform the ecumenical mission of Christianity into nomism, 
which only wearies man because he never completely reaches his goal. 

By way of contrast, the witness that it is Christ alone who unites 
emphasizes the fact that the unity of Christianity is already present in 
Christ. Hence it is reasonable to be concerned about the unity of the 
churches because in Christ this unity already exists. Credo unam sanctam 
ecclesiam. catholicam—that means that this one, holy, Christian Church 
does exist, not that it must be created by means of organization. It exists 
beyond all organizational, ecclesiastical, even theological efforts, because 
Christ is the one Lord of Christendom, because there can be a Church 
only where he is present, and because the Church can exist only when 
she confirms the presence of her Lord in faith and obedience. By testifying 
to this existing unity of the Church, the Lutheran Church points to the 
center and source of all ecumenical movements. If this focal point is lost 
or displaced, then immediately all lines are distorted. If this source is no 
longer known or regarded, then the ecumenical movement is condemned to 
a sterile routine. Christ alone unites. Hence an emphatic yes to the 
ecumenical movement, but a yes which is irrevocably committed to him 
and to him alone. 

Ignatius of Antioch (in his epistle to the Romans, 3:3) has said, "Chris- 
tianity is not a matter of argumentation but of true greatness." This ardent 
Christian, who was called upon to confirm his faith in time of perse- 
cution, has characterized with this sentence the attitude in which the 
Christian must render his witness in the world even today. In every age 
it is not by reason of argumentation, by intellectual and historical analysis 
or other intellectual feats that the Church is effective, but solely by virtue 
of the firmness and clarity of her confession. May the Church receive as 
a gift from her Lord the strength for this sort of greatness! May also our 
Assembly be filled with that power which is greater than any argument, 
namely, the expression of that joyousness ascribed to the first messengers 
of Christ. 
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The Freedom We Have in Christ 


Currose Kisar? 


I 


The twentieth century has already passed through turbulent times, having 
experienced two great world wars. Their aftermath presents many com- 
plicated problems which still await solution. The solutions to which men 
resort reflect some characteristic feature of this century. From one point 
of view, the twentieth century may be characterized as one of revolution 
and reconciliation. In the former, we see the awakening of nationalism 
in Asia and Africa, the revolutionary upheaval of the proletariat and the 
revolt of the oppressed against totalitarian communistic regimes. These 
are attended by the resurgence of religions such as Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism, and the growing use of atomic energy. In recon- 
ciliation, we see the world-wide missionary enterprise, seeking to unite 
all nations through the proclamation of redemption accomplished by Jesus 
Christ. Both of these are concerned with the freedom of humanity. 

In regard to the freedom based on human efforts we may observe a 
strange phenomenon; namely, it would appear that when an individual 
or a nation gains a much desired freedom in one area, they are immediatel 
enslaved in another. In social life, youth in revolt increasingly discards 
Christian faith and practice, giving itself to wantonness. The result is 
therefore not freedom, but rather enslavement to lust. We sense here the 
singular fact that in human effort, even for freedom, there seems to be 
some sort of judgement upon it. The tide of nationalism is rising high in 
every country in the world, particularly in Asia and Africa, There is good 
reason for it, because there are few who do not love their own country. 
But as extreme and demonic nationalism asserts itself, very often it brings 
about a consequence contrary to its expectation. This was the case with 
Japanese militarism. Human efforts are self-defeating and even self-destroy- 
ing. What has been called the "demonic" is evident, That is to say, the 
power which freedom seemingly has in and over itself is grasped by 
another power which sets at naught all its attempts to realize itself and 
frustrates all its good intentions, Autonomy is constantly transformed into 
heteronomy. This singular fact has led to the disruption, conflict, self- 
destruction, meaninglessness and despair in all realms of life. For many it 
means the loss of an ultimate meaning in life. Consequently there is a 
surrender to power, the nature of which nobody can fully grasp or control, 
reluctant—on the part of some; cynical-on the part of others, and fanatical 
—on the part of still others. This is a notable phase of our human pre- 
dicament. 

Let us see this situation for a moment in the light of revolution and 
reconciliation. Revolution is the human effort to gain freedom by over- 
throwing the yoke of bondage, whereas reconciliation is the expression of 
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freedom given by God through Jesus Christ. But when we examine them 
more closely in the light of God's redemptive activity, we will find 
that revolution may not be antagonistic to reconciliation. Through revolu- 
tion the yoke of the old is thrown off, but through reconciliation the 
yoke of the new is prepared and given. God has given us the law and 
ihe Gospel. The law shows us the human contradiction and prepares 
the way for revolution. But freedom is not realized by revolution alone. 
Rather it is reconciliation that is the revolutionary power. "The Lord 
kills and brings to life; he brings down to Sheol and raises up. The Lord 
makes poor and makes rich; he brings low, he also exalts; he raises up the 
poor from dust; he lifts the needy from the ash heap, to make them sit with 
princes and inherit a seat of honor" (I Sam. 2:6-8a). 

Why then does God do this? Let us hear what the Lord said to Jere- 
miah: 

"Behold, I have put my words in your mouth. See, I have set you 
this day over nations and over kingdoms, to pluck and to break down, 
to destroy and to overthrow, to build and to plant" (Jer. 1:9-10). 

Through this passage we learn that the Lord stands over nations and 
kingdoms, using Jeremiah as his agency. He is responsible for all nations 
and kingdoms, and has the sovereignty over the world. The Scriptures 
testify that the Triune God is the creator and preserver of all things, visible 
and invisible. God's sovereignty extends to every area of man's existence. 
In every moment God confronts man with his sovereign authority. Here 
we find an answer to our question. 

The sovereignty of God was fully revealed when the lordship of Christ 
was made known in the fullness of time, The lordship of Christ and the 
manner in which it was manifested is beyond human understanding. Thus 
the freedom which is born of such a lordship is quite different from the 
freedom based on human efforts. 

Here we are led to consider “the freedom we have in Christ.” The 
emphasis does not fall on “the freedom we have" but on "Christ." When 
"Christ" enters the realm of freedom, its meaning is entirely changed. 
The pivotal point is Christ. Christ makes any freedom gained by human 
efforts problematical. This does not imply, however, that he ignores the 
freedom sought by individuals or nations, nor that he passes by the 
unspeakable misery of people oppressed by various forms of tyrannic powers, 
On the contrary, he is more concerned about the freedom of mankind 
than any human being on earth. His whole life was devoted to the com- 
plete and perfect deliverance of self-centered humanity. 

According to the Scriptures, the way in which Christ delivered humanity 
is quite extraordinary. It is revolutionary and at the same time recon- 
ciliatory. Christ identified himself with humanity and yet retained his 
divine nature. By his coming under the law he obeyed and fulfilled the 
law to the extent that he was crucified on the Cross. Because of his 
death, "God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him the name 
which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should 
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bow in heaven and on earth and under the earth, and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2:9-11). 
Two things, death and resurrection, which contradict each other are 
united in one person, Jesus Christ. It is legitimate to say that the Lordship 
of Christ was realized through the Cross on Calvary, and he has delivered 
mankind through it. 

Christ as such is active and aggressive under all circumstances, and 
is the Lord even over the realm of Satan. He is victorious even in ap- 
parent defeat. This is the divine logic demonstrated once for all before 
the eyes of the world in the Cross of Christ. For this reason Paul says, 
"Thanks be to God, that you who were once slaves of sin have become 
obedient from the heart to the standard of teaching to which you were 
committed, and having been set free from sin, have become slaves of 
righteousness" (Rom. 6:17-18). Freedom in Christ means man's removal 
from the Satanic realm to the promised kingdom of eternal life. 


u 


To disabuse man of the illusory forms of freedom which are the object 
of his efforts, man must know his own reality. Man’s reality as revealed 
through the Cross of Chri: miserable and utterly hopeless. In the Augs- 
burg Confession, Art. II, it is stated that "since the fall of Adam, all men 
begotten in the natural way are born with sin, that is, without the fear of 
God, without trust in God, and with concupiscence and that this disease, or 
vice of origin, is truly sin, even now condemning and bringing eternal 
death upon those not born again through Baptism and the Holy Ghost." 
Man born without the fear of God or without trust in God, is spiritually 
blind, deprived of even an awareness of God. He is sick unto death. What 
freedom he has is that of a blind man. His freedom resembles the freedom 
of a falling stone. It has only one direction, that is, the way which leads 
to further separation from God and deeper sin. There is consequently no 
fellowship between God and man, namely, there is no true dialogue. There 
is only monologue which inevitably leads to pride and despair. Men who 
have pride before God are those who "have forsaken the Lord." "The 
have despised the Holy One of Israel, they are utterly estranged" (Isaiah 
1:4). The condition of such people is that "the whole heart is sick, and 
the whole heart faint.” This human situation may be designated as ego- 
centric, and is manifested in all spheres of human life. It is true that 
"none is righteous, no not one; no one understands, no one seeks for 
God. All have turned aside, together they have gone wrong; no none 
does good, not even one" (Rom. 3:10-12). 

Many forms of self-centered religion originate from the matrix of ego- 
centricity. In such egocentric and self-seeking religions emphasis is laid 
on man's activity. Everything is planned to satisfy an extremely selfish 
desire, However spiritualized it may be, man is still the center and God 
is merely a profit-producing agency used to fulfill man's unsatiable desire. 

When we turn our attention to Christianity, we see there an entirely 
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different situation. There a person who is at once divine and human meets 
us; he meets us to become the mediator between God and us as sinners. 
According to the Scriptures, he is at once Prophet, Priest and King. Let 
us mark each of these, 

A prophet has a close relation to the life of people, as in the case of 
the Old Testament prophets. What they speak is the will of God, applied 
to all human affairs such as the politico-economic affairs of the nation, 
or relations with other nations. However, their words are not their own 
but God's. Jesus, on the other hand, speaks, prophesies and promises. He 
speaks his own words with authority. The range of his interests includes 
everything, extending from the least to the greatest. Nothing escapes 
his eyes. Even the things that will occur in the future are crystal clear 
to him. He foretold the catastrophic destruction of Jerusalem. He warned 
Peter of his denial. But he tells a more astounding thing to us, saying, 
"the hour is coming, and now is, when the dead will hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and those who hear will live" (John 5:25). Christ does 
this that we may marvel! What he says is the prophecy that he brings 
about an entirely new situation which the old world has never seen, 
Again he said “that there would be a catastrophic shaking of the founda- 
tion of the universe and the Son of man would be seen coming on the 
clouds of heaven with power and great glory.” What he says is not the 
empty word of an abnormal day-dreamer but is seriously concerned with 
the salvation of man. Really he is God’s final word to man, Christ as Prophet 
has shattered the wisdom of this world at its very foundation, 

Secondly, Jesus Christ as priest is also incomparable, The priesthood in 
the Old Testament was temporal, for as Hebrews (Heb. 7:23) states the 

riests "were many in number because they were prevented by death 
rom continuing in office." Furthermore, they had to prepare the sacrifice 
for themselves and for the people they represented. But in the case of Jesus, 
he himself is the sacrifice and at the same time the priest who offers it. 
God “made him to be sin who knew no sin" for our sake. He is "the 
lamb that takes away the sin of the world." At the same time "when Christ 
appeared as a high priest of good things that have come, then through 
the greater and more perfect tent. (not made with hands, that is, not of 
this creation) he entered once for all into the Holy Place, taking not the 
blood of goats and calves but his own blood, thus securing an eternal 
redemption" (Heb. 9:11-12). In the Old Testament, redemption was 
secured by the annual sacrifice by the priests. This was a shadow of 
that which was to come. 

In the fulness of time Jesus came and demonstrated the full meaning 
of the sacrifice which alone pleases God. The sacrifice and its officiating 
priest are one and the same person, the truth of which is inconceivable 
to human logic. Through such an extraordinary way the idea of the sacrifice 
has been completely changed. St. Paul says, "O the depth of the riches 
and wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments 
and how inscrutable his ways!” (Rom. 11:33). And this high priest is 
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able to sympathize with our weakness and “in every respect has been 
tempted as we are, yet without sinning" (Heb. 4:15). He went into the 
depth of human suffering as he shed tears over Lazarus death. Nothing 
can take the place of him as a sacrifice and no one can replace him as 
a priest. 

Thirdly, the kingship of Christ is repeated again and again in the 
Scriptures, There is “one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things 
and through whom we exist” (I Cor. 8:6). He is also called “Wonderful 
Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace" (Isaiah 9:6). 
He is Immanuel, God incarnate. Meekness and lowliness characterized his 
life on earth. Yet, he could have commanded more than twelve legions 
of angels against his enemy if he had so desired (Matt. 26:53). Although 
he said that his kingdom is not of this world, this does not imply that 
he has nothing to do with this world. As God incarnate he lived and 
walked among men. His activity was at once revolutionary and reconcil- 
iatory. Namely, he broke down "the dividing wall of hostility, by abolishing 
in his flesh the law of commandments and ordinances, that he might create 
in himself one new man in place of the two, so making peace, and might 
reconcile us both to God in one body through the cross thereby bringing 
the hostility to an end" (Eph. 2:14-16). He served all but "has put all 
things under his feet" (Eph. 1:22). As king, Christ is both lowly and 
regal. He is simultaneously Destroyer and Creator, the Suffering Servant 
and Lord of lords. Thus the conception of lordship has been completely 
changed by him. 

All three offices, prophetic, priestly and kingly, are inseparably united 
in one person, Jesus Christ. These three stand opposed to all natural 
aspirations and efforts. Christ as such has power to break down that which 
stubbornly persists in man under the bondage of sin, and to renew him. 
He alone could meet the challenge of Satanic powers. He as such has borne 
man's predicaments, and solved them in their depth. 

But his way cannot be interpreted by man's standard. He must do 
according to his own plan. His concern is solely the salvation of mankind. 
And his saving activity flows out of love. When his love comes to act 
in this hate-filled world, its way surpasses all human expectations, even 
as people of his own day could not understand it. His love is creative 
love. It is not the expression of Eros. For man's salvation this love spon- 
taneously works through the three offices of Christ. It sometimes frustrates 
man's efforts for freedom, as was the case with Judas. It sometimes gives 
unexpected hope for eternal life as was the case with one of the criminals 
on the Cross. The love of Christ changes every human situation for good 
or for worse, We may say that love is given, yet love is lost; love opens 
the eyes of men, yet love blinds them. Love's action cannot be understood 
by philosophy, or psychology, or any other scientific research. This is history, 
but not ordinary history. It is salvation history. The revolutionary recon- 
ciliation is God's love in action on a universal scale. Through this action 
the insurmountable barrier which blocked the fellowship between God and 
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man was broken down. This decisive event not only opened the way for 
God's fellowship with man, but also man's loving relationship with others. 
Something new has come into human society. This is the new age brought 
about by the second Adam in the midst of the old age. 


III 


The revolt of the first Adam involved all of humanity in sin. Its con- 
sequence was that death came upon Adam's descendants without exception. 
But "God who is rich in mercy, out of the great love with which he loved 
us, even when we were dead through our trespasses, made us alive with 
Christ . . . and raised us up with him, and made us sit with him in the 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus, that in the coming ages he might show 
the immeasurable riches of his grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus" 
(Eph. 2:4-7). God's redemptive act by which man is freed from the last 
enemy, that is, death, is thorough-going. It begins with God's bountiful 
mercy, and ends with the perfect communion with God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Savior. The redemptive activity through Jesus Christ 
was attempted and achieved in spite of the fierce opposition of all the 
forces of destruction "while we were yet sinners." When redemption is 
seen in the present situation, it may be said to be the divine revolution 
in the midst of an age which is depicted as nihilistic or demonic. 

This divine revolution is ours through faith, as St. Paul says, "By grace, 
you have been saved through faith; and this is not your own doing, it is 
the gift of God” (Eph. 2:8). Faith is not human knowledge resulting from 
the acceptance of certain historical facts. It is the response to God's loving 
and redemptive act. That answer is possible only at the same time that 
man is subdued by agape-love, and surrenders himself to God, the Father 
of Jesus Christ. Faith, therefore, means separation from one's own self 
and decisive choice for God. It is the revolution of an individual as initiated 
by the divine revolution. Therefore faith is characterized by venture- 
someness or daring boldness. This audacious "faith comes from what is 
heard, and what is heard comes by the preaching of Christ" (Rom. 10:17). 
Faith is correlated to Christ, but the proclamation of the Gospel comes 
first. 

Christ who holds the threefold office has dealt the fatal deathblow 
to the hostile powers, but still continues to struggle against them. The 
continuation of the work of Christ is done by the Holy Spirit. Wherever 
the Gospel is preached, there the Holy Spirit works mightily through the 
proclaimed word. The Holy Spirit Ste uses the Word and Sacraments 
as the means of grace breaks through to the citadel of sinful man, and 
convicts of sin until man acknowledges his unworthiness before God and 
confesses his egocentric attitude, seeking forgiveness. 

When the proclamation of the redemptive act of Christ leads man to 
repentance, there is forgiveness and life. Personal revolution within divine 
revolution takes place. He is now completely in Christ, and is a newly- 
created and freed man; that is, a slave of righteousness instead of a slave 
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of sin. This is really a Copernican revolution in man's life. Faith works 
this wonder. Faith alone is the channel which connects man to the life- 
giving fountain, Man is permitted to stand justified before God by faith 
alone. This is the eternal and precious truth revealed in the Scriptures, 
and treasured by Martin Luther. The new creature in Christ is free from 
sin, death and devil. He is no longer a slave in Satan but a slave in Christ. 
Luther's propositions in his "The Freedom of a Christian Man” fit well at 
this point: *A Christian man is the most free lord of all, and subject to 
none; a Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all, and subject to 
every man.” Å Christian man is a Christ in Christ. Just as Christ is the 
most free lord of all so a man in Christ is the most free lord of all. Just 
as Christ is a humble servant of all, so a man in Christ is the most willing 
servant of all. Both lordship and servitude, which are apparently con- 
tradictory ideas, are realized in one and the same person, Jesus Christ. 
What happens in Christ is also realized in man through faith in him. The 
freedom through faith is the real freedom, as Jesus Christ says, "If the 
Son makes you free, you will be free indeed" (John 8:36). 

In this connection we must remember that, while we are free and justified 
in Christ, at the same time we are also still sinners subjected to the powers 
hostile to the divine will as long as we live in the world. Therefore it is 
necessary for us to learn the real significance of the Sacraments. Luther 
says in regard to Baptism: “It signifies that the Old Adam in us should, 
by daily contrition and repentance, be drowned and die with all sins 
and evil lusts, and again, a new man daily come forth and arise, who 
shall live before God in righteousness and purity forever." The Christian 
life is the life of tension-filled struggle; a tension between death and 
resurrection. The Risen Lord supplies the Christian with renewed power 
by means of the Lord's Supper. Again Luther explains its benefits, saying, 
“That is shown by these words, ‘Given and shed for you for the remission of 
sins'; namely, that in the Sacrament forgiveness of sins, life, and salvation 
are given us through these words. For where there is forgiveness of sins, 
there is also life and salvation." 

Christ is the Lord of all Christians. Is he not also the Lord of all non- 
Christians? And again is he not the Lord over all creation? If so, his 
struggle against the evil powers is not limited to the transforming work 
of man, but also concerns the setting up of a new world order, although 
we are not permitted to interpret it by our own standards, But we live 
in hope of seeing "a new heaven and a new earth." 

Whatever temporal and critical circumstances may overwhelm us, one 
thing is certain-fellowship promised by Christ will continue as long as 
man continues to believe in Jesus Christ. Luther explains the relationship 
between Christ and the believers by using the picture of the marriage 
relationship. Christ as husband takes all things that belong to the believer, 
his wife. Luther says, "In this is displayed a delightful vision not only of 
communion, but of a prosperous warfare, of victory, salvation and redemp- 
tion.” In this marriage all things that belong to him become the possession of 
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the believer, and all things of the believer become his. He shares in the 
sins, death and hell. And he deals with them "as if he himself had sinned; 
and then he suffers, dies, and descends to hell, that he may overcome 
all things, and since sin, death and hell cannot swallow him up, they 
must needs be swallowed up by him in stupendous conflict" ("The Freedom 
of a Christian Man"). However, the full manifestation of our Christian free- 
dom will be realized at the end of time when Christ returns, Then there we 
will know the real significance of freedom from law, sin, death and devil. 
We are now living in the time between the beginning of the new age and 
the consummation of his promise at his second coming. The freedom we 
have at present is fragmentary. But we have God's promise that this 
freedom in Christ shall be manifested in glory. Then the life in communion 
with God and the life together with our fellowmen will be consummated 
in glory and power. This glorious life together will not be restricted 
geographically nor racially nor socially. There will be neither Jew nor 
Greek, neither East nor West. All will be free because all will be one 
in Christ. 


The Unity of the Church in Christ 
Hans-WERNER GENSICHEN® 
d 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, who has called us to freedom, also calls us 
to unity. As freedom, so also unity is present in himself, prior to any 
effort on our part. But this unity exists also for us, both as a gift to be 
received and as a task to be accomplished. Our unity is to be realized 
in our midst through the power of the Lord who is present among us 
in his Spirit, for "the dividedness of the Church does violence to the 
Holy Ghost who lives in it" (F. C. Fry) [“The Unity of the Church," 
FS SC World, Vol. III, No. 4, March, 1957, p. 325]. This actualization 
is not to take place only in correct but noncommittal theories and in 
beautiful but ephemeral sentiments; it involves the total living reality of our 
churches. Should we choose to ignore or resist the Lord's call to unity, 
the commission to actualize that unity remains nevertheless, despite our 
opposition. 

Many voices today sound the call to unity; often, however, it is merely 
a call to unite for strategical or ideological reasons, or simply because 
it is “the thing to do.” Hence it is of the utmost importance that the 
churches listen to no other voice than their Lord's and respond to it in 
faith and love. The manner in which this is done may vary according 
to time and circumstances. For instance, it is not necessary for the churches 
in Asia and Africa to develop the concrete expressions of their faith in 
exact conformity with Western patterns. What is perfectly clear, however, 
is that the question of unity faces these young churches with a special 
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urgency. The following discussion will therefore frequently refer to their 
situation—in the hope that this look beyond the boundaries of our own 
local Lutheran churches may provide some wholesome new insights into 
the question before us. 


u 


The Church’s unity is first of all, and above all, a matter of faith. In 
distinction from all human ideas of unity, the Church's unity stands and 
falls with our faith in the one Good Shepherd who calls his own together 
to be one flock, and does so in his own unique way. It has pleased him 
to tie up his presence with the Word and Sacraments which by the power 
of the Holy Spirit create faith and preserve it. Word and Sacrament are 
"the ministry of the message of reconciliation," the reconciliation with 
God that frees us from the bondage of sin but also calls us together and 
keeps us together in the fellowship of the reconciled in order that we 
should bring the message of reconciliation to the entire world. 

When the Lord calls us to unity in faith, that is a question directed 
first of all to us ourselves; for his call must under no circumstances be 
interpreted as suggesting that we may remain as we are and that only 
"the others" ought to change their mind. Are we not often dangerously 
close to demanding of others what we are not seriously willing to do 
ourselves? For instance, is it fair, when discussing doctrinal matters with 
other churches, to select as a point of decisive difference some question 
on which there is no complete unanimity within our own Lutheran family? 
Is it fair to criticize others for confusing Law and Gospel when on this 
point our own skirts are by no means immaculate? Of course, we must 
not be perfectionistic; we have the duty of “testing the spirits,” a task 
that we must neither postpone indefinitely nor abandon completely. But 
nevertheless we need to remind ourselves of the inherent danger of applying 
a double standard when measuring deficiencies. We are always tempted—at 
least secretly-to identify our own denomination with the Church of 
Christ, No Church "loses face" when it approaches the question of unity 
in a spirit of fairness and honesty. For it is no human agency that addresses 
us but the Lord himself, who desires his Church to be one. We are all 
too eager to settle the other person's affairs, too ready to ask Peter's 
question, "Lord, what about this man?" Then the Lord's answer to Peter 
applies to us too: “Follow thou mel” (John 21:21, 22). 

Only after we have taken this to heart can we begin to think of putting 
to others the question about unity. To be sure, we shall meet many divergent 
notions as to the right way to church unity, and we shall certainly find 
that not all are ready to place the problem of Word and Sacrament, of 
confession and faith, in the center. We shall see later that discussion of 
this problem is not the only approach to the whole issue, but we must 
insist that this is the basic problem; otherwise we would not be faithful 
to the voice of our Shepherd. In plain terms this means that the only 
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way for the Lutheran Church to approach the other churches is the way 
of ‘doctrinal discussion. 


Let me recall some experiences from the discussions between the Lu- 
therans of South India and the Church of South India. It may be that 
these actual events show more clearly than long theoretical discussions 
what the issue really is. In the course of the years the two parties have 
learned, on the one hand, that certain basic questions of faith have a way 
of forcing themselves again and again into the foreground; they simply 
will not allow themselves to be disposed of by means of easy compromises 
or by an escape into a type of sentimental “unity transcending all differ- 
ences.” And, on the other hand, it has become clear that unity in faith 
and in the proclamation of the Gospel does not mean complete unity in 
theological interpretation and doctrine; kerygma and theology are two 
different things. Our conversations were most productive when there was 
no attempt to defend or attack certain theological positions or to impose 
certain definite formulations upon the other party, but when, jointly 
listening to the Scriptures and the testimony of the Church, past and 
present, we sought in all humility to understand, or may I say, to spell 
out, word by word, “what the Spirit says to the churches,” and specifically 
to the churches actually existing in India today. Ultimately, the partici- 
pants in these discussions discovered that this was an extremely promising 
activity; for we were not concerned with checkmating an opponent in 
a contest of scholastic definitions and distinctions, but with a joint witness 
to those assertiones, or basic convictions of faith, which Luther emphasized 
in his struggle against a skeptical Erasmus; in other words, we were con- 
cerned with those affirmations by which and with which a man may live 
and die, even the plain Christian man in an Indian village church, 

It is a fairly general ecumenical experience that doctrinal discussions do 
not often lead, as they did in South India, to better understanding or closer 
relations. Even the most elementary difficulties involved in arriving at a 
mutual understanding can be overcome only with a large quantity of 
patience, tact, and willingness to listen to others. But this is no argument 
against holding doctrinal discussions. On the contrary, attempts to conduct 
discussions on doctrine must under no circumstances be abandoned—unless 
we are ready to admit that there is no escape from the sluggish warfare 
of confessionalistic self-preservation or from the indiscriminate notions of 
the advocates of union at any price, 

If one raises the question as to what may be the outcome of all these 
discussions, our Confession replies significantly, “To the true unity of the 
Church it is sufficient that there take place in all harmony the preaching 
of the Gospel in its purity and the administration of the Sacraments ac- 
cording to God's Word"* (Conf. Aug. VII). The theologian, in the privacy 

*Translator’s note: This is according to the German text of C. A. The Latin 
reads, “To the true unity of the Church, it is enough to agree concerning the 
doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments.” 
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of his study, may note with satisfaction that wherever this statement is 
accepted, a common basis has been established for continued intensive 
discussion of theological problems. But this is not enough for churches 
who are face to face with the burning urgency of the problem of unity. 
Tn the South India discussions there were deliberations on the question 
whether or not "visible external unity" is essential for the Church. No 
doubt, this question has a place in the discussions if it leads to the insight 
that even the most perfect institutional uniformity cannot possibly actualize 
in tangible perfection the essential unity of the Church as the body of 
Christ. The question involves a danger, however: it is possible to confuse 
what Luther called the hiddenness of the Church under the Cross with 
a conception of invisibility which is altogether idealistic or spiritualistic, 
and so to evade the practical implications of the Lord's call to unity. It 
goes without saying that even where genuine oneness of faith alread: 
exists, it cannot necessarily be demonstrated overnight, as it were, witl 
documentary evidence. We know today that there are various stages in 
church unity, and organizational union need not be the first stage. But 
as Lutherans we ought to know also, that neither problems of liturgy 
and constitution nor the so-called non-theological factors permit us to 
side-step the question of external union on the basis of Articles VII and 
VIII of the Augsburg Confession—unless there are absolutely compelling 
reasons why we should do so. It is an encouraging sign of the times that 
Lutherans are beginning to face this question in all seriousness, at least 
so far as inner-Lutheran relationships are concerned, for instance in America 
and Germany. 

Our Lutheran emphasis on the priority of unity in faith has a negative 
side which often gives offense to non-Lutherans and may cause doubts to 
rise within our own ranks. The fathers of the Reformation said a very 
plain “No” to certain old and new heresies and on occasion even used 
the word damnamus; their purpose was to state unambiguously that in 
these particular respects there was no unity of faith. But today we would 
not act in accordance with our fathers’ principles if we accepted all these 
boundary markers uncritically, without examination. Boundary lines are 
subject to change; some have vanished; new ones have been added. If it 
is true that the Lord of the Church seeks to unify his Church through 
the preaching of the Word and the administration of the Sacraments, then 
there must be boundary lines also today, for the sake of the truth of 
the Gospel. These demarcation lines are not intended to furnish tags 
conveniently labeled heretic, to be applied to a troublesome opponent; 
their primary purpose is rather to serve as sign posts and danger signals 
for the members of our churches. The confession drawn up by the Batak 
Church demonstrates the possibility and the means of doing this in our 
own day. 

In this connection we must, at least briefly, refer to the problem of 
altar fellowship. Here, at the Table of the Lord, where the many should 
become one body by partaking of the one loaf, our divisions have been 
fed and nourished more than anywhere else. Here, where the fellowship 
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of the reconciled, united in heart and soul, was to proclaim the Lord's 
death until he returns, our unity of faith is particularly grievously obstructed 
and broken. The situation is especially critical for the Lutheran churches. 
On the one hand, we Lutherans claim that our doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper approaches most closely the intentions of the Lord, and we have 
in the course of our history drawn correspondingly sharp lines of dis- 
tinction over against those who disagree with our doctrine. But, on the 
other hand, we ourselves are today perhaps farther than ever removed 
from complete agreement on the traditional Lutheran doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper. Today there is at least one Lutheran church which has 
reached full agreement on the Lord's Supper with its Calvinistic neighbor 
church, not to mention the practice of occasional intercommunion which 
has arisen in diaspora regions or in young churches as a result of emer- 
gency conditions. There are Lutheran churches which "really see no ob- 
stacle" to inter-communion with the Anglican Church. Some present-day 
Lutheran exegetes assert that the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
as stated in the Confessions does not do full justice to the Biblical witness. 
And then there are not a few Lutherans who view all this as deplorable 
apostasy from the faith of the fathers. 

What should we do in this very tangled state of affairs? Should we not 
first of all humbly strive for a higher degree of unanimity within our own 
ranks? How can we expect others to believe our assertions when we do 
not live up to them in our own house! At the same time, however, we 
must not allow the Lord's Supper to be misused as a mere means to an 
external unity put up to present a united front, especially since the 
differences in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper are often really only the 
symptoms of still deeper doctrinal differences. Of course, it is the Table 
of the Lord, and not ours, to which we are called; and he is present, 
regardless of our interpretations of the mode of his presence, But we are 
still responsible for seeing to it that our teaching about the Lord’s Supper 
and our practice of communion express the will of him who instituted it, 
as we know it from the Bible. For this reason we cannot favor unlimited 
intercommunion, by means of which and as a result of which doctrinal 
differences are—so it is hoped—to be overcome, The discussions in South 
India demonstrate clearly that an honest and frank discussion concerning 
the Lord’s Supper holds more promise than does any attempt to cover 
up existing differences by such a compromise. 


III 


Christ has reconciled us to God and united us in the fellowship of the 
reconciled in order that each, as Luther put it, may become a Christ to 
his brother. As faith is the basis of this brotherhood, so love is the power 
that lives and rules in it. There cannot be the one without the other. It 
is true, of course, that the unity of the churches cannot be realized after 
the pattern of a marriage in which the two parties simply allow their 
emotions to lead them into the union without first examining carefully all 
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the other numerous prerequisites to a successful marriage. Nevertheless, 
we should remind ourselves that as faith without love is dead, so the oneness 
of the Church cannot remain alive and strong unless there is constantly 
renewed obedience to the "new commandment" which the Lord gave 
to his followers. Particularly when striving to achieve unity in faith, we 
must always seek after oneness in love; not as though love were a 
supplement or appendix to oneness of faith but because it is the fruit and 
the touchstone of its genuineness. 


There was a time when non-Christians recognized the Christians "be- 
cause they loved one another." Perhaps there are such instances even 
today. But in the daily life of our congregations the reverse is often true. 
At times it would almost appear as though the very awareness of unity 
in faith and confession results in indifference to unity in love. The Study 
Document poses the question, "Can churches with the same confession 
take it upon themselves not to be in church fellowship?" [The German 
version actually asks, Is there a defense for such action?] With the same 
show of reason one could ask: Is there a defense for Christians professing 
the same confession and not living together in the fellowship of love? Is 
it defensible when they permit their oneness in faith to be disturbed and 
disrupted by factors which have nothing to do with faith as such? 


Just as in India the caste system, even among many Christians, is still 
not completely bereft of its divisive power, so elsewhere in the world 
there are social and racial factors, national and linguistic differences which 
seriously obstruct the complete union of churches of the same confession. 
We shall see later that many of these natural or historical differences 
need not stand in the way of unity at all. Here we wish to emphasize, 
however, that such differences assume the character of a questionable 
separatism when, e.g. in one and the same country two neighboring Lu- 
theran churches whose members have the same national background but 
use different languages not only cannot find the road to unity but only 
too often treat each other with anything but love. 

Here no one has the right to assume the role of a judge who is above all 
this. We all, East and West, whether we are aware of it or not, are too 
frequently engaged in the business of erecting barriers which keep our 
oneness in faith from coming to fruition and, not least important, pain- 
fully encumber the relation between missions and the younger churches. 
Organizational procedures will avail nothing unless the power of spontaneous 
love overcomes these barriers and so gives to the existing unity of faith 
an opportunity of expressing itself in real life, in the heart and life of 
each believer. 

Again, it is love that guards against the dangerous legalistic zeal of 
those who would seek to establish uniformity when there is unity in faith. 
The desire for uniformity is basically a kind of selfishness; everyone else 
must be formed in my image. But love does not seek its own, and for 
this reason can keep the Gospel from relapsing into law. Our fathers knew 
this; that is why they rejected uniformity in "ceremonies" and in church 
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polity as a prerequisite for full church unity. Love must also be on guard 
today so that there is no anti-evangelical coercion toward uniformity— 
if only because the strong "ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please themselves" (Rom. 15:1). A revival, for instance, can 
casily divide a Church into two classes of Christians, a higher and a lower 
class. The "strong" will then have to examine themselves as to whether 
their love is as strong as their faith, and whether it is right for them to 
sacrifice the unity of the Church to their own peculiar higher insights. 
The "weak" should examine themselves as to whether their attitudes do 
not perhaps compel the strong to leave the Church. Only then, when 
Christian love develops all its latent powers of patience, forbearance and 
consideration, can revival "remain within the Church," as was the case, 
for instance, in Hungary in the thirties, and as is so urgently necessary 
today in East Africa. 

But the offices of love are still more necessary, in fact, absolutely in- 
dispensable, in all those situations where—while avoiding uniformity—unity 
in faith needs to be preserved in the face of differences which are either 
part of our natural equipment or the result of historical processes. In 
Christ we have the abolishment, not of the natural development of nations 
or languages, but only of the curse of mutual hatred and misunderstanding 
brought about by sin. The new people of God which is being gathered 
by the Lord possesses a superior kind of unity which does not abolish these 
natural differences but does remove their divisive character. It is love's 
high office to preserve this “miracle of the Church among the nations,” 
particularly at the time when the nations are at each other's throats in 
their struggle for power. The traditional Lutheran inclination to preserve 
the peculiar linguistic, cultural, and social endowment of a people, is, 
if viewed from this perspective, of new significance, especially in the 
world of the younger churches. It must be admitted, however, that during 
the period of transition from mission to young church it became clear 
how much our Lutheran missions were often captive to the spirit of 
the West and the patterns of Western church life, There is all the more 
reason, therefore, that now at last the Western partners should exercise 
genuine love for the young churches and actively support (not merely 
passively stand by) the young churches as they establish their own forms 
of church life, even when they are strange and unfamiliar according to 
Western traditions. Real sacrifices may be demanded of those who under- 
take to render this service of love; but the reward will be a deeper and 
richer experience of the unity of faith. 

Unity in faith and unity in love belong together. Love alone is insuf- 
ficient as a basis for the unity of the church. But love has the quality 
of looking and acting-with less hesitancy than faith-beyond the boundaries 
of the Church. Here we behold the vast field of inter-church cooperation 
in all those areas which do not directly touch upon matters of confession 
or faith, The part which the Lutheran churches of the world have had 
in this activity, especially since the last war—from various kinds of relief 
activities to active participation on the Commission of the Churches on 
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International Affairs-need not be described here. It may even be that 
compared with full unity in confession and faith these achievements are 
relatively modest. But this is no reason to minimize their value: love is 
at work here, for Christ's sake, in its desire to help the brother. It may 
happen that in the exercise of such love, two churches of different con- 
fessions now and then approach one another so closely that one is tempted 
to speak of a preliminary step on the road to unity in faith. Who are we 
to assert, or to deny this? What is important for us is to have the confidence 
that our Lord may lay his blessing upon such beginnings (even though 
theologically they may have a low rating) and that unknown to us but 
under his protection some little plant may grow which eventually makes 
its contribution toward a more complete unity of his Church. May there 
not be times when it pleases the Lord to bring his followers closer to the 
goal by teaching them the lessons of love in the school of shared suffering? 
The Church struggle in Germany, or the prisons and concentration camps 
during and after the war in more than one part of the world, will perhaps 
be recognized by future generations as milestones along the road to unity. 
The pressure directed here and there to a more or less marked degree 
against the church today may lead some of the separated churches to 
approach one another more closely as they bear the Cross which all of 
us have to carry and suffer with one another in genuine brotherly love. 


IV 


We cannot allow our deliberations and discussions concerning the unity 
of the Church to find a final resting place in this or that theological com- 
mission. God deals with his people right in the midst of our complex 
world and in the specific situation of each particular Church. Here, in 
this concrete reality, the Church must prove whether, and if so to what 
extent, it is willing to obey the Lord's call to unity. Whether Christians of 
different confessions can live in harmony in a particular locality, or within 
one territory, may be considered as the testing grounds for those things 
which are being discussed and determined in the high-level doctrinal 
discussions, This is especially true in such localities where the dividedness 
of the Church has become an offense to non-Christians and seriously 
jeopardizes the missionary testimony, a problem the younger churches 
have to face only too often. 

It is not accidental that in such situations mission and unity prove to 
be inseparable. In the local congregation, that is to say, in the weekday 
life of the missionary Church, the final inescapable test is made as to 
whether the Church truly accepts the last will of her Lord, in which he 
himself has bound up together the mission and the unity of the Church, 
“that they may all be one . . . so that the world may believe" (John 17:21). 
And in the last analysis s here that the Church will have to show 
whether it is chiefly concerned in preserving and justifying its own existence 
or in "straining forward to what lies ahead" (Phil. 3:13). The Church 
should be the "pace-setter" for the coming kingdom which will usher in 
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the consummation of the Church's unity as well as its mission, when not 
only the ecumenical problems most immediate to us will find their ultimate 
solution, but also those that seem to defy solution, as the split with the 
Roman Catholic Church and the ongoing process of the formation of 
new “sects.” 

It is only in the light of eternity that the problem of unity may be 
properly viewed in its depth and breadth, its requirements and its promises. 
The warning of John the Baptist applies not only to his contemporaries but 
also to us who will, one day, face the Lord when he returns as the Judge: 
"Do not presume to say to yourselves, "We have Abraham as our father'; 
for I tell you, God is able from these stones to raise up children to Abra- 
ham" (Matt. 3:9). But the mightier One, whose coming the Baptist 
announced, will also be present with us to baptize us with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire. He shows us and our churches the one and only wa 
which has promise, the way which has been opened to us by his call 
to unity in the truth that makes free, namely, to be gathered by him and 
to gather with him. And so, at last, "there shall be one flock, one shepherd" 
(John 10:16). 


The Freedom to Reform the Church 
Bo H. Gertz’ 


On the stormy coasts in my home diocese you can see the oaks drawing 
themselves together in the shelter of rocky heights and twisting themselves 
into thickets of writhing trunks. Seen from a distance such trees bear 
little resemblance to the giant shade-trees that spread their branches in 
solitary majesty on inland meadows. But study them closer and you 
will find the same leaves and the same acorns, An oak is always an oak, 


So it is with the Church. At first sight there doesn’t seem to be much 
resemblance between the Early Jerusalem Church, the Church of Ambrose 
in Milan, Luther's Church in Wittenberg, or our own churches in Gothen- 
burg or Minneapolis. At different times the Church may appear in different 
forms. Yet it is the same Church. A Christian is always a Christian. 

The form of the oak is determined by forces placed in its seed by the 
Creator. The Church, wherever it is found and in whatever form, is the 
result of a creative and shaping power given it by God. 

This formative power is the Holy Spirit, whose visible and tangible 
tools are the Word and the Sacraments. On this account Augustana declares 
that where the Word is rightly proclaimed and the Sacraments rightly 
administered there the Church exists (CA, VII, cf. Apology, VII). If this 
be not rightly done the Church languishes or dies. But where the Gospel 
is prodita. in Biblical purity and the Sacraments are administered ac- 
cording to Christ's institution, there is the Church, however varied the 
external forms may be because of national traits and historical circumstances. 





*Bo H. Giertz, Bishop of Gothenburg, Sweden. 
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All these branches grow from the one root, out of the one trunk. The 
fruit they bear is one. A Christian is always a Christian. Christianity is 
always a faith in Christ the Saviour, a faith that works in love. 

Our Lutheran churches are convinced that they belong to the one, 
holy, catholic, apostolic Church. The Augsburg Confession concludes with 
the confident assertion that neither in doctrine nor in ceremonies have we 
accepted anything against Scripture or the Church Catholic. We hold 
firmly to that claim. Not that we make of the Early Church a law to be 
followed in the ordering of the Church for all time to come. But we 
believe that the Spirit of God created the Ancient Church and that its 
dogma of the Triune God expresses the truth of Scripture. The Bible 
teaches us to speak of Abraham as our Father (Luke 2:73, Romans 4:16). 
In the same manner we can speak of our apostles and our great Church 
Fathers. 

But we speak also of our Reformers, confident that the same Spirit used 
them to purify and renew the apostolic Church. We know as well that 
the same Spirit through the same Gospel acts today and seeks to be our 
life, our light and our guide. 

Thus, we are convinced that there is a Church which stands through 
the ages. There is a continuity of the Church. All the Biblical images of 
the Church assert it. The Church is the new Israel. A people endures 
from generation to generation. The Church is the Body of Christ. A body 
does not exist only for a moment. The Church is a building, a temple of 
the Spirit. A house remains where it stands, from year to year. True Chris- 
tianity consists not only in hearing the Word, but in continuing in the 
Word (John 8:31). Christ continues in us and lives in us. The Holy 
Spirit dwells in us. It is true that with human eyes we cannot discern 
where the true life in Christ is present and who are the true members. 
But it is equally true that the Holy Church, the Body of Christ, is actually 
present in the world and continues from age to age as truly as my body 
persists from this day to the next. Our human drowsiness and indifference 
does not destroy this continuity. Even the wise virgins slept, but they 
did have oil in their lamps. 

So the Church is a living organism. It has, thus, both that which abides 
and is unchangeable and that which grows, is consumed and renewed. 

There is that which can never be reformed, e.g. the Gospel and "the 
faith which was once delivered unto the saints" (Jude 3). No authority 
in the Church has the power to alter the smallest letter in this Gospel. 
If it tries, it ceases to be an authority in the Church and is subject to 
Scripture's inexorable: "Let him be anathema" (Gal. 1:8 ff). 

Here there can be no willingness to compromise. But usually it is 
just this unchangeable which the world wants to reform. Tt wants to polish 
away what moralistic reason considers blemishes on the beauty of the 
Church. Why should salvation depend only on grace, only on Jesus, only 
on faith? Surely a good will, moral blamelessness, religious fervor must 
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count for something in the eyes of God, why are the Word and Sacrament 
so important? Are there not various ways to God? 


To all such suggestions to reform the message of the Church and its 
manner of work, the Church must reply simply, "No, Jesus is the Way, 
the Truth, the Life. No one comes to the Father but through Him. Faith 
comes of preaching. This is my beloved Son. Hear him." So the Lord 
says, and the Church cannot say otherwise. 

As we are all sinners there will always in every church be a trend 
to slip away from the truth. Therefore we need a continuous reformation 
of the Church, an endeavor again and again to reform our message and 
restore the use of the Sacraments. But this is not a freedom to reform 
the Church. It is a duty. From using our freedom, we can always abstain, 
e.g. for the sake of love. But we are never allowed to abstain from re- 
forming the Church in faithful obedience to the Word. I would today 
not speak of the duty to reform and restore the Church, but of the 
freedom we have to reform those things in the Church which are not 
unalterable; if we ask what it is in the Church which endures by divine 
law and can never be changed, Augustana replies first and foremost: the 
Gospel (CA, XXVIII). Furthermore, the other means of grace—| 
the Lord's Supper Absolution. Also, the Office of the ministry, instituted 
by God. Finally, we teach "that one, holy Church is to continue forever" 
(CA, VII). Here the Confessions draw the boundary line, The outward 
institutions of the Church exist "ure humano," i.e., they are shaped by 
human law. They are regulated by human ordinances, rites, and cere- 
monies, instituted by men (traditiones humanae, ritus, ceremoniae ab 
hominibus institutae). In such matters the Church acts in freedom, 

The ordering of the ministry is one of these factors subject to variation. 
The Reformers clearly saw that the episcopacy was not in apostolic times 
what it later became. Yet they did not object to its retention. Customs of 
the apostolic age are not a law for ours. For instance, we are not bound 
by the apostolic councils’ decision to abstain from blood. A human ordinance 
can and should be continued as long as it serves a good purpose. The 
Spirit of God creates and fashions the Church. God's will can find ex- 
pression in an historical development. Therefore some of our churches 
aye retained the episcopal office of the Early Church. 

Motivations can vary. The Apology (on Augustana XIV) asserts that 
“it is our greatest wish to maintain Church polity and the grades in the 
Church, even though they have been made by human authority. For we 
know that Church discipline, as it is laid down in the ancient canons, was 
instituted by the Fathers with a good and useful intention." 

The Swedish Church Order of 1571 went a step farther, declaring 
“this order was very useful and undoubtedly came from God the Holy 
Spirit (the giver of all good gifts),” wherefore it “was favored and adopted 
all over Christendom, and has ever since continued, and will last as long 
as the world stands." These words of the Church Order (written by our 
first evangelical archbishop) do not mean, of course, that the episcopal 
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order is necessary for a right administration of the means of grace. It 
is a good order and a good gift of God, and is expected to remain for 
all time. But if any one would turn this matter of convenience into a 
matter of salvation by saying that there cannot be true ministers and 
true Sacraments unless there are bishops, all our churches would rise up 
in unanimous protest. 


From this follows our attitude toward the matter of Apostolic Succession. 
We may value it as one of the many visible proofs of our connection 
with the Church of the Apostles. We may restore it, if it is broken, in 
the same way as we can restore the communion liturgy of the Early Church 
when it has fallen into disuse. But it can never be a question of com- 
pulsion, of something that has to be. The practice of the Swedish Church 
is an illustration. This Church is one of those churches which are con- 
sidered to be in possession of Apostolic Succession. It prizes this posses- 
sion and rejoices over the opportunities for ecumenical contacts which it 
affords. But at the same time this Church receives, as a matter of course, 
pastors from other Lutheran Churches which do not have the Succession 
and considers their ordination without any question as valid. 


It is conceivable that new confessional writings may become necessary, 
not to replace those we now have, but to supplement them. The Confes- 
sions are not a compendium of Scripture, a summary of all our faith. They 
make a powerful witness to the Evangelical faith, and they give more 
precise expression to this faith and define its limits on those points to 
which attention had been drawn by the conflict of the time. The questions 
around which controversy raged in the sixteenth century are not always 
the questions in which our time finds itself in greatest need of guidance. 
Especially in cases where the Church establishes itself in an heathen 
environment or in a radically changed cultural world we can readily 
imagine the necessity of formulating its position in new articles. These 
then become a standard around which to rally on the way to an unknown 
future, Our Swedish Church Order of 1571 was this kind of a confession. 
Such new confessions need not be adopted necessarily by all Lutheran 
churches. It is enough that we hold to those we already have. They give 
evidence of our faithfulness to the Credo of the Early Church and the 
truth of the Gospel, as our Reformers have helped us to understand them. 
On this foundation each one may then have freedom to say whatever 
needs be said in any age and any part of the world. 


The freedom of the Church in every period to order its life in the 
most effective way is maintained very clearly in the Formula of Concord 
(SD, X). The Church of God has power and authority to determine any- 
where and any time when circumstances warrant changing all so-called 
adiaphora, that which pertains to its external functioning, its order of 
worship, its form of organization, its various ministries, its congregational 
constitution and its methods of work. The Confession defines these adiaphora 
as "ceremonies and Church rites which are neither commanded nor for- 
bidden in God's Word, but are introduced into the Church with a good 
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intention, for the sake of good order and propriety, or otherwise to main- 
tain Christian discipline" (in opening section of Art. X). 

In the same article the Formula of Concord gives a classic statement 
of the principle to be followed in all reform efforts, namely, to effect what 
"at any time may be regarded as most profitable, most beneficial and best 
for good order, for Christian discipline, Evangelical dignity and the edifi- 
cation of the Church." 

The Church must not lose its freedom to change its form of functioning. 
There are good things, even treasures of the Church, which wear out and 
in time have to be replaced. For instance, Bible translations, hymn books 
and catechisms. These, too, must change when language and environment 
change. To a certain extent this is true, also, of church buildings and 
architecture which follow changes in building materials and techniques. 
The Church always has to contend with an egocentric conservatism which 
insists that everything shall be as it was only because people are accustomed 
so to have it. This kind of conservatism is not Evangelical. It is the kind 
that has fastened on the Roman Church its unintelligible language and 
its unalterable liturgy. We of the Evangelical Church must not permit 
our old Bible translations, our old hymns, or our venerable pulpit language 
to become a new church-Latin. 

True loyalty to the Gospel always means, therefore, to let the Spirit 
do his creative work. Faithfulness to the Word is not loyalty to a rigid 
and finished institution but a participation in a creative activity whereir 
God is at work. 

Therefore Paul writes to Timothy, "Guard the truth that has been 
entrusted to you by the Holy Spirit who dwells within us.” We must 
have the Spirit if we are to be faithful stewards of the heritage entrusted 
to us. The Spirit enlightens also by imparting wisdom and making it pos- 
sible for us to "prove what is the will of God, what is good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect" also in matters that pertain to the building up of 
the Church and the re-ordering of the Church's work in new and difficult 
circumstances. It is evidence of the Spirit's working through the Word 
when the Church constantly attacks new difficulties arising in its develop- 
ment, and when Christians carefully consider with each other matters that 
call for discussion and do it in an attitude of constant prayer and ceaseless 
listening to the Word. 

Again, Scripture provides examples. The letters of the Apostles repre- 
sent an unceasing wrestling with ever new difficulties. Unforeseen prob- 
lems crowd in on every side. The congregations ask questions. Sometimes 
they act without asking, and are in danger of going in a wrong direction. 
The Apostle gives counsel and exhortation. He points to the words of 
the Lord or quotes from the Old Testament. He gives his own opinion. 
In some cases he gives detailed instructions, in others he speaks only 
in general terms. But this constant wrestling with something new shows 
the Spirit at work in the Word. 
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lt is ever so in the living Church. True, the age of the Apostles was 
a period of breaking through and building up, and everything had to 
be arranged, from the ground up; but the situation is very much the same 
today in the younger churches and also the older churches are in a period 
of fateful transition. It would be a mistake to believe that the Apostles 
have given a final answer to all the problems of the Church and to all 
its practical questions. Such is the conception of a false Biblicism which 
Luther and the Reformers rejected. We Lutherans have never looked 
on the rules which the Apostle Paul gave for a series of particular prob- 
lems as binding on us. We do not have the same order of presbyters, 
bishops, and deacons as is mentioned in the pastoral epistles. We do not 
enroll as widows of the congregation women who are at least 60 years 
of age and have been married only once. Yet even such a portion of 
the Word of God can teach us something. It can point us in certain directions 
and give us counsel. It teaches us above all that the Church of God in 
matters of outward organization and methods of work never is finished but 
must always be prepared to serve the age in which it lives. In one place 
Paul gives Timothy certain directions about a minister's attitude towards 
money and adds, "Think over what I say, for the Lord will grant you 
understanding in everything” (II Tim. 2:7). The Apostle knows how 
difficult it is to give a rule that covers all eventualities. He knows how hard 
it is to apply a principle. But he knows also that the Lord himself will 
give understanding to his servant in each situation, to enable him to 

ecome a faithful and wise steward and to find the right solution in those 
unforeseen problems he will meet. When God's love (Rom. 5:5) has been 
poured into our hearts through the Holy Spirit, then, indeed, God can 
teach us to love God with all our mind, our thoughts, our intelligence, as 
the first and greatest commandment teaches us. The Lord has need even 
of such service. It would be a serious sign of stagnation if there were 
no questions in the Church, and there were no discussions of how to 
act, work, and speak, The Spirit would have ceased to work if everything 
were completed and closed. Then an unalterable tradition would have 
decided and regulated what God had reserved for decision and regulation 
by his Spirit. Then tradition would have assumed a role that belonged 
only to the Word and the Spirit. 

The right to reform does not mean an itching eagerness to change. 
Two considerations obligate us to be cautious, 

The one is the fact that the Holy Spirit has been at work also in the 
past. The human regulations in the Church are not only human, At the 
First Couhcil of the Church, following discussion and study of the Word 
of God, a unanimous agreement was arrived at and the process explained 
in these words, “it has seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us.” This 
does not imply that such decisions are binding on all ages. But it does 
suggest that we should always treat carefully the heritage of the Church. 
Especially in the matter of liturgy, as, for example, in the communion 
service, the Holy Spirit has given us forms which have proved themselves 
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vital even after a thousand years. They may turn out to be useful even 
to the day when Christ returns. 


The other reason for caution is love. The Confessions constantly remind 
us of what the Scripture commands: to be concerned about weak brethren, 
ie, such as have difficulty when their devotion has to live and grow 
in new forms. Then, too, we must be anxious about unity. Harmony, says 
the Apology (on CA, XV, toward the end) is more important than all other 
advantages if it can be obtained without offense to consciences. In our 
time this matter of harmony in church rites, in liturgy and hymns, has 
gained new significance because of the reducing of distances and the 
great increase in the number of emigrants and refugees, For many thou- 
sands of people who must leave their homeland and Church, perhaps never 
to return, it is of great help if our churches can have so much in common 
that these people feel at home wherever they take part in Evangelical- 
Lutheran worship. 


Love, however, demands not only that we care for those who are 
used to a certain tradition. It demands also that we regard those who 
have not grown up in any church tradition at all. 


This can happen in the old churches. In various places those active 
in the Church have become a small minority in the great folk-churches. 
These who sustain the work of the Church must then remember that 
the Church is not only for them. They cannot hold fast to that which 
they have loved and been accustomed to since childhood in such a way 
that each new generation becomes ever more alienated from the churchly 
heritage. 

It is even more true of the younger churches which are a fruit of 
missions in recent times. The old churches have sometimes sinned against 
these by bringing to them, along with the Gospel, all the customs, usages 
and forms of thought which we in the Western world are accustomed to 
associate with the life of our churches. We have shown ourselves in the 
mission fields exactly in the character we have developed here at home, 
with all those traits which can be understood only from our own par- 
ticular history, and with all those controversial theological questions which 
once upon a time were of importance to us. At times we have forgotten 
that some of the things we have cherished have lost their importance 
even for people in our own land and become an obstacle in our effort to 
reach our own brethren. What can then be expected on the mission-field? 
Assuredly, there are times when we need to say to each other what Peter 
said to the Apostles and the Elders in Jerusalem. "Now therefore why do 
you make trial of God by putting a yoke upon the neck of the disciples 
Which neither our fathers nor we have been able to bear?" (Acts 15:10). 

On that occasion the Church saw its way clearly. A Greek or an Egyptian 
did not have to become a Jew in order to become a Christian. The road 
is the same today. An African or an Asian does not have to assume Western 
ways, forms of thought, or Western music and architecture, in order to 
become a Christian. In this matter we need to make clear to our brethren, 
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with sympathy and with emphasis, what our confessional writings teach. 
The Church of God has power and authority in every time and every place 
to change churchly customs to the best advantage. We would look te 
our coloured brethren for those saintly, good, strong and wise church 
men who could take leadership in their hands and in love to their people 
arrange the life of the Church in their generation and among their country- 
men in a way best suited "for good order, Christian discipline, Evangelical 
profession and the edification of the Church." 

The Church is the creation of the Spirit and the temple of the Spirit. 
But where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom. Just because it is 
the Spirit that builds the Church, it really grows, changes, adapts itself 
to new times, and yet remains the Church as long as it is faithful to 
the Word and Sacraments. The result is, on the one hand, a sound con- 
servatism, a veneration of what we have inherited from our forefathers, a 
love to our churchly heritage, and, on the other hand, a humble willingness 
to constantly re-examine, an obligation in every age to seek to improve, 
and an unfearing confidence in the Spirit's guidance in new, strange 
situations, 

It is a great gift of God that our Reformers had this insight and that 
our Lutheran confessional writings so clearly testify to it. Now we pray 
that this gift may belong to all our various Lutheran churches, so that 
in all our conduct we may bear witness before the world to this freedom 
and this unity. Then we can truly be completely united in a common 
Evangelical faith, and at the same time be generously tolerant in matters 
of churchly rites and ceremonies, giving to each what it desires. All the 
while we will love each other, Set the difficulties one of another, 
bear each other's burdens and strengthen each other's faith. 


Free for Service in the World 
Epcan M. CARLSON* 


We who are gathered in Minneapolis these days as representatives of 
the Lutheran Church throughout the world are keenly aware that we 
must keep our eyes firmly fixed upon him who is the Head of the Church. 
Unless we have “the mind of Christ” we are not likely to speak significantly 
to our world and time. We must focus our attention upon him if we are 
to catch his vision of the world. 

It is not in spite of this centrality of Christ in our thought, but because 
of it, that we must speak about our service to the world. He whom we 
know as Lord and Saviour is the Lord and Saviour of the world. If we 
would belong to him in hallowed intimacy we must stand ready to be 
the agents of his love in faithful obedience to the ends of the earth. Nor 
dare we forget that part of that renewal of the Church which God granted 
through Luther and the Reformers was that Christian discipleship is 


*Dr. Edgar M. Carlson, President, Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn., 
U.S.A. 
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not a cloistered thing to be practiced in isolation from the world but 
is rather to be expressed in wholehearted engagement in the world of 
which we are a part. 

It may be well for us to remember that the world is listening, too, to 
what we are saying these days. Unity and freedom are part of the vo- 
cabulary in which the world gives expression to its human hopes. Something 
there is in all of us that knows we were meant for unity and brotherhood 
and not for loneliness and enmity. We may not understand the full depth 
of the tensions that threaten our life together, we may be quite wrong 
about their causes or their cures, but our very humanity shrinks in terror 
from the thought that these tensions should be permitted to grow unhindered 
and unchallenged until they reap their full harvest of tragedy again. And 
freedom, too, is a magic word that strikes a responsive chord in the 
human family. We may be quite wrong about our conception of freedom, 
we may seek it in unlikely places, and we may end in the most Kee 
servitude, but we will be disappointed and frustrated in our failure as 
those who were not meant to fail. 

In that which follows we shall attempt to do three things: First, we 
will seek briefly to describe the Christian free man in order that we may 
approach our task with the same understanding of what it means to be 
free. Second, we will seek to describe a Christian view of the world in 
order that we may have a common understanding of the place in which our 
service is to be rendered. Third, we will seek to clarify certain aspects 
of the Christian's service to the world, particularly in relation to specific 
problems and issues which confront us in our time. 


I. Tur CumsriaN Free MAN 


First, then, who is the Christian free man? He is not just a man who 
has gained some measure of success in the universal quest for human 
freedom. He may or may not be living in a free society, with democratic 
forms of government. He may or may not be living in a land of abun- 
dance and opportunity. To be sure, the Christian free man is a man, 
and as such longs for freedom from tyranny and oppression, freedom from 
hunger and want, freedom from disease and pain, freedom from those 
limitations which are placed upon him by his own ignorance and weakness 
or by the inconsiderate will and evil intention of others in the society about 
him. But he is not distinguished from his fellows by the amount of such 
freedom he enjoys now or is likely to enjoy in the future. 

It is at quite a different level that Christian freedom begins. The Christian 
has been made free. He has it as a gift and not as an achievement. Indeed, 
one would have to say that there is a freedom which the unbeliever claims 
which the Christian has surrendered,—the freedom from God. To want to 
order one’s life as though he were the center of the universe, as though 
there were no other god than one’s own desires and ambitions and hopes,— 
this the Christian knows as bondage and slavery. He knows that he cannot 
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overcome the God whose world this is and whose law governs him as it 
does all men and things. He has known the might of God's hand upon 
him and felt the inescapable judgement of his law upon what he does 
and what he is, and he knows that there is no escape from it. The easy 
way of denying God's existence and the harder way of meeting his demands 
so as to be free of him have become alike impossible alternatives for the 
Christian. The only way open is the way of surrender to this God whom 
we cannot escape. To this broken and defeated man, the God who has 
made himself known in Jesus Christ, speaks the reconciling and forgiving 
word, "Thy sins are forgiven thee." To hear and accept that word of 
forgiveness is to be made free. It is to have the center of one's life changed; 
it is to be governed by a center outside oneself, in God. It is to have 
been reconciled to God and to his world. It is to become a citizen of 
that kingdom to which we rightly belong. Indeed, it is to be righteous, for 
to be in this relationship of faith and trust, of acceptance and obedience, is 
to be in the right relationship to God. 


So one can say that the Christian free man has been freed from himself 
and freed in so radical and fundamental a way that he must be called a 
"new creature." The difference between egocentric, self-reliant, and self- 
confident and self-satisfied men and those whose trust and confidence is 
in Christ is the most radical and fundamental distinction that can be 
drawn between men. 


It is important to remember, however, that the forgiven sinner never 
reaches a point where he no longer needs forgiveness. It is just in the 
acceptance of forgiveness that he transcends and overcomes his egocen- 
trieity. When he accepts forgiveness he is freed also from sin and guilt. 
By that same forgiveness, so dearly purchased and so firmly assured by 
Christ's death on the Cross, he has also been made free from the Law 
and from the wrath of God. Even death has lost its terror and its power 
through the triumph of God's utter love in Christ's death and resurrection 
from the dead. The Christian free man thus stands in a new relationship 
to God and therefore is a new man, with a new perspective of his destiny 
and with a new outlook upon his world. All of this he has as a gift and not 
as an achievement. 


IL Tur Curistıav View or THE Wonn 


What shall we say about the world which the Christian free man is 
called to serve? We must say that it is God's world. created it and 
maintains it. It is not only true that he was the Creator; he is the Creator 
still. This day is as dependent upon his creative power as the first day. 
Our God is a living God, who moves and acts in all the processes of nature 
and of history. We are not less dependent upon him today than was 
Abraham, though we may be less aware of our dependence. Because there 
is so much about the world of things which bears the mark of man's 
effort and inventive genius, and so much about our social institutions that 
has been willed into existence by the decisions of men, we may be de- 
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ceived into thinking that this is our world; that we have taken the place 
of God as its creators. But we can still only discover and use the elements 
of the physical world we cannot create them. For all we know about 
life and living things we cannot bring life into being. This is still God's 
world. This means much more than that he has given us laws according 
to which men are to govern themselves and use the world in which he 
has placed them. It means that his law is written into the very universe 
itself. In the physical world it has long been clear that nature is not subject 
to pure whim and fancy but that there is a certain necessity about it so 
that it is meaningful even in this day to speak of the "laws of nature." 
In the realm of human relations and social institutions, also, it is evident 
that there is at least a certain structure from which men cannot free them- 
selves. There is biological necessity, for instance, for the existence of the 
family. The propagation of the race depends upon it. And within com- 
munities there must be some kind of political organization which maintains 
a degree of law and order among the members of the community. Physical 
hunger calls for some kind of economic activity and, in developed societies 
at least, some kind of economic organization. It is not accidental that 
men have been thrown into relationships of dependence and responsibility, 
in families and political units and economic societies. It could not be 
otherwise. The Christian, and particularly the Christian who has been 
instructed by Luther, sees in these structures and processes the on-going 
activity of God. They are "masks of God," he said. We live within these 
structures as a part of the discipline of God, For Luther the Law of God 
was not a set of legal statutes nearly so much as it was the concrete 
representative of law and order,—the policeman, the school teacher, the 
parent. Even when such representatives are not Christian, or god-fearing, 
they are used by God in maintaining life and some degree of restraint upon 
self-centered men. It is part of God's gracious design that even evil men 
in the performance of their duties within society make some contribution 
to the common good. 

The importance of what has been said above for the subject with which 
we are dealing is that the world in which we are called to serve is a world 
in which God is already at work. God's entrance into human affairs does 
not begin with our entrance into them. It will not do, therefore, to think 
of Luther or of the Lutheran Church as belonging to the "world-denying" 
religions of the world. Neither will it do to think of the world of nature 
and history and society as a kind of neutral world, raw material, out of 
which we may make something good if we are good enough. It is not 
true that God's only point of contact with the world is the Christian and 
that the only power of God at work in the world is the power of the 
Gospel. There is a secular dominion of God which is not only represented 
by a claim on the part of God but is represented in the disciplines of life 
itself. When the Christian goes out to serve the world, he goes not into 
a strange and foreign land but into a dominion of Cod, as an obedient 
subject and a willing servant. 

The Law according to which God exercises his dominion in the world 
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and which is written into the very nature of the universe has been con- 
cretely formulated in the Ten Commandments, and most especially in 
the second table of those Commandments, There is a very intimate con- 
nection between the basic structures of society and the Commandments 
which stand guard against the disintegration of the family, the destruction 
of life, and against disorder in the realm of human relations and property. 
Each of them protects and preserves some natural bond in the social body. 
The only complete fulfillment of this Law is in love-in love like that 
which was revealed and incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ. As one 
who has been the object of the forgiving love of God in Christ, the Chris- 
tian knows the real meaning of God's law of love which is at the heart 
of the universe itself. 


The Law of God is all one, though it may demand different things of 
us in different relationships. Toward God the proper response of love is 
faith, trust, acceptance. Toward our neighbor it is forgiveness and help- 
fulness. As a parent it may involve discipline as well as forgiveness. For 
all in authority it involves the proper discharge of those functions which 
are the safeguards of the rights of others and which will result in the 
greatest good for all. In all of our human relationships God's Law requires 
that men shall always be governed by a sincere concern for their fellows 
and that they shall apply all their resources of mind and heart and will 
to know what things will contribute to their neighbor's good and to do 
them. This obligation rests alike upon all men, but the Christian knows 
that this is so. 


One thing more must be said about this world in which the Christian 
is called to serve. There is an enemy at work in it. We need not seek 
far to find him, for he is in each of us. In man's own rebellious spirit,— 
in the desire to usurp God's place as the sovereign of his own life and 
of at least as much of the world as affects him, is the real destructive 
power in all human society. This egocentricity, this bondage to ourselves, 
is in fact bondage to the devil, for it is this rebellion against God which 
the devil seeks to promote. We cannot fashion a world which will make 
men free from this bondage to themselves. Only God through his Law 
and Gospel can accomplish that release. The Christian can be the instrument 
of that Law and Gospel—to confess it and proclaim it and live by it. 
But when freedom comes to another as when it came to him, the Christian 
will know that it is God's gracious deed and not the product of any 
human service, even if it be that of a Christian free man. 


III. Tae CHRISTIAN'S SERVICE TO THE Wonn 


We shall now speak more specifically about the Christian’s service to 
the world. First we shall make two general observations about it and 
then turn to some problems and issues which confront the Christian in 
his service to our present time. The first observation is this: Because the 
Christian has been made free by God's free gift, and not by anything 
that he has earned for himself, he is free to serve his neighbor for his 
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neighbor's sake. He does not need to keep his eye focussed on the reward 
which such service may bring, either in this world or in the world to 
come. Justification by grace alone, through faith alone, makes it possible 
for us to put our neighbor in the center. We are not governed by legalistic 
rules but by human needs. We can and must be practical in our approach 
to the problems of our world. In every situation the Christian is free to 
choose the course of action which he honestly believes will result in the 
greatest good for his fellowmen. This practical aspect of the Lutheran 
understanding of Christian responsibility has far-reaching implications. 

The second observation is this: Because God is already at work in the 
world of nature and history and social institutions, the Christian is free 
to work with all men and for all men. He can seck the welfare of others 
in community projects, in political organizations, in social welfare pro- 
grams, in the councils of nations, and wherever else the opportunity may 
present itself, and do so from a genuine concern for his neighbor, even 
when those associated with him are not acting on the basis of such mo- 
tivation. The real question is not whether we shall cooperate with those 
who do not share our faith and love but whether we shall cooperate with 
God who is at work in all the secular domains of life, even among those 
without faith and love. 

And now we come to what may be the most difficult part of this 
assignment. What shall we say about the Christian's service in the face 
of particular and specific problems and issues which confront our world 
and time? From what has been said about the practical aspects of a Lu- 
theran's understanding of the Christian’s responsibility, it is clear that 
we cannot assume that the needs of men which lay their claim upon the 
Christian will be everywhere the same, except that all men need to be 
reconciled to God and all of us must be the willing witnesses of the saving 
Gospel, Even so, the strategy of our witness may vary. In those legitimate 
worldly needs which God wants us to have a share in supplying, the 
variation will be much greater. In a nation embarrassed by its abundance 
our needs are not likely to be the same as those in countries from which 
some of you come where hunger is a constant companion of many. In 
a land where people have so long enjoyed civil freedom that they have 
grown careless of it, the problems may be different than they are in 
countries where freedom is struggling to be born, or where it has been 
lost again. And to whatever extent the needs of the world about us differ, 
the claims which the neighbors need makes upon the Christian will differ 
too. And still there are some things that we can say together and which 
we may need to say together in order to help us meet these varied claims. 

1. The faithful fulfillment of our earthly callings, whether it be in the 
most simple society or the most highly technical and industrial civilization, 
constitutes an opportunity for doing something that God wants done in 
the world. If our job is not that kind of a job we ought not be in it. If 
it is that kind of a job we should do it well, for the sake of our neighbor. 
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One must justify his existence in a society by doing something that con- 
tributes to the welfare of all. 

2. We stand today in awe before the secrets of nature which have 
been unlocked by the genius of men of science and before the machines 
which have been produced by engineering skill. There are those among 
us who sometimes wonder whether this great body of scientific knowledge 
and engineering skill, which is now sufficient to destroy the human race, 
is not a measure of man's proud rebellion against God rather than a mark 
of God's presence in the world. But if what we have said about the world 
is true,-that this is really God's world and that he is at work within it 
according to Law-then the Christian may surely believe that God's hand 
is in all of this, even when he has had to work through men who knew 
him not, and even though such expanding human knowledge involved the 
risk that it might be used by men against one another instead of for the 
welfare of all. The Christian may accept, use, and contribute to such 
scientific development in the confidence that this, too, is within the pur- 
poses of God for the world. 


3. What shall one say about the struggle for freedom and for the es- 
tablishment of political and social institutions suitable to its achievement? 
lt may seem presumptuous for one who enjoys the full freedom which 
the Constitution of the United States provides to instruct those among 
you for whom freedom is more hope than reality, but I should like to 
Suggest some considerations which seem to me to be related to our 
Christian faith about the free man and about the world in which he lives. 


a) God has been at work in the political structure of the world during 
all these centuries and there is reason for believing that his power is 
on the side of freedom. Despite the return of tyranny and oppression in 
some parts of the world in recent decades, the long trends of political 
history have been toward democratic structures rather than away from 
them. While the existence of government is ordained of God, it does not 
follow that any particular kind of government can claim the same kind 
of divine sanction which applies to government as such. The fact that 
God was able to use the absolute monarchy of King Solomon or the 
imperial rule of the Caesars does not imply any endorsement of absolute 
monarchy or imperial rule. Even Luther's “Letter to the Christian Nobil- 
ity" must now be translated into a “Letter to the Citizens of Minnesot: 
if we are to claim his sanction for our views of Christian responsibility 
in a state. 

There is reason for believing that God wills the increase of freedom, 
too, in the very nature of the Christian faith. For Christianity is a very 
personal religion,-one man alone with God. No family, no nation, no 
church can answer for any man in the presence of God. He must answer 
for himself. It is difficult to understand how a form of government in 
which the rulers prescribe what is demanded of the citizens, except insofar 
as such prescription is necessary to protect the rights of all, can do justice 
to the intensely personal way in which God deals with man in faith. 
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Moreover, the Christian is called to serve his neighbor freely, out of 
genuine concern for him, and a good government must be such as to 
allow for the largest measure of such voluntary and generous action. 


b) What the Church has to say in the matter of political freedom may 
need to be said differently to those who are in authority and to those 
over whom they rule. To those in authority, at national and international 
levels, surely the word of the Church must be in support of extending 
the areas of freedom. In some cases this may mean the establishment 
and promotion of programs which will prepare a people for the exercise 
of the rights and responsibilities of civil liberty. The direction and the 
goal should be clear. The Church must, also, remind those in authority that 
they are responsible to God, whether or not they are also responsible 
through democratic processes to their own citizens. The Church may too 
easily accept the status quo, especially if it enjoys security within it. 
Those who profit from things as they are may be as selfish as those who 
rebel against them. The Church must be sure that it is not among them. 

The word of the Church to those who seek a larger measure of freedom 
than the political structure now allows is more difficult. That they should be 
encouraged to use such lawful processes as may be at hand, may be agreed 
by all. That they must be motivated in their concern for larger freedom by 
the welfare of all is also apparent. But what shall they do when governments 
under which they live do not provide for that minimum of freedom which 
is essential to human dignity and to the development of human personality? 
Christians cannot be indifferent to such a situation. whether it is an ac- 
complished fact in a government which has taken away civil freedom or 
a tendency within a government which threatens to end in such a result. 
They must take positive action in the face of it. This action may be in 
the form of patient suffering, consciously accepted. More than one tyranny 
has found the patient suffering of the “terrible meek” to be its greatest 
obstacle. Such action may be in the form of non-cooperation without 
violence, —a weapon in behalf of freedom which is gaining stature and 
achieving results in more than one part of the world. It may be in the 
form of positive action to substitute order with freedom for oppressive 
domination. When such a course of action is accepted as a last resort it 
must be in the name of true order and honest government, and in behalf 
of the welfare of all, not as a private action. The decision with regard 
to which course is to be taken in the face of such intolerable circumstances 
must be made by the individual Christians, with full respect for the free 
decision of others. Whatever alternative is chosen, those who suffer the 
loss of freedom and react positively in the face of it are entitled to the 
sympathetic understanding and support of Christians everywhere. 

4. Next to the proclamation of the Gospel itself, the service to the 
world which has been particularly the Christian domain has been the 
work of mercy. The Church's works of mercy have been among the 
brightest jewels in her crown. This must always be the case. As long 
as there are sick, poor, hungry, naked, homeless, and imprisoned among 
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our neighbors throughout the world the Church and the individual Chris- 
tian must heed their call Lutheran World Action with its more than 
one hundred million dollars in money and goods since World War II 
ne impressively to both the need for help and the willingness to 
lo so. 

But something is different about the situation in our time, nonetheless. 
We have become conscious of the possibilities of meeting human welfare 
needs through the channels of government, especially in those countries 
where governments are directly responsive to the will of the people them- 
selves. Although the Church needs to guard against claiming too much, 
it is certainly true that it has been one of the powerful influences toward 
this kind of general concern for human wellbeing. Government welfare 
programs have become a fixed part of public policy in all of the more 
highly developed countries in the world and are increasingly being adopted 
as basic policy in the less developed but rapidly rising nations. 

Our concern here is only to inquire into the Christian's relation to this 
public provision for the needs of human welfare. A few comments will have 
to suffice as a basis for further discussion. 

a) The Christian will rejoice in the provisions which the citizens of 
any land make for the alleviation of their real needs. He will not be dis- 
turbed that some areas of need which were formerly left to the Church 
to care for are now being provided through public channels, even though 
the Church may thereby have lost a specific opportunity to bear witness 
to the love of God. Are there not enough needs still unmet to challenge 
the Christian Church? The desire to help the unfortunate has been a 
major force in bringing such public programs into being, and in so far 
as this has been the case, the Christian will applaud the motivation which 
lies behind them. He will, moreover, want to actively promote such pro- 
grams of mutual helpfulness particularly in the less richly endowed areas 
of the world. 

b) Christians will guard against the temptation to view such programs 
as any excuse for indolence or extravagance or lack of personal responsibility 
for one's own life and future. To look upon such programs in terms of 
personal profit to oneself, rather than as opportunities to contribute to 
the welfare of all, is to reduce them to the level of commercially profitable 
arrangements, 

c) It cannot be denied that there is a certain risk involved for freedom 
in the inclination to seek security at the hands of government. The more 
we invoke the political order to do for us those things which it is to 
our advantage to do together, the more carefully we must guard against 
the tendency of government to extend its powers beyond our intention. 
There are powers that are inherent in the very nature of government. 
It must maintain order with justice. The Christian Church has a responsi- 
bility to help the state to understand the meaning of justice-the whole 
pattern of right in behalf of which government may and must properly 
use force to compel obedience. It is not clear that social welfare pro- 
grams are inherently a part of the administration of justice. They rather 
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constitute an arrangement for sharing risks, costs, and benefits which is 
handled by the state as the most inclusive unit of its citizens. There is 
no reason why government should not constitute the administrative unit 
for such inclusive welfare programs, provided only that it does not in- 
terfere with its administration of justice. The Church and the Christian 
will, however, recognize that such an arrangement may constitute a hazard 
for freedom and a temptation to those in authority to exercise powers 
beyond those which are intended. 

5. We must speak of one more problem and issue that confronts modern 
Christians with a special urgency,—the problem of race relations. There 
can be no basis in faith or in fact for any assumption of superiority on 
the part of any of God's children. The record of the more fortunate and 
privileged races, and in particular the white race, is compiled of sufficient 
injustice and oppression to give the lie to any such pretense, We have 
reason to be proud of and grateful for the patience and good judgment 
which has generally characterized the reaction of the negro people in 
this country to the decision of the Supreme Court in behalf of equality. 
We have reason for embarrassment and shame that certain elements amon; 
the white race have not demonstrated equal qualities of character ani 
citizenship. There is need for repentance, too, that as Christians we were 
not far ahead of secular authorities in abolishing the color line within 
our worshipping communities. The problems of race are not restricted 
to American soil. In Africa and Asia and the islands of the sea, wherever 
men are thrown together from different cultures and races, the urgency 
of this issue is growing by leaps and bounds. Surely no Christian will be 
content with any judgment about any of his neighbors which is not based 
on an honest effort to understand him. Christian instruction that is not 
global in its interest and all-inclusive in its concern cannot be Christian, 
There can be no lines drawn where the Christian Church is at work, 
either in missions, in mercy, or in learning. 

There is the possibility that we have waited too long to give justice 
and freedom and equality to the oppressed races of the world, and that 
we shall not be permitted to make any great contribution or claim any 
credit for what is happening. Perhaps in God's providence they must 
themselves take the decisive steps in order that they may stand with self- 
respect and confidence in a new world. If that should be true, let us at 
least stand with bowed head, in penitence for our sins and in prayer for 
their success. 

Each of you will know of many things that should have been said about 
the Christian free man's service to the world which have not been said. 
And perhaps this is as it should be. Christ calls to each of us as one who 
has been made free through his grace and points us to the world that 
is nearest to us. It is there we must serve. I would close by reminding 
you that it was Martín Luther who said, "For this was the reason why 
he put off the form of God and took on the form of a servant, that he 
might draw down our love for him and fasten it on our neighbor." 
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Free and United in Hope 
FRIEDRICH-WILHELM KRUMMACHER® 


I 
Nor vET-AND YET EVEN NOW 


Our Lord Jesus Christ has indeed set us free; but we are still looking 
forward to the day of our ultimate liberation. In Christ the Church is 
one body even now; but we are still waiting for the last day when he 
himself will make manifest this unity now but dimly perceived amid the 
manifold divisions, 

Let me begin with an experience that illustrates what I have in mind. 
It was during those years after the end of the war, when our prisoners 
of war were finally returning home. One day we were informed by our 
Evangelical Railway Travelers’ Aid that there was a large number of 
pastors in the trainload of prisoners who had arrived at a certain border 
station. We went there at once. Now we were standing at the gate of 
the camp. We heard the public address system of the prison camp tell 
the pastors to assemble at the gate. Now we could see them coming. They 
were still prisoners, but yet they had the discharge certificate in their 
pocket, They were still subject to a power which could at any minute 
‘orce them back into prison, but they were nevertheless on their way, to 
their homes and to freedom, and the camp gate was standing wide open. 
They were still wearing their tattered prison garments, but they were 
already looking forward to new homes and new clothing. They had been 
scattered through various barracks, but even now they were merging into 
a fellowship of brethren converging toward the gate to freedom. 

This unforgettable scene may help to make clearer to us the way the 
Church of Christ must take through this world. 

We are still waiting. Death and Satan still put forth their claim to 
power. We have not yet been clothed with the garments of salvation 
(Isa, 61:10). We have not yet been united but are only a guilt-stained 
accumulation of people, rent by division and hounded by the powers of 
this world. But nevertheless: even now we are a people set apart. Even 
now we are on the way to the glorious liberty of the sons of God. Even 
now we have received, in Baptism, the guarantee of our deliverance, Even 
now the gate to freedom is opened before us. 

Not yet, and yet even now! That is why we say: "Free and united 
in Lope." The comparison I used above is, of course, inadequate and, 
like every comparison, fails to reflect the fullness of divine reality; the 
decisive factor is missing: Christ, the Author of freedom. It is Jesus Christ 
who frees us; He is the living guarantee of our perfect freedom to come. 
He himself calls the prisoners together in his Church. He has a definite 
goal in view; that is why our "not yet, and yet even now" is no figment 
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of our imagination but actual reality. Christ has snatched his Church out 
of captivity, and now those whom he has set free are on the road home 
together, "mid toil and tribulation still, but under the banner of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Victor. 


"Free and united in hope" means that our hope is not based on some 
Christian ideology or on some ideal projected into the future; the fountain 
of our hope is the same Lord who walked as a man here on earth. Our 
hope rests on his incarnation and his Cross, his resurrection and his ex- 
altation. He came once, and just as surely will come again (Rev. 1:4). 
He began his work, and just as surely will complete it. He dealt with 
our sinful past by forgiving our sins, and just as surely does he lay 
open the future for the consummation of our redemption." 

Hence the subject that we are discussing today, "Free and United in 
Hope,” is no mere afterthought or superfluous appendix. On the contrary, 
all that has been said here during the past week was said in the context 
of our hope, that present token of our future. God did not cease working 
on Easter or Pentecost, Release from the guilt of our sin involves the 
hope that one day we shall be free from all sin and worship him as 
Lord of all in the new creation in union with uncounted hosts from all 
languages and races. 

This sinful and divided, this suffering and struggling Church, in which 
we liberated sinners are united, is marching on and has a goal: the com- 
ing kingdom of God, the Church triumphant, whose head is Jesus Christ 
alone. 

But it is a sign of God’s grace that we still live in the period of waiting 
and hoping. Under God, we still have the freedom of decision and the 
freedom of united service. We are living in the interval between Christ's 
Easter victory and his glorious return in majesty and power. Until the 
dawn of that great day we wait and struggle, while his ambassadors 
carry the message of victory (Matt. 24:14) to the ends of the earth 
(Acts 1:8) and to the end of time (Matt. 28:20). 


II 
TokENs or Victory 


Are we therefore other-worldly dreamers, enthusiasts given to wishful 
thinking about the future? Not at all; even now there are signs attesting 
the validity of our hope, real present tokens that our hope is not in vain. 

(1) One such token of triumphant hope is each and every church 
service here on earth, even though it is only a handful of faithful disciples 
gathered in the catacombs or a prison camp, or in some remote corner 
of a country inhabited by hundreds of millions of non-Christians. Each 
and every worship service, no matter where it is held, is a public event 
where the banner of hope is raised. Pastor L. Steil who died a lonely 
death in 1945 in the concentration camp at Dachau wrote shortly before 
his death: "Intercession before the throne of God and a deep sense of 
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peace are the two elements that occupy my time. Tell the Church every- 
where that its songs of praise to God must never be silenced." Against 
these songs of victory chanted by earth-bound prisoners in concert with 
the angel choirs even the waves of political might beat in vain. Here 
in the divine services the Church offers with willing hearts its praise to 
the Lord, the Ruler of the world, who exercises his hidden but never- 
theless pervasive sway over all, a rule perceived for the present only by 
his Church but to be acknowledged at the end of days by all whether 
they want to or not-when he returns, Here in the worship service we 
proclaim the good tidings that God offers redemption and freedom, not 
the bondage of sin and suffering. Forgiveness of sins is bestowed on us 
here, now; but the body receives its freedom only after the resurrection 
of the dead. The real presence of Christ is a reality even now, though 
hidden under Word and Sacrament; but on the Last Day his Real Presence 
will be manifest to all.’ 


When we pray we know before we begin that we shall be heard because 
the coming Lord is near us even now. Hence we can pray together, "Thy 
kingdom come! Maranatha!" Even now the Holy Spirit and the Sacrament 
of Baptism are our God-given guarantees of ultimate victory, but yet God 
continues to wage his war against sin, death and the old Adam.’ Since 
we are still living in the period of hope, every call to worship is a new 
undeserved offer of his grace. Whoever neglects the worship service will 
sooner or later be left without hope (Heb. 10:25). Every worship service 
witnesses anew to our unshaken hope: what God has begun he will not 
leave unfinished. 

Whenever Christians worship together, their songs of praise merge 
even now with those great, heavenly doxologies recorded in the Book of 
Revelation (7:9 ff; 19:1-8). Whenever a congregation celebrates the 
Lord's Supper, it has a foretaste of the coming marriage feast “until He 
come." He himself, the crucified and risen Lord, gives us his Holy Sup- 
per. In view of the manifest and often shaming divisions within Chris- 
tendom, this communion meal is a pledge and token that the one Lord 
has indeed only one body and that he invites the members of his body 
to come to his table, to commune with him and with one another. The 
congregation, just before going to the communion table, sings, "Blessed 
is He that cometh in the Name of the Lord." In other words, the Lord's 
Supper is a praeludium regni dei, a prelude of the consummation of the 
kingdom (Heb. 12:22 ff.). 

(2) A second banner of triumphant hope is raised every time that 
Christians, by their deeds of love, offer tangible evidence of the truth 
of the Gospel. The Lord who will return in glory is the Servant of us 
all; that is why when we serve the brethren we are serving him (Luke 
12:37; Matt, 25). These deeds of love [Diakonie] are the best guarantee 
that our Christianity will not turn into something purely spiritual or 
intellectual. Therefore we are profoundly grateful for the work of Lutheran 
World Service on behalf of the refugees in Hong Kong, Syria, Jordan and 
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elsewhere. Such deeds of Christian love are, on the one hand, a fruit of 
the grace we have experienced at the hand of the Lord, who has freed 
us and united us for such works of love; and, on the other hand, a signal 
heralding the coming of the Lord. All our love here on earth is but 
imperfect and preliminary, and yearns for perfection: when will he come 
who is the Fountain of all love, to heal what is wounded, in a new 
heaven and a new earth! Up to the throne of grace, high above our 
feeble works of love, ascend the prayers of the harassed and tormented: 
“Maranatha. Amen! Come, Lord Jesus” (I Cor. 16:22; Rev. 22:10). 

For the Church, in whatever situation, the works of Christian love 
are a signal heralding the coming of the Lord, although the form that 
these works take may vary. There are political and social situations where 
the Christians—precisely because they are waiting for their coming Lord— 
are able to work to alleviate the misery of the masses and to see to it 
that the laws of the land are administered as justly and as humanely as 

ossible, or if need be improved. By serving in public and community 
life Christians can do their share toward making life here on earth more 
gracious and more peaceful, more just and humane; for this earth-though 
it does not yet know it—belongs to the Lord of peace and justice, truth 
and mercy. 

But even in those situations where Christians have been deprived of 
a place in public life, yes, even where they are persecuted, they are 
still charged with the task of doing these works of love, We know of 
instances-in a filthy prison cell, or out on the frozen wastes somewhere 
or behind the barbed wires of a concentration camp—where a simple act 
of self-effacing love, such as the e of a last crust of dry bread with 
a hungry fellow prisoner, is far more effective than many fine words. The 
coming Lord, in whom we hope and who will some day establish his 
glorious rule, walks among us even now, hidden among the lowly and 
oppressed, the dispossessed, the refugees and the persecuted, among "the 
least of these his brethren." Even the plainest deed of loving service is 
a raising of the banner of hope. Our despised Lord himself, when he 
was walking here on earth, said that the time will come when he wil 
order all nations to appear before his royal throne and will say to them, 
"Truly, I say to you, as you did it to one of the least of these my brethren, 
you did it to me" (Matt. 25:31-40). When the Lord returns to assume 
his kingdom he will pronounce the final verdict on the service that his 
Church has rendered (Rev. 22:12). That is why it is so important to 
recognize, even now, the coming Victor and King in the face of our 
hungry and suffering brethren. 

(8) A third token of hope triumphant is the missionary witness through- 
out the world. Not as though we imagined that our own missionary zeal 
could bring about the Christianization of the world in our generation; 
we no longer labor under such optimistic illusions. The notion that the old 
churches of Europe and America are the determining agents in the work 
of missions, and the people of Asia and Africa mere objects has lost its 
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basis now that we have come into personal contact with the young churches. 
Nevertheless the banner of our hope in the coming pect is raised high 
wherever the Church of Jesus lives according to the plain conviction 
that Christ is making it a part of a never-ceasing mission operation, namely 
that of witnessing and making disciples, at home within the boundaries 
of its own country and abroad in ecumenical fellowship with sister churches. 
New reflection on what the Scriptures say about the Church’s mission has 
taught us to speak very humbly about our own part: our Lord Jesus 
Christ invariably viewed the work of world missions from an eschatological 
aspect. It is only when he returns that all nations—including Israel—will 
be assembled at his holy mountain." 


And yet, every time our missionary witness invades the domain of the 
demons, of the dethroned deities or of militant atheism, we have a fore- 
taste here on earth already of the coming victory of our Lord, a partial 
realization of his ultimate total victory in the world. When the Church, 
in the face of every temptation to pious self-admiration and facile syncre- 
tism, boldly assumes its missionary obligation; when it refuses to be cooped 
up in a ghetto-like cage, like some tame domestic animal; when ordinarı 
Christians publicly give their plain witness in their daily life-in all suci 
instances the Lord, though he be despised and unknown in the world, 
is proclaimed as the Lord of all lords, as the coming Lord of all men 
and all nations. He secures for himself all the room he needs, be it a 
PM ever so small-such as that occupied by a cradle or a cross (II Tim. 
2:9). 

The Church's missionary witness to the coming Lord is also a source 
of abiding comfort in view of all those many things in the Church's history 
that lie uncompleted or have crumbled to pieces and have been swept 
away by the hurricane of world history. We have this comfort even when 
we think of whole churches that once were thriving and flourishing and 
then disappeared; we need mention only the Church of North Africa 
fifteen hundred years ago, or the 400-year-old Evangelical churches east 
of the Oder river in our own day. Even these shattered or almost vanished 
churches have rendered an important service in history: they are mute 
signposts pointing to the coming Lord, who will appear when all our 
church work will be gone and forgotten. Even our defeats, whether of 
a single, lonely missionary, or of entire churches—for instance, in our struggle 
against the onrush of Islam or modern atheism—yes even the unseen, un- 
known martyrdom of a lonely sufferer in a camp or prison cell-they all 
reflect the resplendent radiance of the rising Sun of righteousness, the 
Lord of light (Mal. 4:2; II Thess. 1:4-5). The coming Lord unites us 
all in the fellowship of intercession, even those quite isolated from the 
rest of us, in Siberia or China, for instance, and on a larger scale, also 
the minority or diaspora churches, scattered here and there among the 
nations; they too are precious "seedgrains of hope" (Zech. 10:9; Acts 8:4). 

The mission of the Church travels the same road as its crucified King; 
and the two are inseparably united. And though to human eyes the Cross is 
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nothing but inglorious defeat, to us it is the "defeat" of the hidden but 
yet coming victorious Lord. 


III 
SERVICE AND SUFFERING IN THE LIGHT or Hoer 


Looking forward to the coming of the Lord cures us of any illusions 
we might have about being able through our activity to transform the 
world into a society amenable to our clerical wishes. The Lord himself, 
the Lord of Glory, has reserved for himself the consummation of our 
deliverance and the establishment of his rule. That is why we must never 
place too much value upon church institutions as ends in themselves, 
however necessary they may be as the means by which we carry out 
our service in this world. Our brethren in the young churches are therefore 
free to formulate and apply new church ordinances of their own as they 
themselves see fit. And we who live in countries ruled by communism 
and are aware of the radical changes in our social conditions, have the 
duty as well as the freedom soberly to examine the question whether or 
not the traditional parochial system of the folk-church should be super- 
seded by new forms of congregations, independent and active, ready to 
confess their faith and to "fight the good fight" (I Tim. 6:12). We do 
not mean to be ungrateful for the missionary opportunities which the 
folk-church system has given us and still gives us; we know, however, 
that the future does not belong to any one traditional form of the Church, 
but only to the Lord himself. 

Each and every Christian is called upon to confess his Lord—to whom 
the future belongs-by the way he exercises his vocation and goes about 
his work, by his life at home and in the congregation. Not the least part 
of this witness is that the Christian serve his Lord Jesus Christ by boldly 
confessing him “with his lips" before his fellowmen; pagans and atheists 
are often more ready to listen to the testimony of a layman than to a 
sermon from the pulpit. This service, too, stands in the context of our 
hope in the returning Lord who on the last day will require us to give 
an account of our stewardship (Luke 16:2). Those who bow their knees 
to the Lord who gave them their freedom need never bow down to the 
lords and powers of this world. 

But when the Church boldly witnesses to its hope in the Crucified One 
as the coming Lord of all, the world will surely raise its voice in opposition 
because it puts its trust in other lords and powers. There is no way for 
a Church that acknowledges the unseen Lord to be the Ruler of the 
universe and serves him alone to avoid suffering and persecution here 
on earth. Suffering and persecution were evidently the normal situation 
of the Apostles (I Cor. 4:12-13; II Cor. 6:4f.; 11:23 ff.; Rev. 13:10). A 
Church that carries the designation “holy and apostolic” ought to be 
amazed and even dismayed if its course here on earth is smooth and un- 
obstructed. Luther, at any rate, thought that suffering was a "genuine mark 
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of the Early Church." Christians who bear the Cross while they are on 
the way to meet their Lord should be less afraid of suffering and perse- 
cution than of the invidious temptation to conform in their church, civic 
and social life to the outward splendor of this world. 

Suffering leads to repentance: how often have we not given the wrong 
kind of offense to our persecutors! And it leads to stronger hope in the 
Lord (Rev. 1:9). The more firmly a church in the state of persecution 
keeps its eyes fixed upon the Lord to come, the better able it will be to 
avoid these three forms of hopelessness: 


defeatism, i.e., a resigned retreat into the ghetto of quietistic inwardness; 


compromise, ie. adopting certain elements of man-made religions or 
ideologies for the sake of an easy peace; 

purely negative political resistance, lamenting the loss of the social 
Systems of a past age and forgetting that the Lord of history is and 
remains the Crucified One who, until the unveiling of his sovereign power 
on the last day, employs no other instruments of power but Word and 
Sacrament. 

But where altars are erected to secular gods in place of worship of the 
Lord God, or where an earthly paradise is promised in place of the 
Christian hope in the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, there Christians 
today face the same situation as the early Christians, who refused to offer 
CES to Caesar and said, “We must obey God rather than men" (Acts 
5:29). 

In such situations the Church will experience anew that seasons of 
tribulation, oppression, and even outright persecution may be especially 
blessed and profitable (I Pet. 4:14, 15). Precisely here in the Cross borne 
by Christ's Church do we see his glory reflected. Where Christians suffer 
the situation is never hopeless but, on the contrary, full of promise because 
in the midst of such suffering the hidden splendor of Christ’s glory breaks 
forth. According to Luther, “Hope is always on the increase; suffering 
and persecution make it grow." Those who disregard the opposition of 
men and keep on confessing Christ in spite of tribulation and inner anguish 
enjoy even now the blessed assurance of Christ's eschatological promise, 
“Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess also before my 
Father who is in heaven" (Matt. 10:32). Fourteen-year-old confirmands 
among us have experienced the truth of this promise when they have had 
to choose between Christian confirmation and atheistic “youth-consecration.” 
When Christ frees a man, he frees him also from fear. 

It has also been the experience of the Church, on the other hand, that 
the Lord, now and then, grants it a breathing space, as it were, when it 
may work quietly at its tasks. Church history shows that God ever and 
again opens up new opportunities for the preaching of the Gospel even 
when other doors are closing. We are never fighting for a lost cause even 
if our present ecclesiastical institutions should have to be discontinued. 
The persecutions on the island of Madagascar have brought forth wonderful 
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and permanent fruits in the form of lay activity and revival movements. 
The same testimony is given us by our brethren in Ethiopia reporting 
on the persecutions there from 1935 to 1941: there is an inner relation 
between oppression, revival and increased lay activity" We too have been 
permitted the same observations in the heavily decimated German-speaking 
Evangelical congregations east of the Oder river, where since the days of 
the Reformation there existed a flourishing Evangelical church life and 
now for twelve years there have been only a few faithful lay preachers, 
both men and women, gathering the scattered church members around 
Word and Sacrament in the midst of a population either Roman Catholic 
or communist. 


It is a great comfort for the waiting Church that the glory of the 
coming Lord is even now reflected in his suffering members. This does 
not mean that the oppressed and persecuted members of the body of 
Christ should be pitied; on the contrary, they have been given the honor 
of serving as the vanguard of hope, running to meet the Lord (Mark 13:13; 
Matt. 16:24-27). Suffering, persecution and times of distress are precisely 
the means the Lord uses to unite his Church. This is one of the really 
heart-cheering experiences of our own Church during the past few years: 
the fellowship of suffering and pain, of intercession and help transcending 
all ideological and political boundaries. "If one member suffers, all suffer 
together" (I Cor. 12:26). Suffering ever rekindles the flame of the Church's 
hope and keeps it from being snuffed out. Tribulations rouse the Church 
to witness and, if need be, even to martyrdom. This witness is today, as 
always, a seed of hope. "Here is the call for the endurance and faith of 
the saints" (Rev. 1 ). In aflliction and pain the unity of the Church 
actualizes itself as it joins in the prayer, "Maranatha. Amen. Come, Lord 
Jesus.” And that is why we praise God for allowing afflictions to come 
upon his Church (II Cor. 1:3-5). 





IN: 
CHRIST THE VICTOR 


When we speak of Christ we speak of his Body, When we speak of 
the Body of Christ, we speak of the head of the Body, Christ (Rom. 12:5). 
When we say “justification by faith,” we are saying “Christ.” When we 
say “Christ,” we are speaking of the Church composed of justified sinners. 
In spite of all the divisions-and they are a cause for frequent shame— 
the Church is one because it has one Lord. 

He is the one good Shepherd and he will gather his scattered flock at 
his return (Jer. 23:2; John 10:16). Nevertheless, we Christians who hope 
in his coming have the commission even now to demonstrate tangibly 
and authentically that there is this unity since there is this one Lord who 
has freed us through a common redemption that we might live for one 
another in a common fellowship. We owe it especially to our brethren 
in the younger churches to make such Church unity a present reality; 
we ought to examine our proclamation of the Gospel with reference to 
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its "offensive" elements and discard those among them which are not 
genuine and serve only to hinder our missionary service, just as we ought 
to remove our divisions, at least as far as fidelity to the Apostolic truth 
permits. That is why we are so grateful for the tokens of our Lord's victory 
in the growing fellowship of the ecumenical movement today. Here, too, 
is a prelude to the never-ceasing hymns of adoration to be sung by the 
people of God in honor of the Lamb (Rev. 19:1 ff.; 21:22 ff.). 

In view of the Lord’s return we who have been freed and united by 
him are called upon to take seriously the implications of his coming 
victory. True, we dare not anticipate his victory and act as though the 
battle were over; we are permitted to hear the message of victory but 
not to see it with our eyes. And it may well happen that God will lead 
his people into even deeper anguish, as we approach the end of time; 
Holy Scripture speaks of wide-spread apostasy in the Church and many 
terrifying and toons trials to come. 

And yet: the victory has been won. The victorious Lord is on his way 
to bring about our final liberation. Many of us know from personal 
experience the truth of Martin Luther's incomparable illustration of the 
prisoner waiting in a burning, besieged fortress for the hour of liberation. 
The nearer the Victor comes, the louder grows the noise of battle. The 
nearer the battle comes, the greater become the chaos and horror all 
around, and the more intensely the burning smoke of battle stings the 
eyes of the prisoner waiting for his liberation. But the more terrible 
the battle grows, the nearer and more certain is the victory. That is the 
way in which the Lord who frees leads his Church. 

"Blessed are those servants whom the Master finds awake when He 
comes" (Luke 12:37). 
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“Cf, Peter Brunner, Proceedings of the Second Assembly of The Lutheran 
World Federation, Hannover, July 25-August 3, 1952, p. 58. 


` Rom. 11:12 ff; Isa, 2:2-3; Micah 4:1 ff.; Mark 13:10; cf. Joachim Jeremias, 
Jesu Verheissung für die Völker, 1956. 


* Luther, Wider Hans Worst, 1541. 
" Luther, Advents-Postille, 1522. 
* Marangu, a Record of the All-Africa Lutheran Conference, 1955, pp. 154, 160. 























c) Letter to the Churches 
Bisnor Hanns Las 


The Third Assembly of the Lutheran World Federation which was 
held in Minneapolis, August 15-25, 1957, sends Christian greetings to 
all Lutheran congregations in the world. Our hearts are filled with gratitude 
and joy. We are grateful to God for the rich blessings which he granted 
us throughout these days. It is with joy and affection that we think of 
the fellowship with so many brethren and sisters from all over the world. 


We have been meeting in a time of perplexities and hidden fears. We 
have realized the alarming signs of a new catastrophe which, if it would 
happen, would be far more destructive than anything mankind has ever 
seen before. We have tried to face the intellectual problems and the 
spiritual needs of men today. We have recognized in all humility that 
the Church, too, has been affected by the growing uncertainty, by lack 
of faith and love. Even in those countries which owe their best spiritual 
heritage to the Christian faith, materialism and moral disintegration have 
become an acute danger. 


In the face of this world situation we desire to reaffirm our faith in 
Jesus Christ who frees and unites us. We state our conviction that the 
solution of the grave problems of our day is not to be found in social, 
scientific or political programs only, but in the promises which God has 
given to his people in Jesus Christ. They are valid not only for the life 
to come but also for the life in this world. 


We have given our thoughts and prayers to the task of reconsidering 
our faith in view of this situation. Twenty discussion groups have engaged 
in this process of thinking together. The result of this work is summarized 
in the following theses. 

We hand them over to all Lutheran congregations in the world, to 
their pastors, teachers, and members. We thank you for your prayers, 
which have been with us throughout all these days. We ask you to give 
these theses your prayerful study and careful consideration. It is our hope 
that they may inspire Christians all over the world, and that they may 
lead them to a new understanding of the riches of our faith id to a 
deeper loyalty to our Lord. 


d) Theses on Christ Frees and Unites 

I. THE FREEDOM WE HAVE IN CHRIST 
1. We praise God the Creator, the fountain of all life, who made man 
in his own image, and who in Jesus Christ has come to set us free. The 
maip ence of the Creator's endowment of his creature imparts richness 


and fullness to man's search for freedom and unity. Man's culture is the 
form his productive vitality takes as he variously unfolds this endowment. 


2. But every achievement of man within his creaturely existence is both 
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perverted and ambiguous; for the freedom and unity bestowed by the 
Creator is corrupted by man's fractured God-relationship. In the Scriptures 
God reveals the name and truth of this situation to be sin. Guilt, captivity 
by demonic powers, death are the results of it. 

3. This means that human freedom and unity, as envisioned and 
achieved by man, is both restless and full of pathos: restless because the 
creature is not abandoned by the Creator; pathetic because every achieve- 
ment denies the original endowment. Unless, therefore, the right God- 
relationship is restored men can be neither free nor united. Fear, anxiety, 
wretchedness are the marks of man's existence. Man is formed by God for 
freedom and unity; and he is bound within the limitations of his broken 
humanity. 

4. Man is not able to restore his life in relation to God. Because he cannot 
do so, he cannot achieve true order, lasting peace, or fulfillment in any 
other relationship. His effort to do so but confirms the desperate nature 
of his plight. The very forms in which he struggles toward earthly freedom 
and unity become occasions for the demonic: social solidarity tempts to 
idolatry, power tempts to tyranny, mastery tempts to pride. Man in this 
predicament needs the Deliverer who is more powerful than everything 
that is wrong; and deliverance needs to take place where wrongness reigns. 
God alone can free, and God alone can unite; and he unites by freeing. 

5. This deliverance is accomplished because God in Christ invaded man's 
predicament. He became that man is where man is. For our sake he, who 
knew no sin, was made sin for us so that we might become righteous before 
God. The Son of God stood in the place where guilty man stands. He 
confronted the onslaught of the demonic powers, and overcame them. He 
died our death, and he conquered death. 

6. The liberation which God once for all accomplished in the incarnation, 
life, death, resurrection and exaltation of Jesus Christ, he bestows and 
makes effective even now and forever. 

7. What God did in the desolation of the Cross is received by faith and 
in the brokenness of repentance. As man's situation is illumined before 
the Cross, so there, too, his righteousness is judged and God's righteousness 
is imparted. 

8. In the Church man is grasped by the Gospel, incorporated into this 
redemptive action of God in Baptism, and revitalized and sustained by 
the power of the Holy Spirit. So crucial is this renewal of life that the 
resurrection of the Lord is alone adequate to create and describe it. “We 
know that we have passed out of death into life" (I John 3:14). 

9. Faith begins with what God does; it is trust that God will accomplish 
what he promises; it is man's life in the faithfulness of God. His faithfulness 
begets man's faith. "If God is for us, who is against us!” (Romans 8:81). 

10. Much is against us: the limitations of our broken humanity, the enig- 
mas of history, the pride of our religiousness, death-dealing choices in 
practical ethics. But what God has done drives into all of this with his action 
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of forgiveness and the restoration of the new being in Christ. Whoever, in 
all of this, can say, "Abba, Father," has indeed the gift of freedom. 

11. The freedom we have in Christ is actual for it is given—" where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom" (II Corinthians 3:17). This 
freedom is received and lived out within the limitations of history. But 
the giver and guarantor of this freedom is God; therefore, we wait in hope, 
“for in this hope we were saved, . . .” (Romans 8:24). 


II. THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH IN CHRIST 


1. Men reconciled to God are one in Jesus Christ. Charged with the 
ministry and the message of reconciliation, the Church herself is the 
first-fruit of reconciliation: by Baptism we are made a people with a life 
together, a communion, a body, the Body of Christ. 

2. Thus her unity is found and founded in Jesus Christ. Neither by ideals 
nor by enthusiasm, neither by tolerance nor by agreements, are we made 
one-but by Jesus Christ. In all our attempts to manifest the unity of 
the Church in visible church fellowship, the dimensions should be neither 
smaller nor greater than the dimensions Christ has given his Church. 

8. As the communion of reconciliation the Church suffers under her 
dividedness. We may find some consolation but no excuse in referring to 
an invisible unity of all true believers, We know that the ministry of re- 
conciliation is jeopardized by the lack of manifested unity. 

4. In this situation the Lutheran churches are called back to their con- 
fession: "To the true unity of the Church it is enough to agree concerning 
the doctrine of the Gospel and the administration of the Sacraments; nor 
is it necessary that human traditions, that its rites or ceremonies instituted 
by man, should be everywhere alike." Here the words, "it is enough," 
witness to our freedom: wherever we hear the Gospel preached in its 
truth and purity and see the Sacraments administered according to the 
institution of Christ, there we may be assured that the one Church of 
Christ is present. There nothing separates us from our brethren, and both 
faith and love constrain us to overcome our dividedness. 

5. For our Lutheran churches with a diverse past and different situations 
and commitments in the present, this "it is enough" transcends local, na- 
tional and synodical traditions and urges us to express our unity at the 
Lord's Table where we partake of the one Body. 

6. The words, "it is enough," give the Lutheran churches a freedom also 
in relation to other churches. Bound by them we are led to the Scriptures 
and so rescued from the pressures of institutional expediency as well as 
from complacent acceptance of the status quo. In an ecumenical study 
of the Scriptures we find the most hopeful means towards a fuller realization 
of the unity in Christ and towards a deeper understanding of our faith 
as found in and behind our confessional statements. On this basis also 
the questions of inter-communion and the nature of the Sacraments can 
be brought out of the present deadlock. For our Lutheran churches, it 
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is a congenial and timely task to participate in and initiate such ecumenical 
studies-on the highest theological, as well as on the parish, level. 


7. God reconciled the world unto himself, Jew and Gentile, slave and 
free, man and woman were made one in Christ; this event has affected 
social life and customs, legislation and economic life, and has given the 
world a new zeal for overcoming human divisions. Sometimes the incentive 
of the Gospel proves effective even when the churches keep silent or 
resist its implications. We should rejoice in the influence of the Gospel 
wherever and whenever it appears. Yet, since our unity is deeply rooted in 
what Christ wrought, it must be nurtured by faith in him and thus redeemed 
from becoming enslaved under the demonic elements in nationalism, mater- 
ialism and secularism. 

8. Where the concern for overcoming human divisions in this world meets 
what appear to be insurmountable difficulties, the Church is especially 
called to her ministry of reconciliation, asking for the power of the Holy 
Spirit to add the witness of life to the message she has in its Gospel. In 
so doing the Church is not performing a service alien to her essential life; 
she witnesses by being what she is: the communion of those reconciled, 

9. While the Kingdom of God in its fullness is yet to come when all 
things are united in Christ, we are called to pray and act according to 
the words of our Lord: Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


III. THE FREEDOM TO REFORM THE CHURCH 


1. Through all ages there is one holy catholic and apostolic Church, whose 
head is Jesus Christ. In him the Father was revealed and to him the 
Holy Spirit bears witness guiding us into all the truth. 


2. The Church as the pilgrim people of God is being led toward the full 
realization of the Kingdom of God. In her life on the way, she has her 
promise and her temptation. The promise is that the Lord will abide 
with her even to the end of the age and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against her. The temptation is to betray her only Lord. 


8. This temptation manifests itself in many ways. On the one hand, the 
Church is tempted to glorify herself as the Kingdom of God which is to 
come, to equate her own words with the Word of God, her theological 
statements about Christ with the living Lord himself, the repetition of 
venerable confessions with living confession. On the other hand, the 
Church is tempted to distort the proclamation of the crucified and risen 
Lord as her only Saviour and King into political and economic ideologies, 
religious syncretism, self-sufficient moralism, or individual sentimentalities 
in order to make her message acceptable to man. 

4. From the very beginning the Church was called to be the herald of 
the truth, receiving and delivering the Apostolic message of the mighty 
deeds of God in the history of salvation, supremely the life and earthly 
ministry, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, and calling men to re- 
pentance and faith. This Apostolic tradition, in which the living Lord 
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himself reigns and acts, remains sovereign and unchangeable throughout 
all ages. In every generation the Church must be confronted and judged 
by this apostolic message. This is her ongoing reformation. 

5. Reformation, therefore, is not creation of a new Church but recovery 
of the true Church. Reformation is not a revolt against the authentic tra- 
dition but a protest against human traditions in the Church which pervert 
the Gospel of Christ. Reformation is not itching eagerness for novelty, 
but a penitent and obedient subjection to the renewing Spirit. 

6. The Lutheran Church declares her witness to be continuous with the 
ecumenical creeds and affirms in faith and joyful thanksgiving the recovery 
of the true marks of the Church by the Reformation. 


7. The Lutheran Confessions claim our allegiance because they not only 
proclaimed the Gospel in a crucial age of the Church's life in accordance 
with the Scriptures, but they continue to direct us in our understanding 
of the Scriptures consistent with Apostolic tradition. 

8. Listening obediently to the Scriptures, abiding in the Apostolic tradition, 
and free to respond to the demands of our time, the Church trusts the 
Holy Spirit to guide her to confess her faith rightly and relevantly in 
continuity with her historic witness. 

9. Churches in Asia and Africa face an urgent challenge to relate the 
Christian message to the needs of a world of resurgent non-Christian 
religions and to develop an indigenous form of church life. In performing 
this task, they are free and obliged, in the same obedience and continuity, 
to assume the burden of responsible confession in their own time and place. 


10. The Church is called to enter into the life of each age, to penetrate 
its thinking, to feel with it in its excitements and torments, and thus to 
administer God's healing power with precision and compassion. For her 
obedience to be effective, the Church must boldly face the massive revolu- 
tionary facts of our time. Among these are anti-Christian ideologies, political 
turmoil, social rootlessness, ethical relativism, the issues raised by scientific 
methodology and the world-wide resurgence of non-Christian or pseudo- 
Christian religiosity. 

11. In this situation the Church cannot be content with timid lamentations. 
She must pray for the gift of the Holy Spirit that she may be empowered 
with humility, wisdom and courage. This is her promised renewal. 


IV. FREE FOR SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


1. Christ came to the world as a servant. Justified by him through faith, 
we are made free to serve one another by love, and he to whom much 
is forgiven, loves much. Christian faith is active in love. "Our Lord put 
off the form of God and took on the form of a servant, that He might 
draw down our love for Him and fasten it on our neighbor." (Luther). 

2. As God's commandments are grounded in his loving concern for man- 
kind, so there can be no genuine law and social justice without love-and 
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true love for our fellow men leads to a concern for social, political and 
economic justice. 

8. In her concern for love and justice the Church may not identify herself 
with any one political, social or economic system. She calls men and 
nations under whatever system to act responsibly before God and his law. 

4. Thus we are called to translate love and compassion into the structures 
of justice. In matters of civil liberties and racial integration, of concern 
for the uprooted and for people in areas of rapid social change, and of 
care for the mentally and physically disabled, our love fails if it does not 
materialize in recognition of human rights. 

5. Where justice falls short in the complexities and the brokenness of our 
human endeavors, there especially the Christian finds his calling to follow 
his Lord in service and suffering. Freed by Christ and quickened by the 
Holy Spirit, he exercises the inventiveness of love. 

6. Made free to serve in the world, we are also redeemed from the pres- 
sures of conformity. God's Word often questions what our environment takes 
for granted: the Spirit gives us the courage to stand alone. Through the 
Church he gives us the means to join in spirit and action where the 
individual could accomplish little. In worship as well as in united efforts 
to meet man's need, all lives are given meaning and purpose. 

7. In and through our calling we serve God. The process by which a 
believer applies the Word of God to his everyday work should be recognized 
as a painstaking task. If it is not so considered, we accept the status quo 
without question and allow the social and political development to proceed 
independent of the Word of God. The more complex or the more meaningless 
our work appears, the greater is the duty of the Church to help its SEN 
to a mature faith and a realistic insight into the facts and structures of 
this world. This requires instruction as well as imagination. Imagination 

uires freedom; this freedom Christ gives when he frees us to serve our 
fellow men. 

8. Jesus Christ healed the sick and restored joy to the despised. This was 
but a prelude to and a token of his great service when he gave his life a 
ransom for many. With this Gospel the Church serves the world in its 
basic need and plight. Such service, having its origin in Christ, cannot 
rest until the word of salvation has been received. Yet, our service of love 
does not depend on a response nor is it motivated by strategic considerations. 
It is a love which does not ask for results. 


V. FREE AND UNITED IN HOPE 


1. The Church lives by faith in Jesus Christ. Her hope is centered in him, 
the Risen Lord. She knows him as the One who came and established his 
kingdom. She knows him as her Lord here and now who rules the world 
with sovereign power. She knows him as the King who will come in glory 
as Judge and Saviour. 
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2, The Church lives by the salvation Christ wrought; not in nostalgic 
retrospection towards a golden past—neither that of Jesus' earthly ministry 
nor that of any great period of Church history-but with her eyes open 
toward the future, in joyful anticipation of the coming of Christ and his 
kingdom. 

3. When the Church speaks about hope she does not witness to the truth 
of human optimism or assess its value—nor does she endorse human pessi- 
mism as more true to fact. She does not engage in dreams about a "Chris- 
tianized world.” The Christian hope is not a religiously strengthened 
cheerfulness but takes hold of the promises of God, rejoices in their 
fulfillment in the resurrection of Jesus Christ and looks forward to their 
consummation. 

4. The Christian hope is more than hopefulness. It is anticipation of the 
kingdom, which has drawn near with the gift of the Spirit, the "down- 
payment" of our inheritance. Thus the Spirit is not merely a guarantee 
for the future, but a power for the present. 

5. This power and this hope manifest themselves most clearly in the 
essential activities of the Church: worship, mission and service to our 
fellow men. Each of them is a token of victory. 

6. In the Sacrament of baptism we are brought under the power of his 
resurrection and are born anew to a living hope, waiting for the redemption 
of our bodies. In his Word God acts here and now as our Judge and 
Saviour. The Sacrament of the altar, where Christ is really present, is 
the anticipation of the heavenly banquet. He who comes to us in bread 
and wine, is the same Christ who is to come in glory. 

7. The mission of the Church as a work in the power of the Holy Spirit 
is independent of human hopefulness and disillusionment. Whenever the 
witness to the Gospel invades the domain of demonic powers, idolatry and 
militant or creeping atheism, the ultimate victory of the Lord is fore- 
shadowed. 

8. Serving our fellow men, diakonia, is hope engaged in its proper busi- 
ness, especially needed where human hopes are running low. Such service is 
not a second thought following our devotion to Christ. It is a manifestation 
of his kingdom and a token of his victory over all powers of destruction. 

9. In all these matters the power is that of the Spirit of Jesus Christ 
who was glorified through a cross. Because of his Cross we look forward 
to the Day of the Lord with victorious joy and penitent trembling. Through 
the Cross the Church recognizes the judgment of her human hopes and 
receives the power and hope of the Holy Spirit. 

10. Hope is a glorious “must” for a Church under pressure and persecu- 
tion. The hope of the Church is most alive when it suffers most. The 
Church which enjoys the good will of its surroundings is often threatened in 
its spiritual integrity. The dimension of hope is the dimension of the Spirit. 

11. Therefore the Church has to be cleansed from all that would transform 
the manifestations of the kingdom into human activities of a society for 
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the preservation and promotion of Christianity as a philosophy, an ideology, 
or a way of living. It is only in the dimension of hope and with the power 
of the Spirit that the Church can be true to herself and her Lord. 

12. In Christ we are free and one. The Holy Spirit quickens our imagina- 
tion, arouses our courage, sobers our wishfulness, strengthens our patience. 
When God's Spirit witnesses with our spirit about the consummation of his 
kingdom, he calls us to make manifest the freedom and the unity we have 
in Christ. 
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SNE 


DEPARTMENTS 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The Departments and their Commissions reported to the Assembly in 
the plenary sessions. Three of these Departments were established at the 
Hannover Assembly in 1952. The Committee on Latin America was also 
established at that time and is made up of representatives of the National 
Committees which give financial support to this work. The Department 
of Information was created in 1953 by the Executive Committee at its 
meeting in Trondheim. 


All of these Departments presented written reports of the activities 
during the five-year period 1952-1957. These reports had been mailed 
in advance to all of the Delegates and Official Visitors. The documents 
that follow are the presentations of the directors and members of the 
Commissions in the plenary and in some cases the plans for the next five 
years. 


a) Department of Theology 


INTRODUCTION 


The first Commission and Department of all the LWF study commissions 
and departments to report on its activities from 1952 to 1957 was the 
Department and the Commission on Theology. At the second plenary 
session, Dr. Franklin Fry presiding, Professor Regin Prenter from Aarhus, 
Denmark and Dr. Vilmos Vajta, Director of the Department of Theology, 
presented their reports, outlining the work performed and pointing to the 
essential tasks to be envisioned. 

According to Professor Prenter, it was natural that theology had this 
first and important place among all study commissions since an assembly 
of Lutheran churches could not be effective without giving first and central 
attention to the theological endeavor. Professor Prenter pointed to the 
most important tasks accomplished within the last period and emphasized 
especially the study program on the theme, "The Unity of the Church," 
and all the study preparations on the Minneapolis theme, "Christ Frees 
and Unites." It was with great appreciation, according to Dr. Prenter, 
that both the Commission and the Department noted the deep interest 
and concern of the member churches in performing their duties. Their 
participation and cooperation was most helpful. It has always been noted 
with great satisfaction that the various types of inter-church exchange 
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and communication as outlined in the printed report have certainly helped 
to find a better understanding and coming-together of the various churches 
of the LWF. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON THEOLOGY 
REGIN PnENTER* 


When I reported on the work of the Commission on Theology at the 
Hannover Assembly five years ago I expressed the hope that the establish- 
ment of a Department of Theology would greatly help the Commission 
on Theology to carry on its work in a far more effective manner than 
before. After the conclusion of that five-year period which was then 
initiated I am in the position to declare that this hope has been realized. 
There has been a fine cooperation between the staff of the Department 
and the Commission. The Department has assisted the Commission in its 
entire work, providing it with all kinds of technical and organizational help, 
without which the Commission could not work effectively, and it has 
placed its whole experience of theological cooperation and its source 
material at the disposal of the Commission on Theology for its specific 
work of study. Of course, the study work of the Department and the 
study work of the Commission is essentially the same, representing in its 
unity the theological studies promoted x carried out by the Lutheran 
World Federation. And the Department of Theology and the Commission 
on Theology are not two independent agencies, the Commission being 
the supervisory board of the Department and the Department being the 
executive of the Commission. But, practically speaking, there has been 
an expedient division of tasks, some part of the FE program bein 
carried on in the Commission itself in cooperation with consultants, invit 
by the Commission to take part in the investigation of specific problems, 
and some part of it being left to the various theological organs of the 
churches, in cooperation with the Department and its staff. 

Looking upon the work done by the Department on Theology and 
the Commission on Theology during the past five-year period, I think 
I must above all express a word of thanks, first to the member churches 
of the Lutheran World Federation, which, through the establishment of 
the Department of Theology five years ago, laid an entirely new founda- 
tion for the theological study work of the LWF; and then to the staff 
of the Department for its fine spirit of cooperation; and finally to my 
co-workers on the Commission and to the consultants who have accepted 
our invitation and joined us in various aspects of our work, for the sacrifice 
of time and energy which they have brought to this common enterprise 
of the Lutheran churches. 

In this oral presentation I am not going to report in detail on the work 
done by the Commission during the past five years. This is mentioned in 


*Dr. Regin Prenter, Professor of Dogmatic Theology, University of Aarhus, 
Denmark; Chairman of the Commission on Theology, LWF. 
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the printed report. But I want to make some comments upon the nature 
of that work in its various aspects. 

Let me first say a word about that part of the work which is carried 
out by the Department under the supervision of the Commission. The 
program of exchange of students and professors, the scholarship program, 
is, as you will remember, intended to solve, at least to some degree, that 
task which, some years ago, was ascribed to a joint international Lutheran 
maily of Theology. The establishment of SE a faculty was not judged 
possible under the present circumstances but I think it is just to state that, 
through the scholarship program, an attempt has been made to help 
the member churches to provide the best possible training of their present 
and future clergy. We have not yet reached the goal but progress has 
been made in finding the methods to be used. 


In the attempt to help the churches in this very important part of their 
work, cooperation with other agencies is sometimes required. The Com- 
mission on Theology has been deeply concerned with the initiative taken 
by the Department of World Service to examine the possibility of forming 
a center of theological training for the ministers of the Lutheran congre- 
gations in the United Kingdom by sending a Lutheran pers to Oxford, 
It has also appreciated the formation of a Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Latin America under LWF auspices. 

I may, in this connection, add a word about the initiative taken by the 
Commission on Theology in asking the Department to organize an inter- 
national congress on Luther research, I know that there may be various 
opinions as to the manner in which a congress of that kind ought to be 
organized. The view taken by the Commission and the Department was 
that a congress of scholars must have a certain independence. It may be 
convened and sponsored by an organization like the Lutheran World 
Federation but it ought not to be directed by it. By the organization of 
the First International Congress on Luther Research the LWF, through 
its Department and Commission on Theology, acted as convener and 
sponsor, but it left to the Congress itself to decide whether and in what 
manner the congress may be continued. I, as the chairman of the Com- 
mission on Theology, do not like to praise the work done by the Commission 
and the Department. But I think it should be stated that the First Inter- 
national Congress on Luther Research, held in Aarhus in August 1956, 
was regarded as a great event and that we have received many signs of 
appreciation from various corners for the initiative, taken by the LWF 
in this matter. During the Congress, when the possibility of a continuation 
was discussed, it seemed to be the general opinion of the participants that, 
although the planning of the program of the following congress of that 
type ought to be handed over to a special committee of scholars, there 
was a firm wish that the following International Congress on Luther Research 
should be organized in close cooperation with the Department of Theology; 
and a genuine expression of gratitude towards the LWF for having made 
a congress of that kind possible was pronounced and generally approved. 
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Minneapolis Auditorium, where the sessions, meetings and public events were held. 


Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist, Executive Secretary of the LWF (left), and Dr. E. Clifford Nelson 
inspecting the grounds for the final rally. 
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Bishop Lajos Ordass, Hungary (left), preached at the opening service; Pastor Ezra D. 
Keller, Liberia, read from the Scriptures. 
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A Youth Rally was Le in the Minneapolis parade stadium under the theme, "Christ Makes 
Youth More Than Fre: 














Luthoran women from all over the world participated actively in the Assembly. 


Press, radio and television combined their efforts to give the Assembly world-wide public- 
ity. Here a press conference with Bishop Ordass. 








ishop Lilje, Pastor Appel, Dr. Rundblom and Governor Orville Freeman on the rostrum at 
the concluding festival service, 


Coolie-type hats were distributed to delegates and official visitors at the final rally to 
‘otect them from the su 
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There may be a good deal to improve and correct in the organization of 
following congresses on Luther research, and the beginning made at 
Aarhus last year was by no means perfect. But a fresh start has been made, 
and personally I feel convinced that all Lutheran Churches are going to 
gain from it in the future, either directly or indirectly. The policy of free 
Cooperation with existing agencies, followed in this case, may prove to 
be fruitful in other cases as well. 

A word must be said about the proper study work of the Commission. 
A greater part of that study has been devoted to the preparation of a 
study document for this Assembly. But the study has not been limited 
to this purpose. At some of its meetings, the Commission on Theology has 
tried to fulfill the two other aims put before it by the Assembly in Han- 
nover besides those of preparing theological studies for the Assembly 
of the LWF, viz., to evaluate the program of the Assembly in Hannover 
and to stimulate the churches in their study of common theological issues, 
by carrying on a specific study on the unity of the Church, the provisional 
result of which is to be seen in the volume recently published under the 
tile The Unity of the Church. Because of the theme, chosen for this 
Assembly by the Executive Committee at the suggestion of the Commission 
on Theology, this proper study of the Commission and the work of 
preparing a study for the next Assembly have been intimately related to 
each other. This need not necessarily be the case in the future, and 
looking at the work done in the past period I cannot help but raise the 
question whether it is advisable to ask the same group of theologians to 
work at the same time at the solution of both tasks. To prepare a study 
document for an assembly is a difficult task which takes a long time and 
requires a series of meetings where a careful study of preliminary drafts 
and reshaping of them will leave very little time for the consideration of 
other questions. If the Executive Committee and the Commission on 
Theology agree upon a similar procedure of discussing a main theme at 
the next Assembly, I find that the Commission on Theology will get very 
little time for pursuing its own study work, if the entire Commission is 
to be occupied with the preparation of a study document. 

My suggestion would, therefore, be that the Commission on Theology, 
when the theme of the next Assembly has been chosen, appoint a sub- 
committee on the preparation of the study document for the next Assembly. 
This sub-committee on the study document need include only a few 
members of the Commission on Theology, possibly only one, if the 
director of the Department who already serves as the secretary of the 
Commission, will also serve as the secretary of the sub-committee on the 
study document. In addition, this sub-committee ought to consist of such 
theologians who have special experience in that kind of work and notably 
of representatives from that church or those churches in the area in 
which the next Assembly is to take place. The sub-committee would report 
on its work at all regular sessions of the Commission on Theology, and 
all important issues in the report as well as the final draft of the document 
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should be carefully considered by the Commission. The advantage of 
this procedure, in my opinion, is obvious. The Commission on Theology 
must not be too large, if it is to work effectively. Yet, it must be rep- 
resentative of the various areas of World Lutheranism. Consequently, it 
will be both difficult and expensive to gather the Commission very often 
and for a longer period. If the whole technical work of producing the 
study document (including debates on the very important question of 
wording and translations, not to mention a proper selection of the Biblical 
material to be treated) is to be done by the entire Commission, it will 
be very difficult to find time enough for the treatment of the other questions 
which are to be taken up by the Commission, and for its own study, 
including the studies to be undertaken together with other commissions, 
as, eg, in the preceding period the common study of the Commissions 
on Theology and Liturgy. On the other hand, the sub-committee treating 
the study document, which ought to have a fairly large representation 
from the area in which the Assembly is to be held. need not necessarily 
include representatives from all areas as long as this is the case with 
the Commission on Theology which must examine all reports from the 
sub-committee. This means that the sub-committee on the study document 
might be able to meet more frequently and at less expense than the 
Commission on Theology. This would certainly be a great advantage. 


This is only my own personal suggestion. It is up to the Executive 
Committee and to the next Commission on Theology to decide on these 
matters. 

I mention it here because I want to point out that the wider study— 
as distinguished from the specific work of preparing the study document— 
is of great importance and ought to be continued under the best possible 
conditions. I have already mentioned that the Commission had had the 
privilege of the cooperation of a number of consultants. I feel convinced 
that the Commission, in its future work, will need the assistance of 
consultants to a still greater degree. These consultants will normally be 
theologians from member churches but experts from non-member churches 
may also be invited if they have an important contribution to make. There 
are Lutheran churches which are not yet members of the LWF but 
which may be interested in taking up contact with some of the work 
done by the LWF, in order to consider their relationship with the LWF 
as thoroughly as possible. In some cases they might have theologians 
who would wish to cooperate in the study of the Commission on Theology 
on particular points. Why should it not be possible that a theological 
cooperation of that kind might prepare the way for a mutual understanding? 
In the past we have been accustomed to thinking of theology as a factor 
which constantly causes division. But if a theology is sound and if the 
study of it is properly done why could it not become a means of better 
understanding? 

May I conclude in expressing once more my conviction that the task 
of promoting a closer cooperation between the Lutheran churches in the 
field of theology is an urgent one and there are still many unsolved questions 
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to be studied and decided upon by the Lutheran churches-above all the 
great question of their own fellowship with one another and their relation- 
ship with other denominations. In emphasizing this may I commend the 
theological work of the Lutheran World Federation to the serious consid- 
eration and the warm sympathy of the Delegates from the member churches 
here present. May the Word of Scripture apply to this work also, namely: 


"I have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, as much as in all riches." 
(Ps. 119, 14. 


FUTURE PLANS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 
Vırmos Vayra* 


In the five-year report presented to this Assembly in printed form, the 
purpose and aim of the Department of Theology has been characterized 
as theological communication among the Lutheran churches with an 
open mind to the ecumenical importance of all our undertakings. The 
first period of our activity has certainly been an attempt to develop the 
work in a way which would be most valuable for our member churches. 
This Assembly may judge whether the services rendered were satisfactory 
and whether the direction taken was the right one. If this activity is 
approved here then the plans for the coming period must also be worked 
out. Assuming that the Assembly will continue its support of the activit 
of this Department, established only five years ago in Hannover, I herewit! 
present some plans to be discussed and authorized by this Assembly. 


The future activities of the Department of Theology can be placed 
under the headings: studies, theological conferences and scholarship pro- 
gram. 


STUDIES 


The study program of the Department of Theology has been closely 
connected with two of the commissions of the Federation, namely the 
Commissions on Theology and on Liturgy. With the present staff, the 
Department of Theology will only be able to carry on its study program 
in the same way as before, i.e. mostly assisting the study work of the 
commissions. Such studies should, following preparatory discussions, be 
concentrated on the following items: 

a) The evaluation of the main theme of the Minneapolis Assembly and 
study preparation for the next Assembly. The direction which an evalu- 
ation of our present theme can give us for further problems will largely 
depend on the progress made at this Assembly in treating the main 
theme. Certainly our main theme here has touched upon items of such a 
nature as to require continued discussion and study. The possibilities for 
theological discussions are very limited during the days we spend here. 
They can nevertheless point to the questions where Lutheran theological 
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thinking must find its common way of expression. During the preparations 
for the Assembly theme, and I assume also during the few discussions 
we have already had, we have felt that our present theme has touched 
upon the heart of our confession of Christ. In the attempts of the LWF 
to find closer Lutheran unity, as well as a more impressive Lutheran par- 
ticipation in ecumenical movements, we can only look to the evaluation of 
the discussions and to the carrying on of such discussions as may rise out 
of the groups and the plenary presentations. 


b) The study of one central theological problem, with which the De- 
partment and Commission on Theology may be charged for future years, 
will certainly be found along the line of the Assembly theme. The study of 
the unity of the Church which was carried on during the past years has 
outlined the field of Lutheran theological thought on this subject. There 
is certainly agreement among Lutherans that unity must be found in the 
center of the Gospel, in the light of our fathers' confessions to this saving 
message of Christ. Therefore, the general heading, "The Lutheran Con- 
fession in the Contemporary Life of the Church," is suggested as a 
guide for our continued discussions. Here the center of the Gospel, 
justification by faith in Christ, can be the focussing point of our studies. 
The Lutheran confession can thus be put in the light of present-day theo- 
logical research. Since the Lutheran confession, as expressed in the con- 
fessional writings of our Church, proposes to be a pure exposition of 
Scripture, we have to recognize and again prove the validity of this claim 
by comparing the teaching of the Confessions with the message of Holy 
Scripture. This indicates an exegetical and systematic study as well. The 
Lutheran Confessions could thus be made a vital factor in the present-day 
Church life and be our guide in all our deliberations. Such a study could 
serve a twofold purpose: 

1) to confront our own doctrinal tradition on the interpretation of the 
Gospel with other confessions which have the same claim as our Church 
to the pure interpretation of the Christian faith. This would be our 
ecumenical task. 

2) to find that the basis for a greater manifestation of the unity of 
our churches is at hand in their common confession which can strengthen 
the daily proclamation of Christ in our congregations. It is my deep 
conviction that such a study within the framework of the LWF could 
open up wide vistas for the unity of our Church and its participation 
in ecumenical movements. The study promises this because it grasps our 
task just at the point where, according to our Lutheran witness through- 
out the centuries, our unity can be found. I plead with you who are 
responsible in Lutheran churches for the right proclamation of the 
Word of God, to consider this task here mentioned as the only way in 
which our unity in Christ can be expressed. 

c) Assisting the Lutheran churches in study preparations for ecumenical 
assemblies. This is certainly a consequence of what has been said above. 
Our churches should be ready to add their witness to the present-day 
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discussions between churches and to express their deep concern for the 
united witness of Christ's Church. The consequences of the Lutheran con- 
fession can, however, be applied to topics laid before us by other Christian 
assemblies only if a thorough study, as proposed above on the Lutheran 
confession in the contemporary life of the Church is carried on. 

d) Special studies asked for by the commissions and departments of 
the LWF. Different aspects of our activities need theological clarification. 
Both World Mission and World Service are struggling with problems which 
call for special study. In the different commissions of LWF, therefore, special 
studies are being carried on which should be coordinated with the theo- 
logical studies undertaken by our department in order to be of the greatest 
possible service. Finally, perhaps there is also a constant need to interpret 
the nature of the Federation, as to how it is related to church fellowship as 
well as to the autonomous life of our member churches. The common studies 
on the main teaching of our Lutheran confession may certainly have some 
implications to this end. 

e) Special studies of other confessions, especially their attitude to the 
Lutheran Church and their ecumenical contribution. This need was ap- 
parent from the beginning of the activity of the Department of Theology. 
In the ecumenical conversation of the churches today, the Lutheran 
Church and its attitude in theology, in ecumenism and in public life is 
followed by the critical eyes of other confessions. The Roman Catholic 
Church has assigned special institutions and periodicals to follow all our 
doings. Voices from other confessions are also addressing themselves to 
the Lutheran Church. I only need to mention the renewed discussions 
with our Reformed brethren and the necessity of seriously considering 
how the Anglican position affects the life of the Lutheran churches. 

One way of meeting this need will be the intensified service of our 
Literature Survey, reviewing recent theological literature affecting the 
work of Lutheran theology. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the task 
before us in this respect is much greater than that. We have to realize 
that the theological offensive of the Roman Catholic Church, for example, 
has, through its theological influence, also made converts of leading theo- 
logians and prominent intellectuals. Here, if anywhere, the theological 
research presents itself as one factor which cannot be neglected, not 
even by those responsible "only" for Church politics and administration. 
Their technics may be developed as much as possible, but if we lose the 
field theologically, we have lost everything. Therefore, the Lutheran Church 
is called upon to make a common effort to study and do research on the 
confessions which have the most effect on its life. If this urgent necessity 
is recognized and willing support is at hand, then more concrete plans 
can be worked out. One may only stress that this task is greater than 
any individual church could manage and is, therefore, one where the 
Federation could act as an agent for the churches, i.e. through their support 
and common effort. 
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THEOLOGICAL CONFERENCES 


During the past years we have had two kinds of conferences, namely 
research conferences as well as pastoral conferences. 


Without exaggeration one can say that the First International Congress 
on Luther Research was the most outstanding event in the life of Lutheran 
theology today. This Congress unanimously decided to continue and to 
call a second congress which is tentatively planned for 1960. There is no 
doubt that the presentations and discussions of such an outstanding gath- 
ering of Lutheran theologians will definitely have an impact on Lutheran 
deis in general For this reason the Department of Theology of the 
Lutheran World Federation should continue its efforts to call theologians 
from different confessions together to discuss problems raised by Luther's 
theology, especially since these problems are of immediate relevance, The 
slogan formulated by Bishop Nygren at our last Assembly is still true today, 
"Forward to Luther." 


The pastoral conferences in different churches, with lecturers from many 
Lutheran churches, have also proved so valuable that they should be 
continued. After successful conferences in India, both South Africa and 
South America have been pointed out as areas where this kind of pastoral 
conference, dealing with subjects relevant for present-day church life, could 
be helpful. Certainly the Department of Theology has a deep concern 
for these needs. Whether or not our assistance can be given will depend, 
however, on the support of the individual member churches. Both in the 
younger churches and in the minority churches, theological assistance is 
urgently needed in the form of personal contacts and literature. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


The aim of the scholarship program of the Federation is to enable young 
people to go to other countries for study and also to give theological 
teachers the opportunity to offer their services to seminaries abroad. The 
experiences have been generally Genee, There are certainly many 
hindrances for a fruitful exchange of thought. Many "non-theological" 
factors have to be removed before an understanding can grow out of 
personal encounter. However, many instances of personal exchange have 
resulted in bridges being built, bringing Lutherans to the awareness of 
their fellowship and communion in Christ. Some young people have re- 
ceived the call for their future life. Through this exchange we hope to carry 
on an activity which may lead to closer cooperation and from which greater 
benefits may be derived by sharing the spiritual gifts our churches have to 
offer each other. 


THEOLOGY AND CHURCH 


A Department of Theology was established five years ago within the 
framework of the Lutheran World Federation. This was done in the 
conviction that theological work is of essential importance for the life 
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of the Church. Theology is in reality like the invisible stream of water 
under the surface of a garden. Take this stream away and the most 
flourishing garden will be destroyed. Dig down and you will find the 
source from which life can flourish, Theological work is deep-digging and 
hard work. Nevertheless, it is the source of the life of the Church. We 
appeal to this Assembly to give its whole-hearted contribution to this work. 


Following this report on the tasks accomplished, Dr. Vajta presented 
some brief outlines regarding the future tasks before the Commission and 
the Department. He pointed to the fact that already the mere existence 
of creedal documents in our churches created a problem which is most 
significant for our present-day Church life. It should be our task to investi- 
gate and study, with united efforts, the part which our confessional writings 
and the documents contained therein play in our active church life, We 
should, according to Dr. Vajta, study the doctrine of justification by faith 
and its implications for our present situation. Dr. Vajta also pointed to 
some other tasks such as a study of the nature of the Federation, and also 
commented on the plans to investigate the possibility of establishing an 
institute for confessional research. It is most important, Dr. Vajta stated, 
that we do not lose track of our theological task and that we make every 
effort to carry out the obligations of the theological endeavor, because 
if we lose the field theologically we have lost everything. 


The reports of both Dr. Prenter and Dr. Vajta were received with deep 
appreciation by the chair and the plenary. The chair then presented the 
various recommendations as worked SCH the Commission on Theology 
at its recent meeting in St. Paul. Inspecteur Ecclesiastique Etienne Meyer, 
Paris, France, outlined the importance of the united efforts in the field 
of theology for the Lutheran minority churches in Europe, with special 
reference to France, In the discussion Professor Peter Brunner, Heidelberg, 
Germany, commented on the significance of the various aspects of the 
theological endeavor for our present-day church life. Dr. Taito A. Kantonen, 
Springfield, Ohio, noted with gratitude the importance of the theological 
work of the LWF for the American churches, and Dr. S. Paul Hebart, North 
Adelaide, Australia, stated how essential it was that, also as far as theology 
is concerned, the LWF and its member churches keep in close contact. 
This is especially necessary for the remote churches. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON THEOLOGY 


1. The classical Lutheran tradition views liturgy as a part of theology. 
While there are practical considerations for dividing the Commissions on 
Theology and Liturgy into separate groups, the experiences of the past five 
years lead us to suggest that the two be merged into one Commission on 
Theology. This presupposes, however, 

a. that the permanent members of the joint Commission shall be (not 

less than the present number of) eight and 

b. that the joint Commission contain within its membership a sub-com- 

mittee on Liturgy in order to guarantee a due emphasis on this part 
of the field. 

The suggestion that the number of members be not less than eight is 
motivated by the necessity of giving representation to geographical regions 
as well as to a sufficient number of scholars in the field of liturgy. 


2. The Commission on Theology recommends upholding the charter and 
aims and functions of the Commission and the Department of Theology as 
recorded in the 1957 Directory, p. 27, with the following exception: 

To substitute for point 3 in the statement on "The aims of the Depart- 
ment" the following: 

To seek ways of using the results of theological research to strengthen 
the life and work of the churches. 


8. The Commission on Theology recommends the following theme as a 
central problem for its study program: 

"The Lutheran Confessions in their Significance for the Life of the 
Church Today." Even though the implementation of the Confessions may 
vary in some details within the member churches, Lutheran Confessions like 
the Augsburg Confession and Luther's Catechism have nevertheless at least 
constitutional validity in all member churches. But have they validity in 
actual fact? In what way is their validity implemented? In what way are 
their statements still binding upon the Church today? In considering these 
problems and similar ones, the Commission has the impression that a 
thorough study of the Lutheran Confessions is an urgent task of the Com- 
mission. This, however, should not be understood in the sense of a mere 
historical investigation, nor in the sense of a mere paraphrase of the content 
of the Lutheran Confessions; rather, their concrete application and actuali- 
zation in the theological and ecclesiological situation of today is particularly 
envisaged. The purpose of this study is to make the resources of the Luther- 
an Confessions accessible for the spiritual and practical decisions which con- 
front the Church today. To prevent this study from becoming hopelessly 
diffuse, the Commission suggests that any such study should be based on a 
definite, central theme. For example, the Commission considers it to be 
extraordinarily important that an investigation be made on the significance 
of the teaching of the Lutheran Confessions on justification for the proclama- 
tion of the Church and the spiritual life of her members today. Other matters 
which could be used in a similar, actualizing way are, e.g., the teaching on 
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Baptism, on the Lord's Supper, on the ministry and on church polity. But 
it is of decisive importance that the material on which such study is based 
be concrete and central and that it be applied to the present situation within 
theology and within the Church. The Commission on Theology requests 
approval of this part of its study program. 

4. The Commission on Theology considers it to be a matter of urgent 
necessity that the nature of the Lutheran World Federation and its purposes 
and methods be investigated and clarified, in principle, from the theological 
and ecclesiological angle. In this sphere many things are still unclear and 
there are even misunderstandings, so that entry into the Lutheran World 
Federation, or membership and cooperation within it, are made unnecessarily 
difficult. For this reason the Commission requests the Executive Committee 
that a sub-committee for the study and clarification of these problems be 
appointed within the framework of the next Commission on Theology. 
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b) Department of World Mission 


INTRODUCTION 


At the third plenary session of August 19, Dr. P. O. Bersell presiding, 
the General Assembly dealt with matters coming out of the Commission 
on World Mission. Ít is rather important to mention who was on the 
platform at that moment, namely, the following regular members of the 
Commission: Dr. F. A. Schiotz from America, chairman; Bishop Dr. H. 
Meyer from Germany, vice-chairman; Bishop Dr. R. B. Manikam from 
India, secretary; Rev. K. Hirai from Japan; and Professor R. Andrianarijaona 
from Madagascar. (The only member not present was General Secretary 
E. Amdahl of Norway.) 


The Chairman of the Commission presented to the Assembly the revised 
Statement on Policy and Function that will govern the work of the 
Commission and of the Department of World Mission in the years to 
come. Whereas the Commission at the beginning dealt exclusively with 
emergency cases coming out of World War II, the developments of the 
work clearly showed that this platform was too narrow to effectively 
serve the common Lutheran cause in Asia and Africa. The new charter 
was therefore expanded to comprise also such administrative responsibilities 
as may be entrusted to it either by the Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation or by churches and missions elsewhere, thus 
enabling it, if necessary, to give assistance to the life, stewardship and 
growth of the LWF member churches in Africa and Asia. 

The Director of the Department, Dr. F. Birkeli, then presented the 
report on the work in the last five-year period. The Secretary of the 
Commission, Bishop Manikam, introduced and laid before the Assembly 
the plan of activity for the coming five-year period. 

A perennial problem in missionary method and one of the issues dis- 
cussed at length at the 1957 Commission meeting was presented by three 
speakers, On the theme "The Transition from Mission to Church" General 
Secretary Conrad Rendtorf of the Danish Missionary Society, President C. 
Devasahayam of the Andhra Church in India and Bishop Dr. John Kuder 
of New Guinea represented the points of view of sending agencies, 
"younger" churches and missionary staff respectively. Their statements sum- 
marized earlier discussions and were intended to place the issue before 
the Assembly. 

The director-elect of the Department of World Mission, Dr. Arne Sovik, 
was then presented to the Assembly. Dr. Sovik has served as assistant 
director of the Department since 1955, and the work is therefore assured 
of continuity. 

The General Assembly then accepted both the new Statement of Policy 
and Function and the plans for the coming five-year period. 
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e REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF WORLD MISSION 
Frinrjov BIRKELI” 


In using the term “world mission” for the task that the Commission 
as well as the Department of World Mission is trying to perform on 
behalf of the L.W.F., it might be appropriate to ask whether we are not 
too ambitious. Is it really a world-wide task that we are undertaking? 
Strictly speaking, I think we must reply in the negative if we look upon 
it as a human undertaking. We do not cover the whole world and we 
do not stir up the whole world. Our main justification in using the term 
“world mission” lies in the divine nature of the work, because primarily 
an innermost "world mission" is not characterized through the extent of 
the efforts of human beings, no matter how clever they are. It is not 
even sufficiently characterized by calling it the duties of a world-wide 
Church. Only a few years ago when the phrase "the missionary obligation 
of the Church" was in the air, we realized that we had failed to use 
the right words. The center of the Christian mission is not in man and in 
his activities and obligations. It is in Christ. Christian mission is a world- 
wide mission only because Christ is the revelation of God to the whole 
world. He became flesh, he was crucified, he rose again for every human 
creature, whenever he may be hidden away in the past, present and 
future. Because of Christ we can really dare to use these big words 
“world mission," although they humble us every day when we discover 
how little we have really done. 

We have tried to represent this world-wide character in the way our 
Commission on World Mission is composed today. Three of the members, 
as you have heard and seen, are from the West and three from the East. 
And our annual Commission meetings try to help us to keep before our 
eyes daily the vision of the whole world in need of Christ. I might add 
here that the Commission on World Mission is really a unique instrument 
in uniting all Lutheran mission efforts, without parallel in any other Church. 

Our five-years’ report, which is in your hands, will tell you something 
about the variety of activities that make heavy demands on the time and 
energy of all our Commission members. I hope it will also indicate to 
you how the work is conducted from the Department in Geneva. I shall 
add only a few remarks to some of the points raised in this report. As the 
work rose out of the situation created in many lands by the world wars, we 
have still continued up to this time to support a great number of missions, 
suffering from war damage in different ways as well as most of the 
younger churches in Asia and Africa that developed out of the work of 
these war-struck missions. Although the situation has improved a little 
during the five-years period, since mission after mission has been able 
to do without our financial support owing to the improved economic 
situation in the home countries-we will still need to give such help in 
the future, and we know that all those who have been giving money for 
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this purpose will continue to help their brethren in need. It is encouraging 
to see how much the Lutheran World Federation and its national agencies 
have been able to contribute to the Lutheran world family of churches 
and missions in Africa and Asia. The total grants we in the L.W.F., both 
through the Department of World Mission in Geneva and the National 
Lutheran Council in New York, have been administering during the five- 
year period are $3,941,859.05. This money represents more than its face 
value. With it go an ocean of love and prayer. And I will also take this 
opportunity to express our deep-felt gratitude for the great share of these 
funds which came from this country. 

One of our aims in administering these funds is to strengthen the 
international teamwork which is developing in so many countries in Asia 
and Africa. We are aware of the freedom of each Lutheran mission and 
church to go its own way, faithful to its own heritage. But at the same time 
we rejoice in the fact that Lutherans seem more and more willing to 
work together so as to avoid unnecessary loss of energy and means. I 
think it is true to say that nowhere else in the life of man did people from 
opposing camps during the war come together again so quickly in the 
same spirit as they are now united in mission. Many difficulties are involved 
in establishing teamwork among different nationalities hailing from different 
continents. But where these are overcome, the work prospers greatly through 
the various influences from different parts of the world. The teamwork 
started in such countries as Japan, Taiwan, New Guinea and Tanganyika 
must continue not only as a witness of truly Christian fellowship but as 
the best way of speeding up the building of God's Kingdom. 

It has also been one of our duties to push ahead the developments in 
those Lutheran areas where the accent and organization is still concen- 
trated on mission instead of on Church. On this point the change has been 
rather slow in some missions, but we are moving in the right direction. 
We believe in African and Asian churches as the best instruments in 
continuing the evangelization of the millions in these continents, But still 
there remains a great duty to fulfill by the West-even in these churches, 
although it will have to be done in a different way than in earlier days. 

It is quite understandable that lonesome workers—Asians, Africans, Amer- 
icans, Europeans—may get discouraged in their routine local tasks. The 
more we know about each other the more difficult it will be to get dis- 
couraged. That is partly why we felt it imperative to call together contin- 
ental conferences: one for Africa in 1955 and one for Asia in 1956. The 
names of Marangu and Gurukul have since then grown dear and full of 
significance not only for millions of Lutherans, but also to others, we 
dare say. They focused our attention upon where we really stand on these 
two extremely important continents not only for the future of the Christian 
Church but also for the future of the whole world, We must admit that 
in one way the Christian Church seems to have lost part of its position 
in Asia. We had hoped that the modern Christian missions would lead 
to a number of Asian people accepting Christianity as their religion. It 
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is true that in many Asian countries Christianity has become well-known 
and very widely accepted, for instance, in the Philippines and partly in 
Indonesia. But as political developments freed that continent from foreign 
rule we also witnessed how many new states united their efforts with 
an Asian religion and so to speak established state religions in country 
after country. Christianity seems to have been forced out onto the periphery 
in importance and number. But this doesn't mean that we have lost faith 
and want to give up. On the contrary, Asians are today in charge of their 
own churches, and that will prove to be extremely important in the years 
to come. We are regrouping our forces and efforts and are together con- 
tinuing the fight with great hope, knowing that the will of God and the 
work of the Holy Spirit are realities that count more than resistance from 
other religions and modern materialism, also in Asia. Christian influences 
in Asia extend much further than the number of Christians indicates. Christ 
has not yet said his last word in Asia and he counts also on us in the present 
battle. 


As for Africa our continental conference clearly showed us that the great 
and decisive battle for this continent is still being waged. And the outcome 
is still in the balance. We don't know yet whether Africa will become a 
so-called Christian continent or not. Here, too, it depends upon what the 
Christian Church will be doing in these crucial years to come. It might 
well be that Africa with its special gifts might become a sort of a mediator 
in so many ways between the West and the East. And God grant us that 
this African mediator will become a Christian one. But we are confronted 
with quite special duties and difficulties in this continent today as it has 
become a political melting pot. It is quite natural that national ambitions 
are overwhelmingly strong in many parts in the Africa of today. The Chris- 
tian Church will need wisdom and tact to understand this so as to act in a 
way that, whatever may happen on the political and social level the 
Christian Church in Africa will be there as the strongest and most decisive 
factor. 


One of our duties has been to make inquiries among our constituencies 
each time a new field and new opportunities were presented to us. We are 
happy to announce that one of these new opportunities has found a re- 
sponse: the American Lutheran Church has taken up new work in Ethiopia, 
which will probably link up Lutheran work in Eritrea with the Lutheran 
work in the central part of the country. But there are still several fields 
for which we have thus far not found a sponsor. Our greatest disappoint- 
ment here was the fact that we have not been able to find a church or 
mission to take up work in western New Guinea, The challenge to do 
something for these vast mountain areas came from the church and mission 
in eastern New Guinea. For the first time in Lutheran history an airborne 
expedition made a reconnaissance flight over this unexplored territory. It 
revealed evidence of a dense population in these remote valleys. We are 
strongly convinced that this is a God-given opportunity for international 
mission work but no society or board within our constituency has thus far 
been able to follow this call. We sincerely hope that this will not be the 
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bitter end to a project that would doubtlessly require not only courage 
and energy but also sacrifice and faith. Is it a lamentable sign that the 
pioneer age has come to an end? Or is it still not too late to appeal to the 
family of Lutheran churches to go out into this most difficult, strenuous 
and primitive but almost completely virgin area? 

In the established younger churches there is a general need of what 
we usuall call church leaders. Maybe we should rather use the term 
servants of Christ in the churches. In addition to the help the churches 
and the mission boards are giving we have organized our own scholarship 
program, in order to speed up the training of spiritual and administrative 
leaders. Here is a task in which we can all share and which needs to be 
fulfilled very quickly. We are happy that institutes for younger churchmen 
have been established in America and in Germany. We are extremely 
grateful to the colleges and theological seminaries for what they are doing 
here in this essential matter of training leaders. We must not get weary of 
seeking more and more opportunities for our brethren in Africa and Asia 
to prepare themselves for responsible positions in their home churches and 
to become leaders of such spiritual quality that no form of corruption shall 
be able to paralyze these churches. 

But one thing must never be lost sight of. Whatever the final outcome 
may be in the relations between missions and churches, it is all-important 
that the will to evangelize does not rest upon human efforts but is linked 
up with Christ himself, Of what use is it to establish well-built churches 
that lack the burning fire to spread the Word of God to those that have 
not yet heard it? A great international conference has been held to study 
the task of evangelism that lies ahead of the younger churches. This is 
a question that we must always face. There is hope for an evangelizing 
Church; death awaits a Church that does not evangelize. 

But one human voice does not reach very many people, not even if he 
has the opportunity to work for many years. A great majority of all our 
workers are doing a magnificent job, but have we followed up their work 
in really taking advantage of the technical resources that are at our dis- 
posal today? Can we really justify the fact that we, as a world family of 
churches and missions, have thus far not done anything substantial to reach 
much wider than our men and women can, for instance, through. radio? 
We are grateful for what the "Lutheran Hour" program has been able to 
do. What prospects lie in the fact that in Japan, for instance, this Lu- 
theran Hour over the radio has led directly to the formation of local con- 
gregations. This could be repeated a thousandfold in many, many other 
countries, if we really united our efforts, and sacrificed, in order to cover 
the whole of Asia and the whole of Africa with radio programs. Many 
countries, especially in Asia, are ready for such mission means. Even Africa 
has countries today that clamor for radio. Music is poured out into villages, 
cities and valleys. And so is political propaganda. But where really is the 
voice of the Church? Some Christian broadcasting stations are doing a 
magnificent job in some parts of the world. But this does not relieve us 
of our responsibility to draw the consequences of the fact that we are 
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living in modern times. We simply cannot afford to go on using only the 
old methods. The Lutheran Church must also conquer the air! We must 
try to assist every mission and every young church in Africa and Asia 
with an extensive radio service. I am tempted to say that we must do 
so no matter how much it might cost. In some countries Christian programs 
are broadcast free of charge; in others, time would have to be bought. 
But in the vast majority of countries we would have to start from the 
bottom. May this general assembly grasp the vision of the possibility of 
tripling our missionary efforts through the air. 

Herein lies perhaps one of the most important duties, besides those 
enumerated above, which should absorb our strength and energy in the 
coming five-year period. May we be enabled, together with thousands of 
human voices and that of the radio, to realize that the Word of God is 
spreading quicker than ever before, wider than ever before, so as to justify 
in this sense also our use of the big words "Lutheran world mission." 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
WORLD MISSION 


The life of the Church is mission. The Church cannot exist without mis- 
sion, and mission cannot exist without the Church. The glorious commission 
of our Lord to proclaim the Gospel does not belong to one group of people 
nor to any one time, but to the entire Church, and is in effect until his 
return. Vast areas are still unreached by the Gospel. In other areas the work 
is just begun. Eastern and Western churches, facing this task together, have 
been given a unique instrument in the Commission on World Mission of the 
Lutheran World Federation to implement a united effort in proclaiming 
the message that sets men free and establishes them in the fellowship of God. 

The Commission therefore proposes that this work continue, and specifies 
the following objectives as its immediate concern: 


1. To encourage greater unity among the churches. Augustana VII con- 
fesses that agreement in the true preaching of the Gospel and administering 
of the Sacraments constitutes the unity of the Church. We believe that it is 
pleasing to the Lord that the unity we have as Lutherans be expressed and 
that divisions among us be healed. It is the task of CWM to call to unity for 
the proclamation of the Gospel that our witness may be clear and strong 
in reaching out to the ends of the world. As our witness is strengthened we 
draw closer to other member bodies of the Church Universal in our 
common task. 


2. To aid in the establishment of indigenous churches. As the Word is 
preached and the Sacraments administered churches come into being. These 
are to develop into self-determining, evangelically active bodies. CWM can 
stimulate this progress by helping churches to share each others’ experiences 
and by consultation with and encouragement of responsible bodies. 
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3. To continue to support churches in need. International disturbances 
and special emergencies have deprived some Lutheran missions and churches 
in Africa and Asia of needed economic support. Some strategic opportunities 
for evangelism and church extension will be missed if dependent upon in- 
sufficient local resources alone. CWM must, as its resources permit, continue 
to meet such needs 

4. To sponsor and prepare conferences. CWM has become an agency 
without parallel in the world for bringing together mission and church 
agencies from all nations, and has united continents in mutual consultation 
concerning the mission of the Church. It must continue this service and 
may also be called upon to sponsor more localized and specially oriented 
conferences as needs arise. 

5. To continue to assist in the education of workers for the churches of 
Africa and Asia. CWM's scholarship program should continue in aiding 
members of the churches of Africa and Asia to meet more adequately the 
needs of our revolutionary times. Efforts should also be made to encourage 
and foster post-ordination opportunities in Africa and Asia for the strength- 
ening of the ministry in our united task. 

6. To stimulate and assist our churches to use the new evangelistic pos- 
sibilities provided by our technological age. The opportunities for Christian 
radio and audio-visual evangelism have need for development in Asia and 
Africa. It shall be the task of CWM to encourage and foster these means of 
evangelism wherever possible, coordinating the work between missions 
and churches and seeking to bring these services into the regular channel 
of the Church. 

7. To foster studies of the mission of the Church. Problems confront both 
churches and missions in this period of rapid development and transition. 
Studies shall be initiated, stimulated and disseminated that will be of value 
for a unified approach to these problems, looking toward common satis- 
factory solutions. 

With these objectives, and with a burning zeal for the evangelization of 
the world, CWM offers itself as an instrument in the hands of missions and 
churches to help complete the unfinished task of the Great Commission. 
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^ c) Department of World Service 


INTRODUCTION 


After the Assembly Chairman of the day, Dr. Weeber, had opened the 
session on the presentation of World Service, Dr. Henry F. Schuh, as a 
member of the World Service Commission, introduced the speakers, the 
Director of the Department, Pastor Schadid Haddad from Jordan, President 
Mager from East Germany, Pastor Bonnevie-Svendsen from Norway, Bishop 
Ordass from Hungary and Dr. Paul Empie, chairman of the Commission. 

After Dr. Empie's speech the Hungarian delegation, headed by Bishop 
Lajos Ordass, presented to Dr. Carl Lund-Quist a drawing of the latter. 
Bishop Ordass expressed to Dr. Lund-Quist the gratitude of the Hungarian 
Lutheran Church for the friendship and active concern he had always 
shown. 

The Director of the Department then addressed himself to Mrs. Florence 
Michelfelder with a word of thankfulness for what she and her late hus- 
band, Dr. Sylvester C. Michelfelder, had meant to the Lutheran World 
Federation, not least to his work in inter-church aid and service to refugees. 
As a token of appreciation and love Mrs. Michelfelder was given a special 
binding of the book on the history of the world service aspects of the 
LWF, "As Between Brothers.” 

The author of the book, "As Between Brothers," Professor Richard H. 
Solberg, who had been invited to the platform together with Mrs. Michel- 
felder, also received a cordial word of appreciation for his achievement. 


Report of the Department of World Service 
Benet Horrman® 


A historical survey of the work of Lutheran World Federation-World 
Service is given in the printed five-year report which is before the Delegates. 

As I look back over "m years of inter-church aid and service to refugees, 
there are some faces of people passing before my inner eyes. 

Instead of giving you too many figures on the work accomplished by 
Lutheran churches during this period I would like to speak about these 
faces. 

My retrospective survey will in this way also be forward-looking. The 
faces I saw were looking forward. 

Please keep in mind, as you hear these brief accounts, that, although 
it is not said at every turn, the work described here is only part of what 
has been done and is being done in the field of service to refugees and 
inter-church aid, by the World Council of Churches (where many Lutheran 
churches are contributors), by the YMCA and YWCA, the Roman Catholic 
organizations and many others. 

My first heading will be: 


*Pastor Bengt Hoffman, Director of the Department of World Service, LWF. 
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RESETTLEMENT 


It happened outside a Lutheran church in the U.S.A. after the Sunday 
service, À man walked up to me and said: "You have spoken about Lu- 
theran World Service. I am one of those you have helped to resettle, Through 
you I have found a new home-country. I am extremely grateful for that. 
But there is something for which I am even more grateful: the pastoral 
care that characterized your work. This congregation took me in as an 
old friend although I was a stranger." 

That refugee is one out of 80,000 assisted and resettled by the LWF- 
World Service in many countries after the second World War. 

This has been an exacting task from a technical point of view. But the 
leading motive has not been the movement of bodies. The primary motive 
has been a concern for the souls, pastoral care. 

She lived in an old people's home in West Germany. She had come 
as a refugee from the East. Her face was kind and full of wrinkles and 
her eyes were blue like the sea. 

There were several vases filled with gay flowers on her table because 
it happened to be her birthday. 

On her table there was also a picture of a happy family, father, mother 
and three children. 

She said: "That's my son and his family. They are in America, I did 
not get a visa. I am too old, you see. My son and daughter-in-law wanted 
to stay here for my sake. But I said, 'No, you are the future, I am the 
past.’ I have never seen their youngest boy. They said they might save 
2,000 dollars and put up a guarantee so that I could join them. Perhap: 
I can, some day." 

But her seablue eyes look sadly into space and speak more than words. 
"No," they say, "an old grandma will have to stay where she is." 

Yes, old grandmothers and grandfathers and people with TB, active, 
past or potential, people with a finger or an arm missing, all categories 
of so-called "unproductive" people are left behind. 

We are glad to have helped 80,000 to move to the U.S.A., Canada, 
Australia, South America and other countries, 

We are sad not to have been able to help thousands of handicapped 
people to move because of restrictive immigration laws. 

As churches we have to keep reminding the governments of the world 
that the mercy of Christ does not stop short of so called "unproductive" 
folk. 

Lutheran World Service has been doing local settlement work among 
those who could not or would not leave for overseas countries. 

The cooperation with governmental and inter-governmental agencies, 
including the U.N., in the resettlement and local settlement fields has been 
excellent, We are grateful for the trust they have put in us as a church 
organization. 

And now a third set of faces. 
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I met these people on a transatlantic boat from Europe to America. 

They came from a country with a predominantly Lutheran population. 

Although nominally Lutheran they had had very little contact with 
the church and no one had approached them with an invitation to the 
church in the country to which they were going. 

Like so many other "quota immigrants" and non-refugees they would 
probably disappear into the anonymous mass of people without a spiritual 
home. 

We must give ourselves more time for those people who emigrate under 
normal quotas. 

We shall be working on plans for a "referral" service, an arrangement 
whereby we might secure the names and future addresses of the emigrants 
and reach them with an invitation to the church in the country of adoption. 

In this program we shall have to count heavily on the assistance of the 
church of the sending as well as the receiving country. 

My next heading: 


CARE AND MAINTENANCE 


Last February I was standing in a chilly stone-shed on the hills near 
Hebron in Palestine. Clothing was being distributed in bundles to 680 
Arab refugee families. The clothing came from Lutheran churches in 
Scandinavia, Canada and U.S.A. 

The green plain down there along the blue Mediterranean was the home 
of these refugees nine years ago. Today they live in caves on the barren 
hillsides. 

A thin little Arab with a long grey beard and a staff in his hand worked 
himself through the throng. He was turned back but pushed forward again, 
repeatedly. 

He cried out something. It was translated to me. "Gracious sir, is there 
a package for me?” 

But there wasn't, As a non-refugee he did not qualify. The rules had 
to be obeyed. 

But I remember the old man whenever I think of our work among the 
Arab refugees. 

The need is great. We cannot cover it all. 


But our medical work, our supply program and our trade schools must 
continue in the name of Christ. 


Some weeks ago I received a picture from Pastor Ludwig Stumpf who is 
the leader of our work among the 700,000 Chinese refugees in Hongkong. 

The picture shows a little boy outside one of the miserable refugee huts. 
He has a bowl of rice in front of him and the caption says: "We had food 
today." 
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The caption implies that it is not at all certain that the family will 
find food tomorrow. The family belongs to the refugees who have to beg 
for their food every day. 

Our World Service work among the very unfortunate refugees in Hong- 
kong is of the same nature as the work in the Near East. 

When fellow-beings suffer as they do among the Near Eastern refugees 
and the refugees in Hongkong there is only one answer for the Christian. 

Now a word on 


INTER-CHURCH AID 


I met him in a village on the Oder River in East Germany. 

There were ruins all around us. He was a young catechist, a teacher 
of religion. His "church" was a mobile wagon with folding benches. 

I asked him: "If they offered you a good job in the church in West 
Germany, where your mother lives, would you take it?" 

He looked at the ruins, the river, the caravan and the little children 
who were just trotting up from the village to attend his "Bibelstunde." 

Then he looked at me and said: “No, I would not. God comes very close 
here." 

Through our inter-church aid we are right there, with him, the young 
catechist and his many thousand colleagues, men and women, in the East 
Zone Church. 

Through our inter-church aid we share in many other aspects of the life 
of the Church in the East Zone and the churches of other countries. 

Several of these churches are called "minority churches." 

During the past five years the ties between them and the numericall 
stronger member churches of the Federation have been strengthened throug! 
financial aid and gifts in kind, through the sending of Christian literature 
and through conferences. 

The next heading: 


EXCHANGE OF CHURCH WORKERS 


In the beginning of the summer I met a young Swedish deaconess in 
Berlin. She was on her way back to Sweden after three months as an 
LWF-exchangee in Southern Germany. 

She said: "This has meant all the difference to me. I have seen and 
learned a lot that will help me and, I hope, my church." 

The church workers’ exchange program has grown out of inter-church 
aid contacts. We helped each other in times of acute want and misery, 
discovered each other and decided to work together in permanent ways 
across boundaries. 

Our exchange program is young. So far only 40 people have been 
LWF-World Service exchangees. 
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But it will grow. There are many great possibilities and discoveries 
waiting for us in this field. 

There is a great deal of isolation, suspicion and smugness in our churches. 

The church workers' exchange program can help break those walls. 

Let us assist one another in letting this exchange of persons grow into 
a stream of mutual blessed give-and-take. 


Last but not least: 
STEWARDSHIP AND EVANGELISM 


I shall conclude this rapid picture survey of an operation involving 500 
employees—25 of them international—all around the globe, by giving you 
a glimpse of the Swedish congregation from which I came last year to 
take over the directorship of the World Service of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

It is an industrial city. My district consists of hundreds of new housing 
units, mostly huge apartment houses. There are 8,000 people in the district 
and there is no sanctuary, with the exception of a cellar room. 

The Church just has not caught up with the rapid population growth 
and most people in the area have no permanent links with the Church. 

But a foundation for the erection of a small church was created. Un- 
churched people became interested, to the great surprise of many church 
people. 

Unchurched people and church people began to give money and time. 

Well, next year they will probably have a nice little church in that 
part of the city and a new nucleus of church-loving, active Christians. 

There is a great need and a great potential for activated congregational 
life in many churches. 

Our LWF-World Service has been privileged to render service in the 
field of stewardship and evangelism in Europe through the devoted and 
sensitive work of Karl Mau, Theodore Hartig, David Ostergren and Igor 
Bella. 

We hope to be able to provide further stewardship counsel through a 
permanent staff member in Geneva. 

Now, since I am speaking to so many Americans let me pay special 
tribute to your participation through Lutheran World Action, Lutheran 
World Relief and Lutheran Refugee Service in this country. You should 
know that your efforts are blessed. 

This is the end of a five-year story about a globe-encircling enterprise 
of practical Christian concern. 

But you will already have seen that God intends this work to be just 
the beginning of something greater. 
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" FUTURE TRENDS IN LUTHERAN WORLD SERVICE 


PauL C. Empie® 


To “do good unto all men especially unto them who are of the household 
of faith” is not as simple as it sounds. All Christians like to help other 
people; in so doing they receive the twofold joy of obeying their Lord’s 
command and of seeing the blessings thus brought into the lives of others. 
At the same time, people and institutions and nations being as they are, 
world service is a complicated business. Properly motivated and adminis- 
tered, it blesses both the giver and the receiver. Superficially motivated 
and administered it can do both donor and recipient more harm than good! 

Members of the Commission on World Service believe that the work 
of this Department during the past five years has accomplished an immense 
amount of good. They realize however, that only a beginning has been 
made, and that continuous appraisal of the program is necessary to improve 
procedures and increase effectiveness. It is the purpose of this statement 
to analyze some of the more important issues which will confront us in 
the years ahead. 

The charter of LWF-World Service lists seven objectives for this De- 
partment, the last six of which actually detail the implementation of the 
first: "To provide the member churches with a common international Lu- 
theran agency available to them as they seek to meet in Christian love 
and compassion human need as it may develop in the world." The service 
program includes the conducting of surveys and studies regarding the 
extent and nature of world needs; the administration of joint activities 
supported by the member churches to meet these needs; the representation 
of Lutheran relief and rehabilitation interests before international and inter- 
governmental agencies; the supervision of an international exchange of 
church workers. 

The past five years have provided a period of testing for the Department 
of World Service, and in general the pattern fixed at the Hannover Assembly 
has been found adequate. Not all potential services authorized by the 
charter have been fully developed, for lack of funds, staff, and time. Avail- 
able resources were used for high priority needs so that it was not possible 
to expand the work beyond those projects which were the most urgent. 

In the years immediately ahead, the following responsibilities will con- 
tinue to require the major part of staff time and resources: 

a) Resettlement or integration of residual refugees; 

b) Material relief to stranded refugees and to other victims of disaster; 

c) Inter-church aid, including assistance to minority churches and dias- 

pora groups, and the church workers exchange program. 

However, it is necessary to study these ongoing tasks, to ascertain the 
desirability of new developments or changed emphasis. Such matters as 
the following should be considered: 


r. Paul C. Empie, Executive Director, National Lutheran Council Chairman 
of the Commission on World Service, LWF. 
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a) The inauguration of a joint service to Lutherans migrating to other 
countries, through which immigrants would be assisted and guided into 
spiritual contacts in new homelands. 

b) The coordination of a global mission to Lutheran seamen. (The ex- 
ecutive secretary of the LWF has initiated a preliminary study of this 
subject.) 

c) The further enlargement of the church workers exchange program, 
so that personal contacts between churches may be increased, and the 
interchange of valuable insights and techniques intensified. 

d) The addition of field staff for specialized services, so that a larger 
portion of inter-church aid will be in the form of personal witness. 

e) A study of inter-church aid procedures which will more effectively 
stimulate self-help among minority church and diaspora groups, adapted 
to contemporary rather than post-war reconstruction situations. 

It is obvious that the Department must remain geared to the capability 
of quick action in emergencies, such as those caused by the Hungarian 
revolt and the Suez crisis. 

It is gratifying to note that the work of LWF-World Service has been 
accepted by the member churches as having validity and long-range use- 
fulness. Five years ag occasional uneasiness was expressed as to whether 
or not the LWF could become “a Lutheran Vatican" and also as to whether 
through the functioning of its departments it could upon occasion invade 
the authority of the member churches or even take upon itself the char- 
acter of a “Church.” 

Today one rarely hears apprehensions expressed along this line. It is 
clearly recognized that the LWF is an "agency" through which the churches 
themselves are at work. This agency is controlled by the churches, staffed 
by them, financed by them, responsive and responsible to them. Clearly, 
if they assign to the LWF through one of its departments the administra- 
tion of specific projects, in so doing they do not transfer their responsibilities; 
they merely choose to fulfill them in this special way. This distinction is 
an important one and its understanding is vital not only for the work of 
the Department of World Service but also for the entire program of the 
LWF. 

A far more complicated question is that of the extent to which the 
allocation of funds or other resources by a department of the LWF may 
directly or indirectly exercise control over or interfere with the life of the 
churches or groups assisted. In the Far East or in Africa one sometimes 
hears the term "ecclesiastical colonialism" spoken with reference to mission 
policies of western churches. To what extent could the Department of 
World Service be vulnerable to this charge because of the way in which 
it grants or withholds allocation of funds? 

The Commission has been well aware of the delicacy of this issue and 
has sought at every point to maintain a proper balance between meeting 
the wishes of the receiving churches and at the same time exercising in 
full its stewardship responsibility as the trustee of the funds involved. 
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In matters of emergency relief of course the question does not arise; 
if a need is urgent, it must be met quickly or not at all. However, with 
respect to inter-church aid projects of a long-range character, decisions 
have been guided by the principle that available funds are to be used to 
help churches and groups to help themselves. In fact, its charter clearly 
states that normally the Department of World Service should not take 
upon itself responsibilities which imply permanent subsidy. In the long 
run, witness of the Gospel is made most effectively when the financial 
support of the witnesses is secured from and geared to the economy of 
the people being served. In today's world it is not wholesome for any 
religious group to be reputed to depend upon subsidies from a foreign 
source. For this reason our Commission has regarded the granting of sub- 
sidies for salaries or operational expenses in non-emergency situations as 
a temporary expedient, to be reduced gradually over a period of years 
during which development of stewardship practices can produce a sound 
economic base for the future of the churches involved. 


This point of view has not always been met with unqualified acceptance. 
The basic principle together with its implications needs careful study in 
the years ahead. The Commission has gone to great lengths to avoid any 
implication of influencing the policies or practices of the receiving churches. 
At the same time, as trustees of the funds being transmitted, it has felt 
that it must insist upon the observance of certain basic procedures which 
will produce the most effective use of the grants made. Thus grants are 
not made for buildings unless assurance is given regarding their complete 
financing and future maintenance. Instead of grants, revolving loan funds 
are established wherever possible in order that those who are the first 
to be helped may by their repayments help their own brethren who had 
to wait. Church extension fund grants are allocated upon the understanding 
that the stewardship and evangelism techniques will be utilized to develop 
vigorous parish life in new fields entered by the use of such funds. 


All this is easier to preach than to practice! True Christian partnership 
must be cemented by more than the bond of mutual interest. It takes a lot 
of love to give with humility; it takes even more love to receive with 
graciousness. The saying, “If you want to lose a friend, do him a favor,” 
has its implications for all sinners, including Christians. Available resources 
are never adequate to meet the needs, and when hopes are aroused, no 
matter how unrealistically, the failure to meet them sometimes results in 
bitterness or cynicism. 

It is at this point that we must be clear in our minds as to what we 
are trying to do, and must ask how successful we are in communicating 
our purpose to others. The process of economic assistance has become big 
business, engaged in by government, organizations, and individuals. Motives 
are differing and mixed. In what way is the Church’s ministry of mercy 
different? What do we more than others? And is this “plus” factor in 
Christian service recognized? 


Too often we assume that our motives and principles are understood by 
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others, that everyone knows what the world "Christian" stands for and 
accepts our concept of it. Once I sat in a Chinese barber shop in Singapore. 
Idly waiting, my eyes noted an inscription at the bottom of a faded picture 
on the wall opposite. It read: "the Prince of Peace." I thought, “How 
strange that a picture of my Lord Jesus Christ should be found here!” 
When I looked higher at the face itself, I saw that it was that of Mahatma 
Gandhi! I was shocked: how could a mortal be given the name reserved 
for the Son of God! Upon further reflection I asked myself just what evi- 
dence the Far East had had that true peace is found only in Christ, and 
that Christians are dedicated to the witness of his love. Subsequent ponder- 
ing over the subject has produced much soul-searching, which I shall venture 
to share with you, since it bears upon the subject now before us. 


It is an audacious thing to proclaim a Cod of justice and mercy who 
loves all his creatures alike. Outward evidence seems to contradict this 
doctrine. The inequities in life with respect to health, freedom, opportunity, 
security, and enjoyment are indeed glaring! How can I, healthy, well-fed, 
free to come and go as I choose, stand before a refugee in Hong Kong, 
whose home is a shack on somebody else's roof, whose family is infected 
with tuberculosis and in the seven poverty-stricken years of living there 
has never known health, comfort, or opportunity, and who sees no hope for 
an early betterment of his situation—I say, how can I assure him that 
God is just and impartial and merciful toward all his children? There is 
a gap between us which I cannot bridge merely by saying that we are 
one in the family of mankind, 


I can't even bridge the gap by placing gifts in his hands. In fact, such 
gifts seem to accentuate the gap, to emphasize that for reasons beyond 
the control of either of us, by accident of place and circumstances of birth, 
I have an abundance and he has nothing. I may say that my gifts are a 
testimony of God's love, but why should he believe this? No gift of or by 
itself bears such a testimony. Others give aid for other reasons; why should 
he think I am different? How can I blame him if he accepts my gift; but 
still curses God and resents me, feeling no identification with me spiritually 
or in any other way? 


The only answer I can give has costly implications. God's love for man 
is not measured in terms of economic abundance, nor of social opportunity, 
nor of physical health. The natural resources of the world are available 
to saint and sinner alike, and the wicked still “flourish like the green bay 
trees." Rather God's love is measured by the Cross of Jesus Christ. In 
I John 3:16 we read, "Hereby perceive we the love of God, because He 
laid down His life for us." But read on: "and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren!” It follows that World Service is true Christian 
witness only when it is a form of genuine Cross-bearing. This is the "costly 
implication" of the doctrine of God's justice and love. 


I confess that the practical application of this truth in modern society 
is so complicated that I do not yet see the pattern clearly. Giving things 
must always mean the giving of self, but how shall this be communicated? 
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As a stewardship secretary, I used to say that sacrifice is measured not 
by what is given, but by what the giver has left, but this is only partly 
true and does not go to the heart of the matter. It again provides an eco- 
nomic measure for a spiritual objective. "Sharing the wealth" by itself can 
do more harm than good, for it is a by-product rather than the goal upon 
which eyes should be focused. Does not the theme of the Assembly apply 
here, namely in that World Service is true Christian witness only when it 
expresses the freedom of both the giver and of the recipient from slavery 
to possessions, and accomplishes personal identification between them, re- 
sulting in unity? 

Thus in aiding non-Christians, we are not moved by "enlightened self- 
interest," nor do we make a calculated investment in world peace through 
the alleviation of human misery. Instead we attempt to communicate Christ 
through a form of personal Cross-bearing. This calls for careful processes 
of distribution, involving the use of persons who are thoroughly dedicated 
and able to identify themselves with those they serve. Much more time 
must be given to the selection and preparation of a larger number of such 
modern apostles. 

In dealing with our Christian brethren through “Inter-church Aid," 
World Service is a two-way process. The giver must not give condescend- 
ingly, nor should the recipient claim assistance as his right. The only right 
a Christian can claim is that of bearing his own Cross. We all acknowledge 
that the sharing of funds or goods cannot be compared to the testimony 
of courage, fidelity, and suffering in the face of oppression. These are price- 
less gifts which both shame and inspire those of us who live in com- 
parative comfort, This form of Cross-bearing is the greatest of all, and 
enriches all Christendom, 

1f the above be accepted as true, it is clear that the degree of our witness 
through World Service is inadequate. How much more intensely should 
we develop it? This must be weighed against other tasks of the Church 
in different fields where also sufficient resources are lacking. It is obvious 
that a Church should not narrow the gap which separates it from others 
abroad at the price of widening the gap between itself and society in 
the country where God has placed it. While living standards and social 
circumstances must not be decisive in the process of evangelism they can- 
not be ignored. For those of us in prosperous lands, it involves continuous 
wrestling of individual and collective consciences. But this is also true 
in the less prosperous lands, where churches must use whatever means are 
at hand to fulfill God's purpose where he has placed them, in order to 
obey the injunction of I John 3:16, and not to widen the gap between 
themselves and those they serve. 

A steady increase in the international exchange of church workers will 
provide mutual enlightenment on this subject. May I say that above all we 
Americans need help from our brethren abroad to assist us in learning 
how to transform prosperity into Cross-bearing and thus fulfill God's purpose 
in our situation. Be patient with us, for it is not a simple nor an easy 
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matter. God has already blessed us through you more than you know. 


Some years ago, I sat in the rear of a theatre looking at a film dealing 
with juvenile delinquency. Seated near me was a middle-aged woman. In the 
film, an unmarried mother, who had brought her six-months old baby to 
an orphanage, placed the child on a chair while she opened her purse. 
The baby leaned forward over the edge of the chair and started to topple 
to the floor, Instantly the woman beside me sprang to her feet with arms 
outstretched, to catch the falling child pictured on the screen a hundred 
feet away. So strong was the instinct of mother-love. Even stronger must 
be the instinct of compassion in Christians whenever they see brothers in 
need, leaping without hesitation and with arms outstretched to help. World 
Service is indispensable to the witness of the Gospel. We know it, but this 
is not enough. The world must also learn and believe it, and through us 
find our Christ reaching out to it in love. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON WORLD SERVICE 


The charter of the Department of World Service characterizes it as an 
agency established to provide the member churches with an instrument for 
their joint activities in inter-church aid, service to refugees, and material 
relief, Effective functioning in these areas involves preparatory surveys and 
studies and also requires that, in its field, the Department of LWS be rec- 
ognized as representing Lutheran interests before international and inter- 
governmental agencies. In the last two years a revision in the charter added 
the provision for a program of international exchange of church workers. 

Following its establishment at the Hannover Assembly, the Department 
inherited a well-developed activity of service to refugees, and also took over 
the direction of a substantial volume of inter-church aid and material relief 
work initiated in the post-war years by the National Committees. The 
assumption of these commitments, expanding or decreasing the work in each 
country, according to developments, required the greater part of staff, time 
and available resources. There was little opportunity for the exploration of 
fresh fields of service. The volume of work remained about constant. New 
enthusiasm for meeting long range needs in a strategic fashion and with 
global perspective gradually replaced the original zeal for post-war re- 
habilitation. 

In the course of the fortheoming five years careful study should be made 
of the charter, looking toward desirable revisions. The present charter 
provisions seem adequate for the interim. 

In the years immediately ahead, LWF-World Service will carry the fol- 
lowing responsibilities which will continue to require the major part of its 
staff time and resources: 

a) resettlement or integration of remaining refugees; 

b) material relief to stranded refugees or to victims of physical disaster; 

c) inter-church aid, including assistance to minority churches and dias- 

pora groups, and the church workers exchange program. 

However, it would seem desirable to study and analyze these ongoing 
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tasks, to ascertain the wisdom of new developments or emphases. Among 
such developments or emphases would be the following: 

a) The inauguration of a joint service to Lutherans migrating to other 
countries by which immigrants would be assisted and guided into 
spiritual contacts in the new homelands. 

The coordination of a global mission to Lutheran seamen. The execu- 
tive secretary of the LWF has undertaken a preliminary study of this 
subject. 

c) The further enlargement of the church workers exchange program 
5o that personal contacts between churches may be increased, and 
the interchange of valuable insights and techniques intensified. 

d) The addition of field staff for specialized services, so that a larger 
portion of inter-church aid will be in the form of personal witness. 

e) A study of patterns designed more effectively to stimulate self-help 
among minority church and diaspora groups, adapted to contemporary 
rather than post-war situations. 

It is clear that the Department must remain geared to the capability of 
quick, effective action in emergencies, such as those caused by the Hun- 
garian revolt and the Suez crisis. 

After hearing the various reports of the Departments and their Commis- 
sions the Assembly adopted the following motion: 

That the recommendations of the Departments and Commissions be re- 
ceived and be commended to the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Federation for implementation. 


b 
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< d) Department of Information 


INTRODUCTION 

On account of difficulties which arose in the agenda of August 23, the 
report of the Department of Information was presented on the afternoon 
of August 24 by the Director of the Department, Dr. Hans Bolewski, 
under the chairmanship of Bishop Gerhard May. 

Since the Department of Information has no commission of its own, it 
was represented on the platform by Bishop Hanns Lilje and by the de- 
partmental staff, Miss A. Jean Olson, Mr. Paul Hoffman and Dr. Johannes 
Lehmann. 

At the close of the meeting, Dr. Max Lohe, President-General of the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia, congratulated the editor 
on the quality of the publication and expressed the hope that the journal 
would achieve as high a circulation in all the countries and churches of 
the Lutheran World Federation as it already enjoys in Australia. In the 
years immediately ahead, the editor will devote special attention to this 
problem of the promotion of both editions of the journal. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
Hans BoLewskı® 

When at its Trondheim meeting in 1953 the Executive Committee of 
the Lutheran World Federation created the Department of Information 
to be attached to the Federation headquarters in Geneva, it was responding 
to a request voiced by more than one of the member churches of the 
Federation. It was the request for “information.” There was a general 
complaint that our congregations, the man in the pew as well as the 
man in the street, knew little or nothing about the Federation, that many 
did not understand why there should be a Lutheran ecumenical organization 
inside the Christian family of churches, strongly aware of its denomina- 
tional characteristics and yet at the same time faithfully committed to 
the ecumenical movement and the World Council of Churches. About the 
same time Lutheran churches from many different countries—differing in 
their origin and development-had met and discovered their many sim- 
ilarities but also their many differences. The encounter of one church 
with another and the fact that all these churches found themselves united 
in a large and impressive federation—for many after long years of separa- 
tion caused by a fearful war—expressed itself in a joy at times not entirely 
free from a certain amount of perplexity. There was in all that had taken 
place so many things that were puzzling, and the hope was that better 
"information" would solve these problems. 

Naturally it would be wrong to think that up until that time no informa- 
tion had been available. Quite apart from actual news, which at first had 
been published as news bulletins and then later as more or less regular 
news releases, certain outstanding facts in the international work of the 
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Lutheran churches had made a great impression on the public, and names 
connected with inter-church aid or refugee service, like those of C. S. 
Michelfelder, Howard Hong, Stewart Herman or Julius Bodensieck, were 
well known in a war-stricken Europe. But the need for information which 
I mentioned above first made itself really felt after the Hannover Assembly, 
at a time when most of the countries of western Europe were beginning 
to enjoy a growing prosperity and when European Protestants were be- 
ginning to realize that the Lutheran Christianity whose helping hand they 
had once grasped so eagerly might perhaps have even something more 
to contribute, namely, a helping faith, the need for which appears to be 
more urgent in these days than ever before. The information that was 
wanted, therefore, took on the character of "witness," by Christians and 
churches utilizing the various media which the modern technical world 
had developed for mass communication, the press, radio and television. 
"Information" in this sense meant using these media for the ever new task 
set to the Church by its Lord; “Go therefore and make disciples of all 
nations." With this understanding of its commission, the Department was 
to transmit the witness not of an individual but of a community, specifically 
the community of the Lutheran churches—to serve as their agency of com- 
munication, 


Now the information or press department of an international Christian 
organization has many of the same structural elements as other information 
agencies, It is worthwhile examining these similarities if one wants to 
avoid drawing false comparisons. The whole field of journalism can be 
divided into two different categories. One is the journalistic work carried 
on by newspapers, news agencies and periodicals, among others, which, 
even if they are under the influence of certain interest groups or Weltan- 
schauungen, yet have a separate existence and are therefore legally in- 
dependent. To the other group belong the information services which 
certain organizations, government offices, agencies, parties, industrial and 
business firms set up for this specific purpose and which are therefore 
a part of their organizational structure. The difference lies not only in 
organization but also in the nature of the actual material published. The 
first group must always observe certain rules of journalistic objectivity, 
even if only in pretence, while the second one never needs to hide the 
fact that it is speaking for and on behalf of a particular party or interest. 
There can be no doubt that the Department of Information of the Lu- 
theran World Federation falls into the second category. This does not 
mean that the information we publish is not reliable, nor does it mean 
that we are not ready to discuss with others our presentation of those 
issues reported by us; it does mean that everything we publish has been 
selected according to the principle of whether and how it concerns the 
world-wide community of Lutherans. 

This concern for our Lutheran brethren in all countries both expands 
and narrows the scope of a Lutheran World Federation Department of 
Information. It expands it in comparison to almost all other ecclesiastical, 
political or ideological groups. Lutheranism, as represented in the Lutheran 
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World Federation, does not set up or follow a party line or anything 
resembling one. We know that this is often regarded as a particular 
weakness of the Lutheran churches today, that on almost all important issues 
of both the secular and spiritual realm Lutherans are to be found on 
both sides of the fence. But this so-called weakness can just as easily be 
regarded as a peculiar strength. Lutherans can evidently afford to differ 
sharply in their views; the unity of the Spirit evidently consists of more 
than a unity of point of view or conviction. Now the entire executive staff 
of the Federation have always taken it as their particular concern not to 
destroy this wonderfully harmonious combination of unity and freedom; 
indeed, they have considered its preservation one of their most solemn 
obligations. The publications of the Lutheran World Federation offer con- 
vincing evidence of this policy. I must admit that as editor of the Lutheran 
World it has not always been easy to maintain freedom of expression in 
the pages of our journal. There have been instances in which prominent 
churchmen have written threatening to withdraw their support of the 
journal because certain authors had said certain things in it which they 
regarded as wrong or harmful or misleading. In such cases it usually 
sufficed simply to refer to the many diversities existing within Lutheranism 
and to remind the writers of such letters that all members of the Feder- 
ation have a right to be represented in the publications of that community 
to which they belong, no matter what their language, race, form of church 
government or political environment. They not only have such a right— 
they are even to be explicitly encouraged to this form of participation in 
their community so that all'might learn that very important lesson that 
Paul sought to teach his congregations, namely to "forbear one another" 
(Col. 3:13) and so follow the example that Christ has given us. 


On the other hand, this concern for our Lutheran brothers in the whole 
world also entails certain obligations which, as I mentioned above, narrow 
the scope of our journalistic efforts as compared to those of news services 
or publishing houses not committed to such a constituency. The same 
biblical principle that enjoins us never to force our own viewpoint upon 
the entire Church impels us here, too, always to consider the consequences 
which the Department's actions, communiqués and publications might have 
for other members of the Federation and what effect they might have 
upon them. We live in an age in which news can become a deadly weapon. 
The publication of news, therefore, demands a greater measure of respon- 
sibility today than ever before. The Christian journalist has to be concerned 
with something other than merely finding the interesting or even sensational 
and then knowing how to sell this to the highest bidder; his primary con- 
cern should be, What will be the consequences of the publication of this 
news for those concerned? Certainly the most interesting news in Christian 
journalism today comes from those parts of the world where the battle 
between the Christian faith and the forces of modern paganism and secu- 
larism is actually being fought and decided. But unfortunately-unfortunate 
for the pursuit of the journalists profession-the publication of such 
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news often means simply a vietory for the enemy. In view of this 
situation Christians today must once again learn the lesson that God works 
in hidden and mysterious ways. The existence of saints and martyrs is 
not limited to certain epochs of past church history; we, too, are surrounded 
by saints and martyrs, but their names are not destined to hit the headlines 
of the daily newspapers and their pictures will rarely if ever get into the 
big picture magazines. Saints and martyrs are usually not attractive enough 
to meet the requirements of this kind of journalism, and when we use the 
modern means of mass communication then we should never forget that 
the very nature of the material we are dealing with strictly forbids us to 
make use of every journalistic technique of the secular press in order to 
advance our cause. 


I should like to mention still a third factor which in no small measure 
just as surely determines the nature and scope of the Department of In- 
formation, and that is the question of finances. Journalism is an expensive 
business and news reporting is perhaps its most expensive branch. We 
could never afford to have our own correspondents all over the world, 
specially trained for their job and thoroughly familiar with our work. 
We may indeed regret that many an important chapter in the history 
of our Lutheran churches is never written simply because when it happens 
there is no one present capable of telling the story afterwards. Yet it is 
certainly good if our churches as well as we individual Christians realize 
anew that not every good work will or has to appear in a news release. 
However much each department of the Geneva office might have the 
understandable inclination of hoping that the whole Federation might 
someday operate along the same lines as itself and however much I 
personally might sometimes wish to see our churches a little more publicity- 
minded, yet I shall always consider a certain amount of weariness towards 
the press a necessary element of a wise church policy. Applying this now 
to this third factor which we are discussing, that of finances, it means 
that I would consider it unwise if the Department of Information were to 
require an undue proportion of the total budget of the Federation. The 
kind of impression an organization makes upon the public does not depend 
on the publicity it gets, much less on the publicity it makes for itself; it 
depends rather on the activity of the organization as a whole, taking in 
all its departments. What others write about an organization is often more 
colorful and makes a greater impression than the material produced by 
its own news bureau, and in the eyes of many readers it has the advantage 
of being, as they think, more objective. I serve in my own Church as one 
of the directors of the Evangelical Academy in Loccum; we spend very 
little money on publicity, and yet several times a year reports of the Academy 
appear in all the leading German newspapers and not infrequently in 
the international press, too. To be sure, a great Evangelical Academy is 
one of the outstanding experiments of our modern age, but that is no 
less true of an organization like the Lutheran World Federation. The 
fact that men from so many different races, languages and political and 
historical backgrounds have become part of the same heritage of grace is, 
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humanly speaking, one of the great and stirring phenomena of present-day 
Christianity, and indeed of the modern world. Perhaps we should all 
become a little more conscious of the meaning of this fact. At any rate, 
this is what I meant when I said that our churches might well be a little 
more publicity-minded. 

Now what functions does a Lutheran World Federation department of 
information have in view of these three determining factors? They can 
be described in three ways. 

First, the department serves as a mediating or coordinating agency for 
the existing organs of communication in the member churches. It passes 
on to them news from and about the Federation. It keeps information 
files, of pictures as well as biographical, statistical and other relevant mate- 
rial, It forwards information from one member church to another, providing 
this information is of interest to the other church or churches and cannot 
be obtained by direct contact between the churches concerned. 


The second way is for the department to concern itself directly with 
the various areas of the life and work of the member churches. There 
my be aspects in the work of a certain church which have a completely 
different significance in an ecumenical framework than they do in a 
national, An overall evaluation of laymen’s activities in various countries, 
for example, cannot be based only on reports of meetings, rallies and 
conferences, Many facts which on a national scale are merely part of 
the everyday routine take on greater significance if they are combined 
with facts of a corresponding nature in other lands and churches. This 
is true of a great deal of Christian social work, refugee service, resettle- 
ment and foreign missions too. A picture changes as soon as one looks 
at it from an international perspective; the news bureau of an international 
organization must take considerable pains to draw the attention of the 
churches to developments in the rest of the world and so make them 
conscious of how much they actually have in common with their sister 
churches. 

Third, the department is there to supply information to the daily papers, 
news agencies and free-lance writers. By far the best way of doing this 
is to hold press conferences, for which careful preparation jn been made, 
at which journalists are given complete freedom to ask questions. Another 
way is the preparation of articles-preferably in response to requests— 
for newspapers, magazines and radio stations. There has been relatively 
little demand for actual news reports about the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion; papers or news agencies are more interested in getting background 
material for the events that they report themselves. 

All three ways have played a role in the actual work of the department. 
We exchange news and information with practically all news bureaus of 
the member churches. We are also receiving most of their regular publi- 
cations, Whether a cooperation closer than this is possible or even desirable 
has always remained an open question. The development of journalistic 
work in our member churches and the methods employed are so varied 
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that it has been hitherto impossible to find a common denominator for 
the whole. Evidently it is more difficult to coordinate news bureaus than 
welfare institutions or mission societies. 


The second way, that of direct contact with the member churches, has 
probably played the most important role in the work of the Department of 
Information. We have been able to persuade a large and ever increasing 
number of able men and women from many member churches to write re- 
ports about their work. These have been published in our journal, the 
Lutheran World, in our article service or in brochures edited by or with the 
help of the department. Selecting such reports and putting them together to 
form an over-all picture of present day Lutheranism appears to be a task 
which the news bureau of the Geneva office can perform better than any 
other agency. 

Contact with the press through press conferences was most easily es- 
tablished at conferences and other meetings of the Federation commissions 
and committees. Since these meetings were usually held within the geo- 
graphical boundaries of one of the member churches, the necessary ar- 
rangements for press conferences were carried out in cooperation with 
this church or its office of public relations. However, apart from a few 
successful press conferences which resulted in some good reports in leading 
papers, it must be stated that in most parts of the world the work of 
the Lutheran World Federation has aroused comparatively little interest 
on the part of the press. Even the most significant event of the past three 
years, the Marangu Conference, did not receive the attention it deserved 
as the remarkable sign of the awakening of an independent Christianity 
in Africa. Perhaps we have all failed somewhat in interpreting the 
Lutheran Reformation to the modern world in the way it ought to be 
done. At the beginning of the history of Lutheranism the man on the 
street, whether he was for or against it, still understood what the Reforma- 
tion was about, and the pamphlets of those days rank among the most 
important documents in the history of journalism. We betray our heritage 
as Lutherans if we no longer reach the average man with our message 
or if we retreat into a “pious” language or theological jargon. 

The Department, operating under these presuppositions, has divided 
its work into three: the journal, called the Lutheran World in its English 
version and the Lutherische Rundschau in its German version; a news 
and article service; and finally a special assignment, promotion work and 
reporting for the Department of World Service. When the Department 
was still in its infancy we tried to combine different functions in one person, 
but the work increased so rapidly that this soon proved to be impossible. 
Therefore there are now three assistants, one for each of the three branches 
of the work: Mr. Paul Hoffman was responsible for the English version 
of the journal and Dr. Johannes Lehmann for the news releases, while 
Miss Jean Olson worked as special staff writer for the Department of 
World Service. We still need a German translator for the Lutherische 
Rundschau, since the number of articles written in English has increased 
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so rapidly that it now outweighs the contributions we receive in German. 


Otherwise, no substantial changes in the work of the Department as 
such seem to be called for. However an alteration might be considered 
with regard to the position the Department holds in the total picture of 
the Lutheran World Federation. Here the Department is something of 
an exception in that it is the only one of the four Departments without 
a Commission. The only arrangement approaching that of a Commission 
has been the functioning of the officers of the Federation as an editorial 
committee of the Lutheran World. For this reason discussion of the journal 
was one of the fixed items on the agenda of the annual meetings of the 
officers. These discussions have been most helpful and the editor looks 
back on them with gratitude. In view of the growing significance of the 
journal and in view of some controversies that have arisen recently with 
regard to the publication of certain articles, the editor would, however, 
like to express the wish that more time might be given to the working 
out of a clearly defined policy for the further development both of the 
journal and the other publications of the Federation. The discussion of 
these questions could be assigned to a group of responsible church leaders 
well versed in matters of journalism and publicity, who could then perhaps 
meet at the same time and in the same place as the officers’ conferences 
and in connection with these, so that the decision of the governing body 
of the Federation could always be obtained on questions which go beyond 
the jurisdiction of an editorial board. 

The existence of such a committee would, in addition, help us to avoid 
what we have been most afraid of in all the years of our work: it would 
help us to maintain contact with the whole of the Lutheran World Feder- 
ation, i.e, with the congregations in our own country as well as with the 
brethren in far-away lands and continents. It would ta a source of inspir- 
ation for us in every aspect of our work and a steady reminder that none 
of us is ever the whole, but that we have all been called by the same 
Lord to do the work which he has entrusted to us in his Church. 


v Comments by the President 


The President of the Lutheran World Federation, Bishop Hanns Lilje, 
in a presentation concerning the work of the Department of Information, 
said in part: 

“I think it is worth while to remind the Assembly of the high significance 
of the work under discussion just now. A body like this needs very much 
an organ like the Lutheran World through which it can express its views 
not only to the members of this Federation, but also to the Christian 
and secular world in general. I want to commend this publication to all 
the churches of the Federation. If we want to project beyond this Assembly 
the discussion process which has gotten such an auspicious start here we 
cannot do it without an international organ of highest quality. I know, for 
example, how vital such a publication is to the further devélopment of our 
world program for youth. 
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"In concert with Dr. Bolewski I want to ask, would it not be good for 
us to have a board of editors who would bring to the editing of our in- 
ternational journal points of view which are opposite to those held by the 
editors and writers themselves, and who could, in other matters, strongly 
support the judgment of the editorial staff. Such a board would help to 
interpret the English-speaking churches of our Federation to their breth- 
ren in other churches and vice-versa. As the English-speaking churches 
make increasingly important contributions to theological thought, it is 
highly important that this interpretation be facilitated. Translation processes 
must be bettered lest we lose much in crossing the bridge from one 
language to another. The danger is especially great in the translation of 
theological insights from the English into the German language. 

"It is our eager hope that the Lutheran World, largely as the result 
of this Assembly, be granted its proper prestige among us. It needs to be 
given its deserved standing within the L.W.F, itself. The new Executive 
Committee must think about this and make some constructive plans con- 
cerning it. 

"On the practical side of this matter, let me say that subscriptions for 
and the readership of the Lutheran World need to be greatly increased. 
This publication should become one of the main media Cui which our 
thought and action make contact with Lutherans around the world and 
with others." 
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^ e) LWF-Committee on Latin America 


INTRODUCTION 


The Chairman of the LWF-Committee on Latin America, Pastor Daniel 
"Cederberg of Staffanstorp, Sweden, presented to the Assembly members 

of the Committee who were present at this session. He pointed out the 
unique character of this Committee in that it has represented on it the 
church bodies which participate in its work and is specifically representative 
of them. He spoke of the close relations between this Committee and the 
USA National Lutheran Council's Department of Lutheran Cooperation 
in Latin America. He mentioned that this is the first report made by this 
Committee to an Assembly inasmuch as the Committee was first authorized 
by the 1952 LWF Assembly. 

Pastor Cederberg then presented five Latin America field workers who 
reported as follows: 

Professor Bela Lesko, Rector of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina; Dean Friedrich Karle, German Evangelical Church 
in Chile; Pastor Odd Knaevelsrud, who serves at Quito, Ecuador; Dr. Hein- 
rich W. K. Falk, Pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Resur- 
rection, Caracas, Venezuela; and Mrs. Dorothea Seydel, Catechist, Kinder- 
garten Teacher and Welfare Worker in the Evangelical Frauenhilfe, Syn- 
odical Federation of the Evangelical Church of the Lutheran Confession, 
Brazil. 

Pastor Cederberg then expressed his thanks to Dr. Stewart W. Herman, 
director of the work of this Committee, and called upon him to report. 


REPORT OF THE LWF-COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICA 
Stewart W. HERMAN? 


In any listing of the Lutheran churches of the world, Latin America 
invariably comes last. First there is Europe, the cradle of the Reformation 
and the source of all theology, followed by North America, constantly 
clamoring for attention, then Asia and Africa on which the missionary 
concentration of the older churches has so long been centered. Latin 
America is tacked on, if at all, as an afterthought. 

This geographical sequence—Europe, North America, Asia, Africa and 
Latin America—is invariably observed not only by Lutheran orators when 
called upon to girdle the globe in a forty-minute address, but also by 
editors of the official volumes, published under LWF auspices, at the time 
of our world Assemblies. To be sure, somebody has to be last and it is 
a fact that Latin America emerged late on the Lutheran world scene. 
Numerically speaking, Asia and Africa outrank us. But often we were 
omitted altogether. 


*Dr. Stewart W. Herman, Director of the LWF-Committee on Latin America. 
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Since 1952, however, a substantial change has set in. The Hannover 
Assembly edition of The Lutheran Churches of the World dismissed 
Latin America in two short pages, although it pointed out that *. . . plans 
are now afoot to foster and direct a vigorous approach to problems of 
Lutheranism in Latin America." The Minneapolis volume of 1957 adheres 
to the tradition of putting Latin America in last place, but gives us 40 
pages instead of two. Thus this great continental region takes at last a 
more worthy place in our Lutheran world atlas. This is one measure of 
our progress. But not the only one. 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand Lutherans in Latin America are, for 
the first time, adequately represented at a world assembly either by Dele- 
gates or by Official Visitors. At Hannover only four countries were repre- 
sented by six delegates and a few visitors, although that representation con- 
trasts favorably with the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches at which there were only three delegates from the Latin America 
area (including two from the British West Indies) plus visitors in various 
categories. Here we have 10 Delegates and nearly 20 Official Visitors repre- 
senting 11 countries, that is, three times as many countries and three times 
as many representatives as at Hannover. We are especially gratified by the 
large and important delegation from Brazil. 


We are grateful, too, for this place on the program of the Third Assembly 
and for the tactful recognition of this historic occasion by the Committee 
on Arrangements in designating the remainder of this epoch-making day 
as a holiday. That is in good Latin American tradition. We are humbly 
aware that if the whole day had been made a holiday, Latin America 
might easily have been left out again. Be that as it may, you have heard 
five speakers briefly describe a few aspects of Lutheran life and work in 
South America. I heartily wish that more time could have been given to 
those presentations. Let me underscore some significant facts which emerge 
from even the most casual contemplation of the whole Lutheran situation 
down there: 


First of all, a new dimension with length, breadth and depth has been 
added to the Lutheran World. For our Church, the western hemisphere 
no longer applies only to Canada and the United States, but to everything 
between the Atlantic and the Pacific, the whole way from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic! Recently a pastor of the United Lutheran Church was, in 
fact, transferred from Alaska to Argentina, stopping along the way for a 
year in Central America to learn the Spanish language and to minister 
to small groups of German immigrants. That is the length of the Three 
Americas—and of the Federation—in this hemisphere. 

Our congregations are acquiring a new dimension also, namely, breadth. 
This is plainly to be seen on the signboard of the church at Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, which schedules Sunday morning services as follows: at 9:15 a 
service for Hungarians in the church and for Scandinavians in the chapel, 
at 10:30 a service for Germans in the church and for Latvians in the 
chapel, at 11:30 a service in Spanish in the church and in English in 
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the chapel. But these congregations are one congregation served by four 
pastors. 


Finally, the new dimension has depth. It may be measured in the recent 
establishment of two theological seminaries-one in Argentina and one in 
Mexico-to train young men in the Word of God, in the Lutheran Con- 
fessions and in the Spanish language. 


Latin America is an undeveloped world bursting with new growth. Rich 
natural resources are being converted into abundant wealth entailing all 
sorts of economic dislocations. Almost every South American republic can 
be labeled as an area of rapid social change. The population is increasing 
three times faster than the rate of growth of the rest of the world. Both 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Protestant churches are becoming 
acutely aware of the tremendous religious challenge. Social revolution 
without spiritual renewal may be disastrous. 


For all Lutherans this is not merely a remote challenge with intriguing 
possibilities. It is an immediate responsibility. Divided though we are by 
national origins, by language and even by doctrinal differences, our 750,000 
brethren in Latin America—mostly of European origin-represent the 
largest confessional group among five million Protestants. The future of 
this region directly involves us all. But it would be ridiculous to pretend 
that this responsibility can be referred to the Latin American Committee 
and be forgotten, just as it would be ridiculous for our Committee to 
take credit for the totality of the Lutheran work as we see it today. 


Our Committee was established for a clearly limited purpose and the 
report of our stewardship is before you in a twenty-page booklet with an 
orange cover. The visible results might be summed up by saying that we 
have sent out 15 pastors to gather up our scattered brethren in countries 
without established Lutheran churches. Today there is no South American 
republic without at least one pastor to care for the Lutheran diaspora. 
This part of our work stretches approximately from Mexico over Central 
America, Venezuela and Colombia to Ecuador and Peru. Some aid has 
also been extended to the established churches in Argentina, Brazil and 
Chile in the form of seminary subsidies, vehicles for pastors, itinerant 
services for smaller linguistic groups, the inauguration of student work 
in the universities, etc. These various activities have been graphically dis- 
played on our panel in the Exhibition Hall. 

The diaspora part of our program has developed with amazing rapidity. 
The first step was to send out pastors. Qualified men are not easy to find. 
It would take more time than I have this morning to describe the kind 
of dedicated persons we need and have. The second step is to help the 
people organize a congregation and obtain a parish center. That is where 
revolving loan funds come in. The third step is to link the widely-scattered 
parishes more closely together. This is done by special visitations and by 
conferences of pastors and laymen. 


During the last two weeks of June Bishop Lilje and I visited Venezuela, 
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Colombia and Ecuador. At Caracas the handsome new church was dedi- 
cated by the President of the Lutheran World Federation, assisted by 
German, Hungarian, Swedish, Latvian and Estonian pastors. Two days 
later the cornerstone of a new church in Valencia was laid and the next 
day the first service was held in an unfinished chapel at Barquisimeto. 
Then to Maracaibo where our Dutch pastor is working, from there to 
Bogota in Colombia to install our Swiss pastor, and to Cali where a shoe 
factory has been remodeled as a church, finally across the Equator to 
see the Norwegian pastor in Quito, Ecuador. This journeying is just the 
outline of a whole new supplement to the Acts of the Apostles, 

The fourth step is to foster the growth of self-supporting synods. That 
is about where we are now, but it will take time. The LWF is not a 
Church but we are here to help the Church at any state of development. 
Thanks to the existence of a surprisingly large number of unchurched 
Lutherans, many of whom are hungry and thirsty for spiritual food, the 
gathering of people and even the problems of congregational self-support 
have not been too difficult. The real question is, where do we go from 
here? What kind of synods will they be? 


Lutheranism in Latin America has, in effect, reached that point at which 
a Lutheran congregation in Massachusetts reportedly arrived a few years 
ago. Its committee declared that the church had no future: further increase 
of membership was impossible, they said, because there were no more 
Swedes in town. I will be reminded by some of my friends from South 
America that by no means all of our brethren have been changed from 
potential members to active members of the Church and by others that 
the Gospel is already being preached to Mexicans, Colombians, Bolivians, 
Uruguayans and others. That is the truth, but it is not the whole truth. 

The deeper question before the whole Lutheran Church in Latin America 
today is much more serious. It concerns the evangelization of a continent. 
In effect, it is the same problem to which every church is exposed today 
in Europe, in North America, in Asia and in Africa. (You see how faithful 
I am to observe the proper geographical order.) The fact that our congre- 
gations now girdle the globe but that we have nowhere as yet Christianized 
our communities calls—it seems to me-for a reversal of mission strategy. 
While the process of secularization has made us aware of the foreign mis- 
sion field in our own backyard (or neighborhood), the mighty movement 
of peoples has stretched our home mission field to the four corners of 
the earth. 

The new foreign mission enterprise is to a very great degree centered 
in the local church, in its own community, wherever that may be, whereas 
the home mission endeavor has become the responsibility of the whole 
Church as a world-wide fellowship. Thus, the problem is twofold: how 
to develop a foreign mission enterprise at home and how to conduct a 
home mission enterprise abroad. Let us look at this paradoxical problem 
for a moment in the light of the Latin American situation where European 
pastors traditionally think of missionaries as deliberately rocking the boat 
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of religious peace while the missionaries traditionally regard the European 
pastors as curators of alien customs and foreign language. 


I'd like to begin with the concept of the larger home mission enterprise, 
because this is exactly what LWF-LA has been engaged in. Starting from 
the premise that the Lutheran family is one family, it follows that all 
members should be kept within the fellowship of our Church. Millions of 
people have changed homes voluntarily or involuntarily in the last twenty 
years. Some moved only a few miles, others crossed local and national 
frontiers, and still others—by the tens of thousands—have crossed the oceans. 
But their spiritual home is in the Church of Jesus Christ, and if the Lu- 
theran fellowship is world-wide, why should any member, no matter where 
he goes, be regarded as beyond the reach of the home mission of our 
Church? 


This is the basis of the multi-lingual work sponsored by our Committee: 
that no one should feel homeless. Too many of our churches in North and 
South America have in the past been built—consciously or unconsciously— 
on national origins and dedicated to the preservation of cultural traditions. 
The problem is to serve people in their mother tongue without turning 
the Church into an agency for the preservation of a particular language. 
Linguistic differences cannot be disregarded, but they are not of the 
essence of the Christian Church. Lutheran churches in any diaspora situ- 
ation that are built exclusively on one cultural tradition md, on one foreign 
tongue shut too many other people out. When will we learn to look upon 
our brother as a Christian rather than as a Latvian, a Norwegian or a 
Mexican? 


Last year in Brazil after I, in my best German, had made an impassioned 
plea for world brotherhood, describing the rich blessings of cooperative 
work around the world—in Tanganyika, Hongkong and postwar Europe— 
a stocky immigrant farmer clapped me heartily on the shoulder and de- 
clared, "Sie haben recht, wir Deutschen müssen zusammenhalten." (You 
are right, we Germans must stick together), He had not heard a word I 
said; js heard only the language which I was speaking. 


There is no doubt that people must be spoken to in a language they 
can understand. But anyone who contends that the basic language of the 
Lutheran Church must be German or Swedish or English or some other 
tongue of the sixteenth-century Reformation simply does not understand 
the Reformation. The language of the Lutheran Church is the language 
of the people-any people. We Lutherans preach the Gospel in a hundred 
languages today. For our diaspora work we urgently need pastors who 
are not tongue-tied to one language, but who feel at home in three or 
four in addition to Greek and Hebrew. Then we can begin to gather 
wp the broken fragments of our Church around the world. For, if the 
efforts of LWF-LA to gather up the scattered Lutherans in Latin America 
are any indication, there is a world-wide diaspora problem that urgently 
calls for concerted action. This is the new home-mission-away-from-home of 
the Lutheran World Federation. 
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No less important than our ability to speak with tongues is our ability 
to say what needs to be said. I heard of a bi-lingual pastor recently— 
in New York incidentally-who preaches this comforting gospel to his con- 
gregation: you have been baptized in the Church, e are in the Church 
and you will always be in the Church. He contends that evangelism and 
stewardship are un-Biblical and un-Christian. I suppose that he pays 
lip service to foreign mission work abroad and to home mission work at 
home, but when he repudiates evangelism he obviously does not believe 
in launching a foreign mission enterprise at home and when he repudiates 
stewardship he apparently does not see the home mission task abroad. 

The ecclesiology of the Lutheran Church has been shaped not only 
by the Augsburg Confession of 1530 but, to a very great extent, by the 
Religious Peace of Augsburg of 1555. The 400th anniversary of that fateful 
agreement was actually celebrated a year before last. While it undoubtedly 
called a blessed halt to much bloodshed, it also left us with a philosophy 
—certainly not a theology—of geographical sanctions: cuius regio, eius 
religio. One approximate modern translation of this-although by no means 
the only one—would seem to be: All Scandinavians are Lutherans, all Latin 
Americans are Roman Catholic. If we regard that as law, what becomes 
of the Gospel? 

Iam glad to report that there is a growing recognition of the missionary 
task belonging to our Lutheran churches in Latin America today. It does 
not take the form of a frontal attack on Roman Catholicism, although the 
provocations leveled against the Protestant cause are not less great than 
the provocations of which the Roman Church frequently complains. In 
most countries of Latin America there is neither persecution nor militant 
opposition to Protestants, thanks largely to the presence of constitutional 
safeguards of religious liberty. Such safeguards are futile, of course, if 
the government does not uphold them. The tragic situation in Colombia 
during the past several years is an illustration in point. 

The challenge confronting the whole Christian Church in Latin America 
is to preach Christ in word and in deed. Like the rest of the so-called 
Christian world, Latin America is mission territory. Not only that, it is 
foreign mission territory. But in these days of supersensitive nationalism, 
the best missionaries are the local pastors. This constitutes a grave problem 
in Latin America where the shortage of both priests and pastors is acute. 
For years the Roman Church has called for a minimum of 40,000 additional 
priests for Latin America where the general average is one priest per 
3000 to 5000 nominal members. 

But what shall we Lutherans say? Our 750,000 people are served by 
about 460 pastors and if one missionary pastor is reaching only a handful 
of members it means that another pastor must try to minister to as many 
as 4000-5000 people. The great Brazilian Church with its 500,000 members 
has less than 200 pastors, whereas a church body of comparable size in 
the United States has more than 1000 pastors-5 times as many—in its 
hundreds of small parishes. I am full of admiration, especially since my 
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trip into the interior of Brazil last year, for the magnificent achievements 
of lonely pastors struggling to plant the Church along the frontier. Some 
of them still ride the trails on muleback, living in houses of board con- 
struction without electricity or plumbing. That means, without television! 
The best vehicle for the narrow roads that are either dust or mud is the 
army-style jeep or the Model-A Ford. I visited one pastor whose parish 
crossed three state lines and consisted of 22 congregations and preaching 
points. All during my trip I could not shake myself loose from the sensa- 
tion that this was the way the Church was planted in the United States 
by men on horseback a century or more ago. 


And the promise of Latin America for the future is equally as great as 
that of North America. Let me come briefly to the three things which, in 
the experience of our Committee, are of paramount importance if spiritual 
growth is to keep abreast of the economic development in that volcanic 
area. First and foremost is an adequate supply of well-trained ministers. 
They cannot much longer be sought for in Europe and North America. 
They must come out of the local congregations and be firmly rooted in 
their homeland—the product of its schools—and speak either Portuguese 
or Spanish with flawless fluency. Seminaries are of prime importance, so 
are primary schools and Lutheran boarding homes, but the first essential 
is that the present pastors must recruit young men and women for the 
service of Christ. 

A second essential is the strengthening of the synodical fabric as rapidly 
as possible. Independent congregations have been so selfishly concerned 
with their local finances that the growth of cooperative work has been 
badly retarded. To change this the prevalent system of minimum annual 
contributions by families must sooner or later be replaced by individual 
free-will offerings based on the best principles of Christian stewardship. 
For better or for worse, the Lutheran churches of all the Americas must 
make their way as voluntary societies which will thrive according as they 
serve society without the patronage of the state. Their strength—botl 
locally and regionally—will increase in proportion to the extent to which 
all Lutherans . . . yes, all Lutherans regardless of language, color and 
origin . . . tackle the task together, and I believe this means that the 
Lutheran World Federation must continue to contribute to the establish- 
ment of general work-such as student service and church extension funds. 

Lastly-although there are many other things which might be mentioned 
—it is of crucial importance that the isolated outposts of our Church be 
not forgotten. Between Cali in Colombia on the north and Santiago 
de Chile on the south there are not more than five Lutheran pastors along 
the western coast of South America today. It is equally important that 
the small and lonely congregations should receive the spiritual refreshment 
of outside visits and be encouraged by the knowledge that they are a 
living part of a vital fellowship sustained by common faith and intense 
prayer. 

One of our chief projects is to ask special visitors from the rest of the 
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Lutheran world to go to Latin America for three or four months at a time 
and to invite church leaders and younger pastors from Latin America to 
come to Europe and North America. Some of these men are here today. 
The purpose is to exchange ideas and to knit the bonds of Christian broth- 
erhood more closely. A former pastor who faithfully served his congregation 
in Mexico City through thick and thin—unable to return to Europe because 
of war—told me that for more than twenty years no friendly visitor had 
come to preach in his pulpit or share his thoughts. Those of you who 
sometimes wish in mock desperation that you could do your work on an 
island remote from so many meetings, such as this, please apply for a post 
in Latin America! We need your support and your prayers. 
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STUDY COMMISSIONS 


The Study Commissions of the Federation, as distinguished from the 
other commissions which have departments and secretaries, reported on 
their activities and the results of their special studies. In addition to the 
written reports, which were prepared in advance and sent to all Delegates 
and Official Visitors, the Commissions were invited to report orally to 
the plenary sessions of the Assembly. 


= a) COMMISSION ON STEWARDSHIP AND 
CONGREGATIONAL LIFE 


Bishop Smemo, the Chairman of the day, invited Dr. Clarence C. Stough-- 
ton, Chairman of the Commission, to lead the presentation of this work. 
The following members of the Commission stressed various aspects of the 
five-year program. 

Mrs. Charles Baker who introduced the woman guests who had come to 
the Assembly invited by the women in America. 

Pastor Herbert Reich, who has pioneered in stewardship in the churches 
in Germany. 

Dr. Marcus Rieke, youth leader who had initiated the exchange program 
for youth. 

Pastor Conrad Thompson, leader of evangelism, who had initiated the 
bi-lateral arrangements between Norway's Church and the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church in U.S.A. 

The Commission pointed out that the particular emphasis made in the 
Hannover Assembly on stewardship had made a remarkable impact on 
many churches in these five years both through dedicated personnel and 
through occasional meetings. 

The pe in churches like Hannover, Norway, Finland, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland have come as a result of exchange of ideas and persons. 
The Assembly noted with thanks to God all that had been accomplished 
by this Commission, 

Dr. Stoughton, in his closing statement, presented to the Assembly 
several special needs that should be met in the next five years. They are: 


1. Need for a much greater impact of evangelism and stewardship upon 
more Lutheran congregations of the world; 


2. The need to stress lay unity in the work of the Lord; 
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3. The need of leaders in stewardship and congregational life to meet 
frequently for exchange of ideas and experiences; 

4. The desirability of conducting pilot projects in the various areas of 
congregational life, such as radio, television, motion pictures, drama, etc.; 

5. The need for leadership training to inaugurate programs in various 
member churches; 

6. Meeting the needs of minority and younger churches in areas such 
as stewardship and evangelism; 

7. Need for continued youth exchange and for youth leaders' conferences; 

S. Possible development of lay academy program among the member 
churches; 

9. Need for ATE studies and wider exchange of results in the area 
of congregational life and to provide leadership material designed to be 
of help in meeting the specific needs of rapidly changing society. 

The Commission also presented recommendations to the Assembly on 
how these needs could be met. The Assembly voted to refer these to the 
new Executive Committee for study and action. 


v b) THE COMMISSION ON EDUCATION 
(SUMMARY) 


Bishop Lilje called upon members of this Commission to present its 
report. Rektor Bjarne Hareide gave the Assembly a summary of the activities 
and studies during the last five years. He pointed out that the Commission 
had three meetings and had surveyed the needs of the various churches. 
It had agreed to give special study to the "Family in Christian Education," 
and the results of this special study was now available in printed form 
in three languages. 

Professor Kurt Froer gave a brief address on the subject of this study 
showing that the Church, against all pressures on the family unit, must still 
regard the family as the main source of Christian education. He showed 
how the Church must take this task very seriously and he offered some 
practical points on how the Church can help the family. 

Bishop Simojoki and Pastor Lael Westberg gave a brief presentation 
on the future plans of this Commission. It is the hope of this Commission 
to study the subject of "Confirmation" and “Confirmation Instruction" and 
to use the facilities of the exchange and scholarship program to pursue 
its projected aims. 


v c) COMMISSION ON INNER MISSIONS 
(SUMMARY) 
The report of this Commission was presented by its chairman, Pastor Willy 


Westergaard-Madsen. This Commission has among other things been 
charged with the task of assisting the churches in realizing the significance 
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of the Inner Mission for the life of the Church. Therefore three points were 
especially taken into consideration: 1) What does Inner Mission mean? 
2) The place of Inner Mission within the Church, and 3) What are the 
possibilities of the Inner Mission work in modern society? 

Inner Mission means to emphasize the service of the Lutheran Church 
as a service of mercy and love. Therefore much more work as to the 
theological foundation has to be done inspiring our churches to be serving 
churches. 


The place of Inner Mission is related to the organization and to the 
evangelistic task of the Church. Two important possibilities in this de- 
velopment were mentioned: a) Inner Mission may through the close con- 
nection with the Church secure greater attention and systematic review; 
b) Inner Mission can in the future develop itself more and more away 
from the interest of limited circles into a matter that is the concern of 
all members of the Church. 


Inner Mission and modern society has been the subject of many con- 
siderations of the Commission. Responsible service must, in some way, 
bear witness to the obedience of society and, on the other hand, the Church 
must claim its right to be a serving Church in its Inner Mission. Cooper- 
ation between State and Church can involve advantages, dangers and 
difficulties but assistance of the State may be used whenever it is offered 
without bad intentions. 


Oberkirchenrat von Brueck stated in his report that, according to the 
questionnaires sent out to member churches, no Lutheran Church can exist 
without the work of the diaconate. The size and nature of this work depends 
much upon the inner vitality and strength of the individual church and 
also of the special situation in which she finds herself. It cannot be seen 
as a work being done in institutions and homes only but should find its 
expression also in the service to the seamen, the travelers and the refugees 
as well as the care for the homeless. 


Dr. Carl F. Reuss, Secretary of the Commission, presented the Recom- 

mendations of the Commission on Inner Missions, as follows: 

The Commission on Inner Missions recommends, respecting its own 

future, that 

1. It begins its activities and planning with a meeting early in 1958 and 
that it meet each year in the five-year period; 

2. Closer contact and cooperation be achieved with the Commission on 
World Service, perhaps through one-day joint meetings, or in other 
ways; 

8. The Commission include in its membership a representative of a 
European minority Church, and perhaps one from each Germany, if 
necessary enlarging the Commission to a maximum of seven members; 

4. The Commission continue to function as a study commission, much 
along the lines of its activities these past two years. 
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5. The Commission relate its work more closely to the problems and 
questions of the member churches through such means as: 

a. regional conferences in connection with meetings of the Commis- 
sion in different lands, 

b. use of the LWF exchange for inner mission workers from one 
Church to another, 

c. establishing closer ties with contact persons and commissions in the 
member churches, 

d. setting up ways and means of exchanging information on services 
and programs of inner missions in the member churches, 

e. visits by members or representatives of the Commission to churches 
facing important questions in inner missions and desiring help in an- 
swering these questions; 

6. Topics for study for the 1958 meeting might fall under the general 
theme, "Challenge of a Changing Society to our Responsible Church." 
Specific papers might deal with: 1) Finding and Training Workers; 
2) Responsibilities and Activities of the Local Congregations; 3) A 
Critical Evaluation of our Present Programs and Projects; and 4) An 
Analysis of Emerging New Methods and Projects. 

(A number of topics worthy of study were suggested for Commission con- 
sideration by the Lutheran World Conference on Social Responsibility. These 
were reviewed by the Commission in Minneapolis and will be reviewed in 
greater detail at its 1958 meeting.) 


d) THE INTRODUCTION OF THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMISSION ON LITURGY 


Dn. ConraD BERGENDOFF 


In the absence of the chairman of the Commission on Liturgy, Professor 
Christhard Mahrenholz of Hannover, I am asked to present the report 
of the Commission. Professor Mahrenholz has formulated a full statement 
on the activities of the Commission and this is in your hands in one of 
the printed reports of the Federation's Commissions. 

May I add just a few paragraphs to indicate the viewpoint of the 
Commission? I shall not review the contents of the printed report, but 
merely emphasize what is the purpose of the Commission and what the 
Commission hopes from the Federation. 

The creation of a Commission on Liturgy at the Hannover Assembly 
was a recognition of the importance the Lutheran Church gives to its 
worship life. The vitality which characterizes theological thinking and the 
energy which activates the charismatic work of the Church spring from 
the congregation united with its Lord in Word and Sacrament. The order- 
ing of the worship of the congregation is therefore of prime importance. 

The Commission on Liturgy can report an unusual interest in many parts 
of the Lutheran world in the study of forms of worship. In recent years 
this interest has produced many and important revisions of hymnals and 
orders of service. The Lutheran bodies of America are just bringing out 
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a first joint production, parts of which have been used for the first time 
at this Assembly. A similar venture has been successful in Germany. 
The Church of Sweden has revised its liturgy in our generation. These 
are but examples but they are sufficient to indicate the scope of the move- 
ment. They hint, too, that the various churches follow what others are 
doing and that we have a beginning of international correspondence and 
cooperation among those working in this field. 

One of the major undertakings of the Commission has been to gather 
information from all Lutheran bodies on present usages. A comprehensive 
questionnaire has been the means of assembling a great amount of material 
on such topics as church books now in use, on practices connected with 
Sacraments, on the nature of occasional services, on celebration of festivals, 
and on vestments. When completed this data will provide a valuable source 
of information on the worship of the Lutheran Church in all lands. 


It is well known that there is no one standard form of worship among 
Lutherans, The confessions of the Church explicitly declare that ceremonies 
and rites and practices may vary according to the conditions and needs 
of the people. But there is a remarkable agreement among Lutherans as 
to principles which should guide in the construction of forms of worship. 
There is a theology of worship and this is the business of liturgics. The 
Lutheran World Federation has no interest in the establishment of any 
one model of service, but its Commission on Theology is much concerned 
about the statement of those principles by which a Church determines its 
order of worship. The main work of the Commission at its annual meetings 
has been a careful analysis of every rubric of the main weekly service. The 
result is a document under the title of "Basic Principles for the Organization 
of the Main Worship Service in the Evangelical Lutheran Church" (Richt- 
linien für die Gestaltung des Hauptgottesdienstes in der Evangelisch-Luthe- 
rischen Kirche). This statement is now available. In brief compass this sets 
forth what the Commission believes is a consensus of the Lutheran Church as 
to the contents, order, and meaning of the action of Lutheran congrega- 
tions throughout the world as they gather each Sunday for corporate wor- 
ship. While there is much room for many kinds of services [em seems 
to be universal agreement that the chief service is a service of holy 
communion, and the genius of the Lutheran Church finds expression in 
the relationship of the proclamation of the Word to the administration of 
the Sacrament. 

One important phase of worship is that of church music. In this field 
the Lutheran Church has a long and rich tradition. But it is mainly in 
the older lands of the Reformation. Even these are showing renewed interest 
in the retention of this tradition. In English-speaking lands and in the 
younger Lutheran churches there is a growing desire to sing to the Lord 
in accents authentic among these people. Some feel that in view of richer 
resources of a laity educated in music we stand at the beginning of a 
new development of music in the liturgical history of our churches. 

The members of the Commission on Liturgy are unanimous in agreeing 
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that this Commission should be merged with the Commission on Theology, 
for in Lutheran tradition liturgy and theology cannot be developed apart 
from each other. The Commission is concerned, however, that such a 
merger wil not mean a submerging of liturgical study in other aspects 
of theology. For it may be claimed that the theology which the majority 
of the members of our congregations learn most clearly and impressively 
is the theology that comes through the forms of worship-through Baptism 
and confirmation, through prayers and praise, through confession and 
communion, through the observance of holy days and weekly services, 
through word and hymn, through act and attitude and the spirit that 
prevails in the house of the Lord. This is the daily bread of the congre- 
gations of Christ and the health of the Church is best manifested in what 
pastor and people do as they participate in the "communion of saints." 
There may be more conspicuous duties that challenge the attention of 
the Lutheran World Federation but none more basic or pervasive than 
those related to the building up of the people of God in congregational 
worship. 


(The "Basic Principles for the Organization of the Main Worship Service in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church” are available at LWF Headquarters in Geneva.) 


The Assembly, after hearing the reports of the various Commissions, 
agreed to the following motion: 

That the recommendations of the various Commissions be commended 
to the Executive Committee of the L.W.F. for decision on ways and means 
of carrying out their main lines. 


e) COMMISSION ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Dn. O. Freperick NoLDE 


The Commission on International Affairs of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration was not constituted to develop a program of action on world 
problems. The activities pursued in its own right have indeed been quite 
limited. The Commission submitted to the Second Assembly at Hannover 
a pamphlet entitled “Christian Responsibility in International Affairs.” 
This was in the form of an inquiry and a guide for group discussion, based 
upon the findings of the Lund Assembly, "Facing the Problems in a 
Troubled World." While the document was not extensively used, it has 
in a few instances served to stimulate sustained consideration of the 
responsibilities which Christians hold for the promotion of peace, justice 
and freedom. Since it is concerned primarily with fundamental aspects of 
international relations, the pamphlet should continue to serve a useful 
purpose in the period that lies ahead. 

The fact that the Commission on International Affairs was not intended 
to be an agency for action should not lead to the conclusion that the 
Lutheran World Federation has been inactive in international affairs, That 
would be erroneous. The report which is here submitted calls attention 
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to two areas where the Lutheran World Federation has demonstrated a 
lively and continuing concern about international problems. The first has 
to do with the actions of various departments with particular emphasis 
upon their import for international relations. The second has to do with 
the cooperation which has been maintained between the Lutheran World 
Federation and the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, 
an agency of the World Council of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 


Tur WITNESS or THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
IN INTERNATIONAL ÁFFAIRS 


The very existence of the Lutheran World Federation as a world body, 
particularly because of its ecumenical consciousness and its steady cooper- 
ation in more inclusive ecumenical movements, represents a significant 
contribution to better international relations. Its membership transcends 
barriers of race and nationality, and its on-going life cements a fellowship 
which circles the globe. Its more specific activities in many instances have 
immediate or long-range bearing upon issues of peace, justice and freedom. 
While fully justified in their own right, these activities take on added sig- 
nificance when viewed in the perspective of international affairs. 


The Department of World Service has been the instrumentality of large- 
scale service to refugees—European, Arab, Chinese, and others. In addition 
to providing material and spiritual assistance for those in distress, the 
Department offers a positive Christian witness before governments and 
intergovernmental agencies. In alleviating the sufferings of those who are 
victims of political and natural disasters, it performs a direct Christian 
service and at the same time helps to prevent new tensions from arising. 
It is worthy of note that a government official, in commenting upon the 
objectivity and motive of this work, stated that Christians offer help because 
of their faith and not because of the faith of those whom they seek to 
assist. The program of inter-church aid not only consolidates spiritual 
resources but also, in transcending barriers and at times penetrating cur- 
tains, contributes to the solidarity of the whole human family. 


The Department of World Mission has played a particularly valuable 
role in the field of missionary cooperation. Understanding and fellowship 
in a common faith thus move to wider geographical areas and, reaching 
beyond the limits of the Christian family, a contribution is made to a 
common international ethos which is reflected in the councils of govern- 
ments. National and international technical assistance programs have much 
to learn from the educational, medical, agricultural and community welfare 
activities where missionaries have for many years been the pioneers. 

In its program of studies, the Department of Theology brings together 
for an exchange of thought and experiences Lutheran churches which have 
different backgrounds and natures, both historically and ecumenically. Re- 
lationships are thus made more meaningful at a fundamental level. In 
cooperation with the Commission on Theology, the Study Document for 
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the Third Assembly was prepared. Therein the inherent connection between 
freedom in Christ and service to the world is set forth. Important dis- 
tinctions are clarified. If the views therein expounded are taken seriously, 
Christians must see that on theological grounds they have a responsibility 
for a witness to the world of nations. Various other activities of the De- 
partment of Theology, such as the scholarship program and theological 
conferences, have the value of exposure to patterns of thought and life 
in countries around the world. 


Indispensable in the process of promoting better international relations 
is the Department of Information. Increasingly, it seeks to interpret the 
varied aspects of ecumenical movements to people at the parish and 
community levels. Continuing support for the far-flung activities of the 
Lutheran World Federation can become adequate only if understanding 
is built and horizons are lifted by relevant E up-to-date information, 


An appraisal of the impact which the Lutheran World Federation makes 
upon international affairs must take into account the role played by its 
officers, particularly its President and Executive Secretary. Seemingly routine 
problems today have international meaning. In the handling of them, in 
extensive travel, and in the frequent contacts with officials of Church and 
State, the Federation: officers have tirelessly and skillfully utilized ever- 
recurring opportunities for a Christian impact on world problems. 


COMMISSION OF THE CHURCHES ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In addition to the work which it has pursued in its own right, the 
Lutheran World Federation has demonstrated its concern about world 
issues by the manner in which it has officially cooperated with the Com- 
mission of the Churches on International Affairs The C.C.LA. was es- 
tablished at å conference in Cambridge, England, in 1946, as the joint 
agent of the World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. At the First Assembly in Lund, even before the World Council 
of Churches was formally constituted, the Lutheran World Federation 
authorized the Executive Committee to utilize the facilities of the C.C.LA. 
This position was reaffirmed at Hannover in 1952. Since most of the mem- 
ber churches in the Lutheran World Federation are organically associated 
with the World Council and the International Missionary Council, and 
thus have the C.C.LA. as their official instrument, it seemed unnecessary 
for the Federation to set up its own organ or to make separate declarations 
on international issues which could be more effectively dealt with by 
common action. This arrangement seems to have demonstrated its worth, 
both in making available specialized assistance which the C.C.LA. could 
give and in providing an organ through which the Federation could join 
with others in a witness to the world of nations. A few illustrations of 
these two types of cooperation must suffice. 

Violations of religious freedom continue to occur in many parts of the 
world. At times these involve discriminatory practices affecting the life 
and work of churches and their leaders. In some instances the control or 
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possession of church or mission property is endangered. In the pursuit of 
church business, there is recurring need to secure exit permits or visas 
and, in this world of tensions, difficulties are frequently encountered. When 
the churches seek to render service to peoples in distress, as in the case 
of refugees, relations with governmental and inter-governmental agencies 
are inevitable-whether for purposes of operation, encouragement, or pro- 
test. In situations such as these, the Lutheran World Federation has utilized 
its own resources, but has also found advantage in supplementing them 
by calling upon the C.C.LA. The contacts which the C.C.LA. has estab- 
lished during the eleven years of its history and its ability to make prompt 
representation to political officials at the highest level have on numerous 
occasions been found useful where critical problems developed. 


It would be wrong, however, to think solely in terms of the practical 
advantages which the Lutheran World Federation has gained by this 
cooperation. The Lutheran churches have shared in the broader efforts 
of the C.C.LA. to prevent war and to promote peace. The primary con- 
tribution of the churches lies in the steadfast proclamation of the Gospel 
and in the ever-growing solidarity of a Christian fellowship transcending 
nation and race. The C.C.LA. was brought into being as a specialized 
arm of the churches to study and act upon the highly complicated and 
ever-changing issues in inter-governmental relations. In briefly sketchin, 
actions of the C.C.LA. since Hannover, it is appropriate to bear in min: 
that member churches of the Lutheran World Federation have joined 
the ranks of other Christian churches in this venture and therefore have 
proportionate share in what has been attempted. 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights sets a standard toward which 
all nations and peoples should aspire. There is a striking similarity between 
the Lund Statement on Human Rights in 1947 and Article 18 of the 
Universal Declaration adopted by the United Nations in 1948. The C.C.LA. 
devotes considerable time to the effort to bring domestic constitutions, laws 
and practices into conformity with the standard that has been set. 

In the field of economic and technical assistance, governments are 
continuously reminded of the responsibility upon more favored nations to 
those whose development has been less rapid. Emphasis is laid upon the 
importance of sound long-range planning, the selection of experts and 
workers who in addition to technical competence must have a sense of 
mission and administration in a manner which will be conducive to 
mutuality and goodwill. 

The C.C.LA. has reflected the concern of its constituency about the 
continuing armaments race and has steadily pressed for the reduction and 
regulation of armaments under adequate international inspection and control. 

While not responsible for operation of services to refugees, the C.C.I.A. 
has found it necessary to prod governments to meet the responsibility which 
rests upon them. It has followed in an exacting manner the drafting of 
regulations under which inter-governmental agencies proceed and has 
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given particular attention to provisions for appropriate relations with the 
churches and other voluntary bodies. 

Critical problems have arisen as dependent peoples have sought to 
achieve a greater measure of self-government or independence. Maintaining 
contact with the churches in the countries concerned, in each instance 
the C.C.LA. has sought to promote an atmosphere and conditions which 
would most readily permit dependent peoples to realize their legitimate 
desires. 

Many issues of the kind thus far mentioned are dealt with by the United 
Nations—whether at its headquarters in New York, in Geneva or at some 
other center chosen for particular purposes. All important meetings are 
followed by officers of the C.C.LA. The statements or resolutions adopted 
by the churches which it represents are regularly reviewed and, where 
representative positions are evident, they are communicated in writing 
or in personal consultation to Member Governments of the United Nations. 
When problems arise which are not strictly within the competence of the 
United Nations, the presence of high government officials nevertheless 
makes rapid and forceful representation possible. 

In addition to general long-range issues, the C.C.LA. seeks to manifest 
its concern or to make a substantive contribution in relation to crises 
that threaten the peace. When in the summer of 1958 it appeared that 
preliminary negotiations for an armistice in Korea would fail, it fell ar 
lot to fly on forty-eight hours notice to Seoul and, after conferring witl 
Christian leaders, steady contact was maintained with the United Nations 
representative and President Syngman Rhee. Prayers were offered with 
the principal participants. 

Sir Kenneth Grubb and I visited Cyprus in 1955. The C.C.LA. subse- 
quently proposed that the United Kingdom should recognize the right of 
self-determination and the people of Cyprus should accept a period of 
self-government leading toward the exercise of that right. This proposal, 
originally viewed with criticism, has come to be accepted as basic to a 
sound solution. The exiling of Archbishop Makarios prompted a flight 
on short notice to London for conferences with the C.C.LA. Chairman as 
well as with government officials. 


When the crises broke out in Hungary and the Middle East in the 
autumn of 1956, only three hours of preparation were available prior to 
departure for Geneva, Paris and London to assist in concerting ecumenical 
action. 

Many other illustrations could be added, but these must serve to in- 
dicate the kind of work in which the C.C.LA. is engaged. At virtually 
every Foreign Ministers’ conference, at the Summit Conference, at the 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, Christian concern 
has been tangibly demonstrated by the presence of a C.C.LA. officer. 
Services of intercession have on various occasions been held simultaneously 
with political meetings. Christian leaders who represent their governments 
in international conferences have come to welcome this demonstrated 
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interest of the churches and in addition have taken occasion to confer 
about deeper matters of Christian faith and life, In the C.C.LA., the World 
Council of Churches and the International Missionary Council have sought 
to develop an agency that can operate on a day-to-day basis and that can 
raise a Christian voice at the time and place of important international 
decision. In this venture, the Lutheran World Federation, by virtue of 
its official cooperation, has played an important part. 


Concrusion 


The prevention of war and the promotion of peace are goals which 
will never be securely achieved. They must be pursued with continuing 
diligence and courageous action, The shifting international scene will 
demand special attention to everchanging issues and Christians must always 
be alert to discern the times and the seasons, Without ignoring the wide 
variety of problems which confront mankind today, I suggest four ob- 
jectives which merit particular emphasis. In the effort to achieve these 
the Lutheran World Federation has a distinctive role to play, both in its 
own right and in its cooperation with the C.C.LA. 


(1) Disarmament. In face of seemingly insuperable obstacles, unwaver- 
ing effort is needed to relieve mankind of the burden and threat of the 
armaments race. If disarmament is to be progressively achieved, five inter- 
dependent objectives must be sought with provisions for inspection and 
control which will as fully as possible safeguard the security of all nations. 
These are: to stop the testing of nuclear weapons; to bring to a halt the 
production of nuclear weapons; to develop measures which will reduce 
national armaments, both conventional and nuclear; to accelerate inter- 
national cooperation in the development of atomic power for peaceful 
purposes; to establish more effective mechanisms for peaceful settlement 
of international disputes and for peaceful change. If persistent efforts bring 
no sufficient agreement on any of these interrelated objectives, Christians 
are justified in urging governments which are conducting tests to declare 
their resolve to forego them for a trial period. While such a decision by 
any government would obviously involve a risk, and must reckon with the 
requirements of national defense and international security, it could give 
birth to a new confidence and provide the stimulus for developing the 
reliable agreements which are indispensable for adequate disarmament. 


(The foregoing statement should be interpreted in the light of the 
fuller analysis contained in the statements on Atomic Tests and Disarmament 
recently adopted at New Haven by the C.C.LA. Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches.) 

(2) Reconciliation in a Divided World. In our divided world recon- 
ciliation between nations and peoples must be steadfastly sought. In the 
process, there can be no compromise between atheistic materialism and the 
Christian faith, nor can Christians rest content so long as totalitarian 
practices seek to enslave men in body and soul. However, contacts of 
peoples must be kept alive and made as personal as will further freedom 
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and justice. Moreover, competition between proponents of conflicting ideolo- 
gies or of political systems should be carried on by peaceful and fair 
means, whereas cooperation in seeking common objectives becomes a moral 
obligation when the basic principle is not betrayed. 

(8) Economic and Technical Assistance. More favored nations should 
recognize their moral responsibility to help peoples who are in need by 
virtue of slower economic development. In an interdependent world, the 
economic health of any one part is dependent upon and influenced by 
conditions in other parts. Various forms of economic and technical assis- 
tance are essential both to justice and to mutual welfare. Programs should 
be administered in such a way that the self-respect of the receiver as well 
as the giver and reasonable freedom of action may lead to fuller under- 
standing and friendship. 

(4) Human Rights and Religious Liberty. For the Christian, the claim 
that fundamental human rights should be recognized and observed is 
rooted in the conviction that man is created in the image of God, redeemed 
in Jesus Christ, and called to fulfill his vocation in society, In various 
parts of the world, the exercise of human rights is curtailed by dominant 
religious groups or by totalitarian governments. If responsible freedom 
is to be safeguarded, for individuals as well as for racial and religious 
minorities, every nation must seek to put its own house in order and 
cooperate in such international action as can be taken in the world com- 
munity. Millions of refugees and displaced persons, who, in many instances, 
are denied even elementary human rights, place a special responsibility 
upon peoples and governments. Not only must assistance be provided for 
the solution of their immediate problems, but every effort must also be 
made to prevent the recurrence of situations where men and their families 
in masses become tragically uprooted and homeless. 

As we look to the future, our confidence lies not in our own reason or 
strength, but in the power that comes from God. He is the Sovereign Lord 
who rules over all, and in the end his purposes will be fulfilled. All our 
actions must be but humble, grateful, and obedient acknowledgment that 
he has in Jesus Christ redeemed the world. 


Easy solutions cannot be expected for the problems which plague man 
in an atomic age, both because the problems themselves are complex and 
man himself is sinful. God stands in judgment over all the nations of the 
world, and it is not for man to presume to identify his cause with the 
fullness of God’s purposes. For it is man’s disobedience which is the basic 
cause of his despair and frustration. Christians, who share with all men 
in the guilt of the world, have nevertheless a hope which transcends the 
failures and successes of history, and a faith which overcomes fear. 

Bishop Lilje, in explanation of the procedures which the LWF Commis- 
sion on International Affairs suggested concerning its “Draft Resolution” 
indicated that in the afternoon of the same day in the Auditorium an open 
hearing on those resolutions will be had and that any member of the 
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Assembly is free to attend that hearing and to express himself there con- 
cerning the resolution. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In receiving the Report of the Commission on International Affairs of 
the Lutheran World Federation, wherein the cooperation between the 
Federation and the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs 
(C.C.LA.) was briefly reviewed, 


THE AssEMBLY 


l. Expresses its grave concern about the problems which continue to 
obstruct justice and threaten peace, a concern which is shared by Christians 
of other confessions and by men of good will everywhere; 

2. Welcomes the activities of the C.C.I.A., as reported to it, noting with 
special emphasis the conclusion of the report wherein are cited objectives 
relating to Atomic Tests and Disarmament, reconciliation in a divided 
vpad, economic and technical assistance, and human rights and religious 
liberty; 

3. Recognizes the wide-spread concern particularly about the total 
atomic threat and approves, with the necessary inspection and control to 
safeguard as fully as possible the security of all nations, these interrelated 
objectives: to stop nuclear tests; to halt production of nuclear weapons; to 
develop measures which will progressively reduce national armaments both 
conventional and nuclear; to accelerate international cooperation in the 
development of atomic power for peaceful purposes; and to establish 
more effective mechanisms for peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and for peaceful change; 

4. Commends to member churches and individual Christians for study 
and appropriate action the recently adopted Statement of the C.C.LA. 
Executive Committee on Atomic Tests and Disarmament wherein, after 
analyzing and weighing the risks involved, it is claimed that, if persistent 
efforts fail to produce adequate agreement on the interrelated objectives, 
Christians are justified in urging governments conducting tests to forego 
them for a trial period in the hope that others will do the same, a new 
confidence be born, and foundations laid for reliable agreements; 

5. Reminds member churches and individual Christians of their distinc- 
tive responsibility, by virtue of the faith which they hold, to seek peace, 
justice and freedom for all men everywhere; and 

6. Reaffirms its decision to cooperate with the C.C.LA. in such manner 
as may be determined by the officers and Executive Committee of the 
Lutheran World Federation. 


COMMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje, President of the Lutheran Warld Federation 
and member of its Commission on International Affairs, said in part after 
presentation of the report: 
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“I would like to speak a few words concerning the importance of the 
report just presented. There are two dangers which confront Christians in 
the area under discussion: (1) They tend to shrink from taking a stand on 
political matters, and (2) they frequently take part in the wrong kind of 
political action. 

“The report we have just listened to fortunately avoids both dangers. 
It does not dwell on vague generalities; it does not go beyond the com- 
petence of the Church in this sphere. The Lutheran Church can con- 
gratulate itself on having the services of an agency like the C.C.LA. at its 
disposal. It follows international affairs alertly and weighs them carefully. 

"The papers which members of the Assembly have in band give a helpful 
exhibit of what the C.C.L.A. has done on behalf of all its participating bodies 
across the years. A further document reveals to our Lutheran Church the 
worth of the work of the C.C.LA. on its behalf. 

“We do well to ask: How far should a Christian assembly of the size of 
this one go in participating in international affairs? It is evident that we 
do not need to say new things in this area. We may need only to reaffirm 
convictions which we have stated before. It is unthinkable for us not to be 
sharing in grave concerns over the possibilities that are in the materialistic 
solutions of world problems. 

"We know this world is haunted by fear. Yet, this fear dare not be 
voiced in an emotional way. A right and wise response to the dread which 
clutches the heart of the world is to be found in the C.C.LA.s document 
on Atomic Tests, There the situation is analyzed in a positive and construc- 
tive way. This is a tremendous contribution to world peace. We don't as 
Lutherans give way to irrational emotions when we are confronted by such 
grave problems as are presented to us by the destructive use of atomic 
energy. We typically settle down to hard thinking about such grave issues. 

"In this guarded statement you can discover not only wise conservatism 
but a certain ‘radicalism’ which characterizes true Christian thought in the 
presence of harrowing world problems. (By 'radicalism' I do not mean un- 
reasonable extremes but rather courageous inventiveness.) We inquire of 
each other: What are the main concerns about which this Assembly should 
express itself? As we frame answers to that question, we must insist that we 
make our analyses and formulate our answers in a Christian way. 

"Finally let me state that it is the duty of every Christian individual and 
every Church to help retard the growth of fear in the world. In all our 
formulations there must be an element of fearlessness which grows out of 
our faith in the living Lord. The Lord is in control of the world. We trust 
his healing love, his forgiveness and mercy." 





f) LUTHERAN WORLD ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Dm. Junius BopENsIECK 


It will not be so very long before 700 Lutherans in all parts of the 
world will begin writing articles for the Lutheran World Encyclopedia. 
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Since the fall of 1954 when the Executive Committee appointed me as 
editor, the following preliminaries have been accomplished: 


1) a definite systematic (not alphabetical) index of the contents of the 
Encyclopedia has been set up; 


2) a large representative list of possible contributors was established; 


8) personal inquiries were sent to many hundreds of Lutherans with 
the astounding result that no less than 700 persons indicated their willing- 
ness to cooperate. 

Concerning the contents it should be said that every phase of Lutheran- 
ism-its history, its faith, its ethics, its attitudes toward social, political, 
philosophical tendencies and problems, its missionary endeavors, its educa- 
tional work, its polity, its ministry, its lay activity, its worship, its hymns 
and its music, its preaching, its inner missions and social action, its public 
relations and its press, and its ecumenical relations-will be adequately 
covered. The Encyclopedia should become a source of authentic informa- 
tion on Lutheranism; but those matters which one would expect to find 
in general textbooks or universal encyclopedias or Bible commentaries will 
not be offered here. The Encyclopedia is designed to help the ordinary 
person, layman or preacher, Lutheran or non-Lutheran, in discovering what 
Lutherans think and do. 


The total number of articles was sharply reduced from about 14,000 
to 2,500 while the number of cross-references was increased considerably, 
and the average length of the articles has been raised from about 200 
words to roughly 1,000. It is felt that the user of this Encyclopedia will 
not be satisfied with the bare essentials or a mere outline, but wants a 
really helpful and fairly complete statement. There will be no pages that 
have 10 or 18 articles: Each contributor will be informed with regard to 
the precise limits of his article(s) so that there will not be too much 
overlapping. 

Concerning the contributors allow me to say that it has been my aim 
to find in all cases the most appropriate person for an article. This is a very 
complicated, intricate and time-consuming process. My aim is to have a 
fair representation of all churches and of all viewpoints among the writers 
of articles: Europeans and Americans, old established churches and young 
churches and minority churches, older writers and representatives of the 
younger generation, and to have as far as possible members of all groups 
writing articles in each area. My plan is to let each writer, as a rule, use 
his own native language so that I may be sure to understand what he 
wants to convey. It will involve more translation work but I will know 
more precisely what he desires to say than if he uses a foreign language. 

At this writing I have tentatively assigned about 500 articles to definite 
persons. Perhaps this phase of the work will be completed by the end of 
this year. During the next three years, 1958-60, the articles should be 
received in my office, translated if necessary, edited and revised as neces- 
sary (also perhaps submitted to various authorities in the respective fields 
for criticism and suggestion) and in general made ready for the press 
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so that the actual work of printing could be done in 1961. This estimate 
may prove to be too optimistic. If the undersigned could give his undivided 
time and attention to the Encyclopedia, it should not be impossible to 
complete the editorial work according to this timetable; but he is employed 
on a full-time basis as professor of theology in Wartburg Seminary and 
can give only his free time to this tremendous task. He is very grateful 
to Wartburg Seminary for giving him three beautiful rooms for an office, 
and to the American Lutheran Church for equipping and furnishing these 
rooms very nicely and adequately, and to the Lutheran World Federation 
for paying for the services of a bilingual secretary, but he often wonders 
how much more efficiently the work could be carried on if an editor could 
devote his full time, day after day, to the preparation of the Encyclopedia. 

In closing, I wish to express my sincere gratitude to Dr. Lund-Quist for 
encouraging me in this task and for giving me much priceless advice; 
also to the many European theologians whom I consulted personally during 
the summer of 1955, especially to Drs. Askmark, Hoffmann, Maurer, Leh- 
mann, and Wilkens, who spent several days with Dr. Lund-Quist and me 
at Hamburg; to a number of American theologians who met with me 
at Dubuque (Drs. Fischer, Mattson, Quanbeck and Tappert), and to 
hundreds of others, who in the course of our correspondence have offered 
many helpful criticisms and suggestions. 
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SPECIAL 
a) ELECTIONS 


The Committee on Nominations, elected by the Assembly, presented 
to the plenary the list of candidates for the president of the Lutheran 
World Federation and the Executive Committee, Ballots containing the 
names of the candidates were presented to the Delegates. 


Bishop Lilje announced the results of the balloting, based on the reports 
of the Committee on Elections, and presented the new president. Bishop 
Lilje formally turned over the office of president to Dr. Fry on Saturday, 
August 24, at the closing plenary session. 


l. President 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 
President, United Lutheran Church, USA 


2. Members of the Executive Committee 


His Excellency, Emmanuel Abraham 

Mekane Yesu Church, Ethiopia 

Pastor Börge E. Andersen 

Chairman, National Committee of the LWF, Denmark 

Dr. Oscar A. Benson 

President, Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, USA 

Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli 

Director, Norwegian Missionary Society, Church of Norway 

Bishop Dr. Hermann Dietzfelbinger 

Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bavaria, Germany 

Bishop Bo H. Giertz 

Bishop of Gothenburg, Sweden 

President Etienne Jung 

President of the Directorium, Church of the Augsburg Confession of Alsace 
and Lorraine, France 

Bishop Dr. Friedrich-Wilhelm Krummacher 

Bishop of the Pomeranian Evangelical Church, Germany 

Bishop Dr. Hanns Lilje 

Bishop of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hannover, Germany 

Bishop Dr. Rajah B. Manikam 

Bishop of Tranquebar, India 

Mr. Harold Midtbo 

Layman, Evangelical Lutheran Church, USA 
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Bishop Dr. Lajos Ordass 

Bishop, Hungarian Evangelical Church, Hungary 

Dr. Hermann Wolfgang Schanze 

Member of the Church Board of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Thuringia, 
Germany 

Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz 

President, The Evangelical Lutheran Church, USA 

Dr. Ernesto Theophilo Schlieper 

Acting President of the Synodical Federation, Evangelical Church of the 
Lutheran Confession in Brazil 

Dr. Henry F. Schuh 
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b) CONSTITUTION 


The Executive Committee has during the last five years studied the various 
proposals regarding amendments to the present constitution of the Lutheran 
World Federation. The Executive Committee has elected a sub-committee 
to study this action which reported to the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Committee now presents the following report. 


Part I 
Introduction 


Changes in the L.W.F. Constitution. It was in 1946 that the Executive 
Committee of the former Lutheran World Convention prepared a draft of 
a constitution that was to be the basis for the creation of the Lutheran 
World Federation. This draft, with some changes made during the 1947 
Assembly, is the constitution that has served the L.W.F. since the time 
of organization. At the Second Assembly there was only one minor change 
made in the provisions of this constitution, namely to increase the mem- 
bership of the Executive Committee from 15 to 19 with the proviso that at 
least four must be laymen. 

In 1952 at Hannover, the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Australia (U.E.L.C.A.) proposed a resolution passed by the Assembly 
asking for a study of the question of affiliate or associate membership. 
The resolution read as follows: "Whereas the energetic pursuance of the 
purposes of The Lutheran World Federation makes the cooperation of 
all Lutheran churches necessary; and whereas not all Lutheran churches 
are at present prepared to decide for full membership; and whereas certain 
non-member churches have already cooperated-BE IT RESOLVED that 
the Executive Committee be charged with the study of the possibility 
and advisability of providing for the election of such churches as con- 
sultants, cooperative or associated members provided that they accept the 
Confessional Basis (Article II) as norm for their teaching and practice, 
which membership would entitle them to take part in one way or another 
in the work for any or all of the purposes of the L.W.F. listed in IIL2; 
the Committee to report its findings to the next Assembly." 

At its first meeting, the new Executive Committee in 1952 began to 
discuss this question very seriously and reached the conclusion that it 
would be quite difficult and even impossible to establish more than one 
type of membership. The reason for the reluctance of the Executive Com- 
mittee to establish affiliate or associate membership seems to be quite clear. 
It could lead to two grades of Lutheran churches. 
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In 1953, the U.E.L.C.A. addressed an official communication to the 
Executive Committee asking for clarification of the Federation on several 
points: the question of the L.W.F. sponsoring Holy Communion service at 
assemblies, the question of using Luthers Small Catechism and the Au- 
gustana Invariata as the basis for all theological discussion and pronounce- 
ments, the question of relation of the L.W.F. to a member church where 
an individual pastor or professor was not disciplined in case of error. The 
Executive Committee, after careful study and discussion, replied to the 
U.E.L.C.A. that the Federation did not sponsor Holy Communion but 
that a church or congregation did so and, secondly, that the Federation 
bases its discussions entirely upon the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions 
of the Church. A further explanation of what was meant by this second 
statement was issued by the Department of Theology, in the annual report 
of Dr. Vajta in 1955, and is again incorporated in the five-year report of 
the Department of Theology to the Assembly. The Executive Committee, 
in its reply, stated that since the Federation was an association of autono- 
mous churches, there could be no interference in the life Æ any of the 
member churches. 


Later communications from the U.E.L.C.A. indicated a desire on its part 
to change the constitution of the L.W.F. at three points. Article II which 
is the creedal basis of the Federation did not seem to the U.E.L.C.A. to 
be explicit enough. The group in Australia especially wanted to clear the 
question whether or not the L.W.F. required the member churches to 
express explicitly in their constitution their adherence to what is stated in 
Article II. This article reads: "The Lutheran World Federation acknowledges 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as the only source 
and the infallible norm of all Church doctrine and practice, and sees in 
the Confessions of the Lutheran Church, especially in the Unaltered Augs- 
burg Confession and Luther's Catechism, a pure exposition of the Word 
of God." Secondly, the Australian Church was interested in changing the 
purpose clause (Article III) of the Federation, particularly these: "The 
purposes of the Lutheran World Federation are: (a) To bear united 
witness before the world to the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the power of 
God for salvation; (b) to foster Lutheran participation in ecumenical 
movements; (c) To develop a united Lutheran approach to responsibilities 
in missions and education." The third change would affect the method or 
procedure by which a new Lutheran Church becomes a member of the 
Federation. 

It is, of course, generally known that these requests from our brethren 
in Australia were iniluenced by union negotiations between the U.E.L.C.A. 
and the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia. These discussions have 
been going on for a number of years and have so far resulted in agreement 
in doctrine. The two points at which these two churches have been unable 
to reach agreement at present are membership in the L.W.F. on the part 
of the U.E.L.C.A. and the partnership of that church in the Lutheran 
Mission New Guinea together with the Neuendettelsau Mission, Leipzig 
Mission and the American Lutheran Church. In order to understand the 
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View of the stage in the audit tori ‘ium during a plenary session. 


A plenary session with delegates and official visitors seated at tables. Visitors vi iewed the 
sessions from the balconies. 














Bishop Hanns Lilje, President of the LWF from 1952 to 1957 (left) and the new President, 
Dr. Franklin Clark Fry. 
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Dr. Fry walking the platform after his unanimous election as President of LWF 


A parade through the Minneapolis streets with processions, bands and floats was arranged 
by the youth. 











The Lutheran Church of Northern Tangan- 
yika was represented at the Assembly by 
the chief of the Chagga tribe, King Thomas 
Marealle Il. 


Professor Chitose Kishi, Japan, during a 
lecture. 


Members of all continents and races belong to the world-wide LWF family. The picture, 
taken during a picnic in St. Paul, shows representatives from Indonesia and India. 





Church music and choir singing was an 
important part of the events during the 
Assembly. procession at the final rally. 


Dr. Arne Sovik, present Director of the LWF Department of World Missions, talking to a 
representative from the younger churches of North Africa. 











motivation of the suggested changes coming from Australia it is im- 
portant to know the background in that country of these two rather small 
churches attempting to unite into one church. The questions that arise 
in connection with the Australian proposals go to the very heart of the 
nature of a federation and particularly the nature of the L.W.F. 

At the same time another element should be kept in mind in a discussion 
of the constitutional changes. In 1952 invitations were sent to the Lutheran 
Church - Missouri Synod and other bodies affiliated in the Synodical Con- 
ference in the U.S.A., to the Lutheran Free Churches of Germany and 
to the E.L.C.A. in Australia. The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod voted 
decisively against membership in the L.W.F. at its recent triennial con- 
ference in 1956. It states as its reasons for rejection of membership the 
following: 

"The constitution of the Lutheran World Federation clearly indicates 
to us that the nature and purposes of the Lutheran World Federation are 
such that they promote cooperation of the member churches in actual 
churchwork, e.g., joint missions and educational endeavors; 

"The doctrinal basis (Article II) of the constitution of the Lutheran 
World Federation does not insist on full confessional agreement on the 
part of member churches; 

"Membership in the Lutheran World Federation is in itself a form of 
cooperation in the aims and purposes of the Lutheran World Federation; 

"Such cooperation would involve us in a union in spiritual matters with 
groups not in doctrinal agreement with us." 

We can also point out that the very nature of the theme selected for 
this next prem gives adequate opportunity for an expression of the 
theological issues underlying the basis of unity among Lutherans and 
such practical matters as inter-communion, altar and pulpit fellowship, 
etc, We would be able to state to one another our convictions on the basis 
of Scripture and the Confession in an Assembly of this kind in order that 
we may reach a consensus on these vital and important questions. 

Our Federation welcomes the interest and concern on the part of member 
churches as expressed by the U.E.L.C.A. In order to be sensitive to the 
wishes and needs of all the elements within the Federation we must 
frankly face such issues as raised by these brethren. In fact, it can be said 
that this is one of the main reasons for the existence of the Federation, 
namely to provide a forum for items as now face the Church in Australia 
in connection with this hoped-for merger. The issues presented by our 
friends "down under" are very similar to questions being raised in merger 
Coen in the U.S.A., in South Africa and many other parts of the 
world. 

Full opportunity for expression of viewpoint on these proposals will 
be given in the Åssembly when all the Delegates can together consider 
these items. We believe that such an opportunity is necessary for the 
growth of the Federation and for the continuance of confidence and trust 
in one another as we come together in our Assemblies every five years. 
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Part II 
The Nature of the Federation 


The Lutheran World Federation is a federation of Lutheran churches. 
Its special character expresses itself in two ways: (a) It is a federation 
and not a church or an institution similar to a church (a "super church," 
the preparation for a world Lutheran church or an institution for the 
establishment of general Lutheran church fellowship, etc.). But we remem- 
ber that where the Word of God is rightly preached and the Sacraments 
rightly administered according to the institution of Christ, there is the 
Church of Jesus Christ. The Lutheran World Federation, according to 
its constitution, however, has recognized that it does not assume such 
functions as belong to the individual churches and according to its con- 
stitution remains completely within the framework of a federation of 
churches. (b) However, the Lutheran World Federation (in distinction 
from the World Council of Churches) is not a federation of churches in 
general, but of churches of the same confession. Only those churches can 
be members of it which are founded on the Lutheran Confessions. It is 
quite obvious that for this reason the Federation as such must also have 
a relationship to the Lutheran Confessions and in the framework of its 
character as a federation must be bound to them. This two-fold fact: 
that the Lutheran World Federation is (a) a federation of churches, and 
(b) a federation of Lutheran churches and as such affirms the Lutheran 
Confessions, is clearly expressed in the constitution of the Lutheran World 
Federation in articles II and III respectively. 


A. 


The constitution in Article III unambiguously establishes in para. 1 the 
federative character of the Lutheran World Federation. In this paragraph 
it is unambiguously expressed that the character of church and the ini- 
tiative for specifically ecclesiastical activity is seen to adhere completely 
and is left completely to the member churches alone, that the member 
churches maintain full autonomy and responsibility in all specifically 
ecclesiastical functions and will in no way be committed or encroached 
upon by the L.W.F. The L.W.F. only fulfills those functions which are 
committed to it by its member churches (para. 3). For this reason it is 
their "organ" and in no way an ecclesiastical authority over them. The 
member churches, too, are not bound eo ipso to the conclusion of its studies 
or to its resolution but rather retain in this respect complete freedom and 
responsibility. 

In para. 2 of Article III the federative character is also not overstepped. 
The formulation of this paragraph must be carefully observed: the Lutheran 
World Federation does not intend directly to carry out these activities itself, 
but rather intends to serve these purposes, i.e., it intends to aid the member 
churches to carry out on their part these activities, Such service and aid in 
ecclesiastical functions, however, which concern the common action of the 
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member churches, cannot well be denied to the L.W.F. What else can it do? 
For this reason it in fact exists. If it is a federation of churches of the same 
confession, then its activity must have some relation to that action of the 
churches which is based on their common confession. Otherwise there 
would be no reason for its existence. And the fact that the L.W.F. hopes 
to help its member churches to "united witness" (a), "unity of faith and 
confession" (b), "fellowship" (c), and to a “united Lutheran approach to 
responsibility in missions and education," lies simply in the nature of that 
common confession of its member churches and is demanded by this con- 
fession itself and not by the Lutheran World Federation. The Federation, 
also in this respect, would like to render service to the member churches 
in doing what is independent of the Federation and is simply contained 
in their confession as a postulate. The concrete realization of possible further 
fellowship among the member churches continues to remain a matter that 
belongs to them and can be neither taken away nor foisted upon them by 
the Federation. But the Federation may work towards the general pos- 
sibilities and pre-suppositions for such fellowship without overstepping 
the limits of such federation. 


B. 


Article II. The fact that the Lutheran World Federation in this article 
lays down its "doctrinal basis" does not make it a church in the sense of an 
organization. It is a fallacy to maintain that if a church federation affirms a 
confession, in this very fact lies a presumption to take on church govern- 
mental functions. Affirmation of the Lutheran Confessions can have another 
function than the one which it has when done by a church. There are, for 
example, faculties which accept the Lutheran Confessions as their doctrinal 
basis and which do not thereby in any way usurp ecclesiastical rights or 
functions. It depends on for what purpose the confession is acknowledged. 
In evaluating Article II one must trust that the stipulations of Article III, 
para. 1, in which the federative character of the Lutheran World Federation 
is clearly laid down, are honestly meant. If one does this, then one cannot 
possibly arrive at the idea that in Article II, when the doctrinal basis was 
laid down, some sort of ecclesiastical claim was presupposed. Rather, it 
becomes clear that the subject in Article II is the same federation which is 
defined in Article III and in Article II lays down its "doctrinal basis" within 
the framework of its existence and. work, as a federation and nothing else. 
Since the Federation is a federation of churches of the same confession, its 
constitution must in some way mention that confession of its member 
churches, and the oneness of confession of its member churches must 
somehow affect the Federation and its work. This is just what is meant 
to be laid down constitutionally in Article II. 


Article II of the constitution of the Lutheran World Federation is, taken 
by itself, naturally abbreviated (as are all constitutions). In only a very 
summary and general way is the acknowledgement of the confession as such 
stated. But the whole context of the constitution makes it clear that this is 
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meant in its relevance to the Lutheran World Federation as a federation, 
i.e., first, in the sense as the condition for membership and secondly, regula- 
tive for its work as a federation—that it recognizes precisely also in this work 
that it is bound to the Lutheran Confessions, and will not do anything that 
is in contradiction thereto. 


Part III 


Membership Clause (Article IV of Constitution) as it now stands: 


All Lutheran churches previously affiliated with the Lutheran World 
Convention which through their representatives participate in the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall continue to be members of the Lutheran World 
Federation. Other Lutheran churches which declare their acceptance of this 
Constitution shall be eligible to membership in The Lutheran World 
Federation. Their acceptance into membership shall be decided by The 
Lutheran World Federation in assembly, or in the interim, if no fundamental 
objection is raised, by the Executive Committee. 


Proposed Change 


The last sentence of Article IV would read as follows: Their acceptance 
into membership shall be decided by The Lutheran World Federation in 
assembly, or in the interim, if not more than one-third of the member 
churches raise objection within one year, by the Executive Committee. 

The Assembly voted unanimously to accept the proposed change as 
follows: 

Their acceptance into membership shall be decided by The Lutheran 
World Federation in assembly, or in the interim, if not more than one-third 
of the member churches raise objection within one year, by the Executive 
Committee. 
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c) MEMBERSHIP 


I. Members 


The Executive Committee, through its sub-committee on membership, 
has examined the constitutions of these churches and studied the history, 
status and present development of these groups and recommends them for 
membership. 


A. ETHIOPIA 


Mekane Yesus Evangelical Church, Addis Ababa. 

Date of application—July 1, 1957. Statement of Confessional Basis and Eccle- 
siastical Relationships signed July 1, 1957. 

Outline of History-In 1904 the Swedish Pastor Cederqvist came as first Evan- 
gelical missionary to Ethiopia. New Swedish missionaries arrived after his death in 
1919 and built up the congregation which had many members from the Italian 
colony in Eritrea. In May 1936 the Swedes had to leave and the parish lost pastor 
and financial support. When in 1941 Ethiopia was free again, ^The Evangelical 
Church of Addis Ababa" was constituted as an autonomous church body. A former 
Orthodox priest was appointed pastor. When Swedish missionaries returned in 
1945 they found a living congregation and they presented it with a chapel and 
some other houses on the condition that a new larger church should be erected 
at the expense of the congregation, which actually was done in 1950. An elementa- 
ry school was founded, having at present 230 students in grades I-IV; it has also 
been registered with the state. (The name “Mekane Yesus” means “the place 
where Jesus is.”) 

Financial statements for budget year 1948 and from September 1955 to Sep- 
tember 1956 show that this church has a fine stewardship program and is sch 
supporting. 

The Executive Committee recommends to the Assembly 

That the Assembly accept the Mekane Yesus Evangelical Church of Ethiopia 
as a full member of The Lutheran World Federation. 


B. GERMANY 


Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche in Oldenburg. 

(Evangelical Lutheran Church in Oldenburg.) 

Date of application—February 1, 1957. 

Outline of History—The area of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Oldenburg 
comprises the former Grossherzogtum Oldenburg plus Wilhelmshaven. Member- 
ship is 545,000 of which 25% are farmers and the remaining 75% are industrial 
workers, officials, employees, etc. There are approximately 200 pastors in 104 
church congregations with 137 church buildings and chapels, 10 church districts. 
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The Synod consists of 60 members; the Evangelical Lutheran Church Board (6 
members) is presided over by the bishop. The church has a number of institutions: 
Inner Mission Society, Hilfswerk, Evangelical Academy, Board for Church Disci- 
pline, Men's Work, Ladies’ Aid, Youth Board, Deaconess Home and others. It is 
in contact with the North German Mission Society, Leipzig Mission and East Asia 
Mission. 
This church is autonomous and financially independent. 
The Executive Committee recommends to the Assembly 
That the Assembly accept the Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche in Olden- 
burg as a full member of The Lutheran World Federation. 


C. HONGKONG 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hongkong 

Date of application—May 27, 1957. 

Outline of History-Lutheran work in Hongkong started when in December 
1948 the Lutheran Theological Seminary formerly located in Hupeh, Central 
China, moved to the dy Preaching stations were soon established by various 
missions, namely the Lutheran Augustana Mission, Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
United Lutheran Mission and the Lutheran Free Mission. During the past few 
years, through the combined efforts of missionaries and native workers, the Lu- 
theran Church of Hongkong has been growing very fast. There are now 16 
organized congregations and 18 preaching stations with a total membership of 
over 4,000. A formal constitution of the church was adopted at the fourth Synod 
Convention in February 1957. The church council consists of 10 Chinese and 
only 3 missionaries. The church has a Bible school, a theological seminary and a 
literature society sponsored and maintained by the cooperating missions. 

In order to build a strong indigenous and self-supporting church, an agreement 
was reached at the meetings of the Lutheran Missions Conference and the Lu- 
theran Church of Hongkong in 1956, that it will assume more financial respon- 
sibility by reducing its present mission subsidy by 1/7 each year starting 1962. 
This very small young Chur wee amber utd mostly refugees from mainland 
China is working toward being an autonomous church. 

Hongkong-the British Crown Colony-is a very small island of only 891 
square miles. Of this area 12 square miles are developed for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial purposes, 50 square miles are cultivated and the remainder 
is largely hillside or swamp. However, the population is estimated at 3,000,000 
making it the most densely populated city in the world. Christians of all denomi- 
nations are 50,000, i.e., less than 2% of the total population. Here the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Hongkong sees its opportunity and great responsibility. 

The Executive Committee recommends to the Assembly 

That the Assembly accept the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hongkong 
as a full member of The Lutheran World Federation. 


D. MEXICO 


/ Iglesia Luterana Mexicana. 

(Mexican Lutheran Church.) 

Date of application—April 19, 1957. 

Outline of History-About 80 years after the Reformed churches had been in 
the country, Lutheran missionary work started in Mexico City in 1940, led by 
the Missouri Synod. When Pastor René Gonzalez got in touch with the American 
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Lutheran Church, he and Pastor David Orea Luna—both former Nazarene pastors 
interested in the Lutheran doctrine-were instructed and helped in establishing 
several missionary centers in Mexico. In December 1947, a small congregation 
named "Grace" was formed and a Missionary Conference of the ALC organized 
of which Pastor Orea Luna became president. In the Lutheran Bible School, 
founded 1948, many candidates for the ministry received their training. At the 
1955 meeting of the Board of American Missions and Mexican Missions, it was 
suggested to organize a Mexican Lutheran Church, which came into being in 
February 1957, and to close the Bible School in order to establish a seminary 
in Mexico City. At present this church has 304 members, 4 ordained ministers, 7 
licensed preachers, 6 churches with parsonages and 7 missionary stations, and 
the following institutions: Medical Missionary Clinical Office and Augsburg 
Theological Seminary, both established in 1957. The church has adopted its con- 
stitution based on the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions of the Lutheran Church. 
The Mexican Lutheran Church is a self-governing autonomous church body 
aided by the American Lutheran Church (its mother church) and the ALC Board 

of Mission, It aims at self-support within the next ten years. 

The Executive Committee recommends to the Assembly 
That the Assembly accept the Iglesia Luterana Mexicana as a full member 
of The Lutheran World Federation. 


U. Recognized Congregations 


The Executive Committee has examined the constitutions of these 
congregations and studied their history, status and present development, 
with special attention being given to the doctrinal position of the con- 
gregations, and recommends to the Assembly 

That the Assembly accept the following congregations as Recognized Con- 
gregations in The Lutheran World Federation: 

v A. Colombia 


—Parroquia de Cali, Congregación San Martin 
(Primera Congregaciön Evangélica Luterana de Cali) 
V B. Ecuador 
—Iglesia Evangélica Luterana en el Ecuador, Congregación 
Quito; 
V C. Peru 
~Iglesia Evangélica Luterana en el Peru; 
v D. Venezuela 


—1. Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Ciudad de Valencia; 
2.Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Ciudad de Bar- 
quisimeto; 
3. Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Unidad Agricola de 
Turén. 
A. COLOMBIA 
Cali Parish, San Martin Congregation (First Evangelical Lutheran Congrega- 
tion of Cali). 
Date of application—May 6, 1957. 
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Outline of HistoryThe congregation was organized and took the name of 
“St. Martin,” in August 1952, although the constitution was not adopted until 
November 4, 1953. It was first gathered in 1949 by Pastor Herman Mueller, a Ha 
resentative of LWF Service to Refugees. When he moved to Bogotá, Cali was with- 
out services for several months until Pastor Kastlund arrived in Colombia in 
April, 1952 and began to organize congregations in several cities during his 
frequent trips from place to place. Following the ordination of Pastor Mueller 
by the Evangelical Lutheran Church, St. Paul, Minnesota, in January 1953, he 
was permanently stationed at Cali. The present membership is 235 persons 
representing 80 to 90 families regarded as paying members. 

Practically all of the regular budget is raised locally with the exception of a 
small subsidy of approximately $70.00 contributed to the pastor's salary by the 
LWF-LA Committee. The present building with church, parsonage and parish 
house worth $20,000 was bought with a combined gift and loan of LWF-LA. 
The congregation has been responsible for transforming the church and parish 
house—formerly a factory building-into suitable premises. The congregation has 
been almost entirely self-supporting during the last three years. 


B. ECUADOR 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Ecuador, Quito Congregation. 

Date of application-May 1, 1957. 

Outline of History—After the Second World War there was a little group of 
German and Swiss people in Quito who wanted to have church services in the 
German language. An American of German origin named Paul Streich, belonging 
to the Reformed Church, started holding services for them from time to time. 
When he left, Dr. Stewart Herman visited Quito and arranged that both Pastor 
Mueller from Cali and Pastor Kastlund from Bogotå should come regularly to 
Quito and have services. In 1954 Pastor Odd Knaevelsrud was appointed pastor 
to this congregation which was properly organized and had representatives of 
the German and the Scandinavian group in its church council. On November 25, 
1955, the congregation voted for the Statutes which were also accepted by the 
congregation in Guayaquil in November, 1956. Recently, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in Ecuador was registered with the Government of Ecuador. The Quito 
congregation today consists of 180 members—90 adults and 40 children. 

Expenses for the whole work in Ecuador are about $500 a month, of which 
LWF-Latin America Committee contributes $220 and Ecuador the remaining 
$280 ($200 from Quito and $80 from Guayaquil). The congregations are workin; 
toward their aim of being self-supporting. LWF-LA has given $5,000 as a vilt 
20018000 år å oni trans to building of a einzel má parsonage. The 
congregation hopes to raise the same amount within a few years and to pay 
back the loan at the same time. 


C. PERU 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Peru. 

Date of application—April 6, 1957. 

Outline of History—The first Evangelical congregation in Peru was founded 
in 1897 by the board of the German school. Later on a German pastor was sent 
out from Germany and the congregation was affiliated with the Landeskirche 
der Altpreussischen Union, although efforts were made to attach it to the 
Hannoversche Landeskirche. During the Second World War activities were greatly 
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reduced and the congregation was dissolved. In 1950 Pastor Willy Baasner was 
asked to revive the congregation whose membership was raised from 80 families to 
412 families with 1300 souls. The dedication of the new church building took 
place on August 1, 1954 in the presence of Bishop Lilje. 

This church has been financially independent since 1954. Maintenance of the 
new church and pastors’ salaries are paid for by the congregation; it raises $5,200 
per year. 


D. VENEZUELA 


1. Evangelical Lutheran Church of the City of Valencia. 

Date of application-May 2, 1957. 

Outline of History-The congregation was organized and adopted its con- 
stitution November 22, 1953. In May 1953 the German Pastor Werner Koch 
arrived to take over the work in Valencia and the whole Middle District. Church 
services are conducted in several languages: German, English, Latvian, Hun- 
garian, Swedish and Spanish. Membership grew from 105 in 1953 to 305 in 1956. 
With a loan of LWF-LA a lot was purchased where a church, school and par- 
sonage are to be erected. 

General budget for the whole Middle District (3 congregations in Valencia, 
Barquisimeto and Turén) without building program: 

1957-58, US $15,000 (asked from LWF-LA $10,117). 

Self-support, $4,883 (will be increased to $5,768 in 1958-59). 

2. Evangelical Lutheran Church of the City of Barquisimeto. 

Date of application—May 3, 1957. 

Outline of History-The congregation was organized in 1953 and adopted its 
constitution November 1, 1953. Since the arrival of Pastor Werner Koch in May 
1953 regular church services were held, in German once every month and in 
Latvian and Hungarian twice a year. Membership has grown from 45 to 6l. 
With a loan of LWF-LA a parish center is to be established. 

8. Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Unidad Agricola de Turn. 

Date of application—April 19, 1957. 

Outline of History—The congregation was organized in 1953 and adopted its 
constitution November 8, 1953. Since the arrival of Pastor Werner Koch in May 
1953 regular church services were held, in German once every month and in 
Latvian and Hungarian language twice a year. Membership grew from 60 in 
1953 to 99. In 1954 the Government of Venezuela offered a house in the center 
of the colony for use as parish center which was furnished by the congregation, 
but no further building program is planned now. 


III. Special Relationship 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Lutheran Council of Great Britain. 

Date of application—April 10, 1957. 

The Lutheran Council of Great Britain has indicated through official action 
that it wishes to be received as an organized and related body into the Lutheran 
World Federation and that it be recognized as the National Committee of the 
LWF for Great Britain. It is, of course, obvious that, since it is not an organized 
church body, the Federation cannot vote it into membership. The wish of this 
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Council, however, poses the question for the Executive Committee whether or 
not we can grant this Council the status similar to that which we have voted 
SE congregations, particularly in Latin America. It would seem that 
this Council which has worked so closely with the LWF through its Department 
of World Service should receive a status similar to that of a congregation. How- 
ever, since this is the first application of its kind, we need to give careful con- 
sideration in this meeting to the future relationship of this Council. 

The Lutheran Council of Great Britain comprises the following synods and 
groups: 

Estonian Synod 

German Synod 

Latvian Synod 

Polish Synod 

St. John's Lutheran Church. 

None of these Synods is self-supporting; they receive aid for welfare and 
spiritual minis! om Lutheran World Service. There is a Lutheran Free 
Conference of all Lutherans in Great Britain, including in particular the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of England; it discusses theological issues and the pos- 
sibility of full Lutheran unity. 

The total membership of the Lutheran Council of Great Britain is approximately 
30,000 and its institutions are: Hothorpe Hall, The Lutheran Book Store, The 
Lutheran Church House, The Latvian Lutheran Centre for the Aged, The Polish 
Lutheran Hostel. 

The Executive Committee has examined the application and the documents 
of The Lutheran Council of Great Britain and assures the Council that The Lu- 
theran World Federation will continue to work through this channel, 


Membership in the Lutheran World Federation 


An application for membership in the LWF should be directed to the Executive 
Secretary at 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. The application 
should include: 

1) An official statement certifying that the constitution of the LWF, and 
specifically the doctrinal basis set forth in Article II, has been studied and 
is accepted. 

2) A copy of the church’s constitution in English or German. 

3) Information setting forth the history, growth, financial support and present 
status of the church, This should include the number of congregations, pas- 
tors, institutions, and the training required of its pastors. 

In studying an application for membership, the Executive Committee will give 

special attention to: 

1) The church's creedal basis and its relationship with other ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

2) The church's measure of independence: Is it autonomous? Does it support 
itself? Is it self-propagating? 

In evaluating the record of financial support the Executive Committee rec- 
ognizes that some churches may be receiving subsidy from an affiliate body. The 
Executive Committee is less concerned about the amount or degree of such 
subsidy; but it is much concerned there is evidence of a healthy movement toward 
complete self-support. 
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d) GREETINGS TO THE ASSEMBLY 


The Third Assembly of the Lutheran World Assembly received the 
following greetings, listed in the same order as they were presented: 

International Congregational Council-Mrs. George K. Kahlenberg, Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

World Presbyterian Alliance—Dr. Marcel Pradervand, 17 route de Malagnou, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Baptist World Alliance—Dr. Frank L. Woyke, Forest Park, Ill., U.S.A. 

World Methodist Council-Dr. T. Otto Nall, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

World Council of Churches-Dr. Willem A. Visser 't Hooft, 17 route de 
Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland. 


In his word of greetings, Dr. Visser 't Hooft said: 

Mr. Chairman, Delegates, it is a slightly delicate task to have to represent here 
the World Couneil of Churches and bring its greetings when the person whom I 
must address in the first place is my immediate superior in the World Council of 
Churches. It would really be his job more than mine to address you on behalf of 
the World Council, but in that case it would be a monologue and that would be 
against the principles of the ecumenical movement which is always a dialogue. 
In another way I may feel very much at home in this Assembly. First of all, 
because so very many of you represent churches which are not only members of 
the Lutheran World Federation but of the World Council of Churches at the 
same time. Also, because right here in this hall there are several who, for a lon; 
time already, have played a very prominent role in the life of the World Counc 
of Churches. Next, use it is written in the very words of your constitution that 
ie Lutheran Wodd Federation SES and 
constructive activity in the ecumenical movement. And finally, because of the 
topic of this particular Assembly and of the words that we heard this very 
morning-very particularly the last address which has gone right to my heart. 

At a meeting in Yale a few days ago, the Archbishop of Canterbury used a 
phrase which, Í think, is very helpful to describe in brief what the ecumenical 
movement and the World Council is all about. He said, "The World Council of 
Churches came into being to help each Church to find its true place in the total 
family of God." I think that is a fine description. We do not by any means 
pretend that the World Council of Churches is the family of God or is to become 
the family of God. All that it is is a humble instrument to be used of the Lord 
for a clearer manifestation and a better ordering of his family. It has only a 
provisional role. It only gives expression to the life of that family, in so far as it 
is possible to express it already when our unity is still so very imperfect. I some- 
times think of what has happened to us in the last twenty or thirty years in the 
ecumenical movement as if we had all come to a big family reunion. We come 
from parts of the family spread out in different countries which have been isolated 
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from each other for quite a long time. And I suppose the first moment is a moment 
of joy and discovery that there is such a family and that we may be members 
of it. But we also know that when you get that kind of a family reunion, after a 
while those who belong to specific parts of the family, who have a common 
experience and a common history, who speak the same language, drift to different 
corners of the room and rather enjoy to be again in the company where they are 
a little more at home than in the larger family. That is why, personally, I have 
never been astonished that we got at the same time as the growth of the 
ecumenical movement, the growth of the confessional movements. But we all 
realize, do we not, that if the members of the family enjoy each other's company 
in the small family so much that they don't really come any more in full dis- 
cussion and contact with the total family, then the family reunion would not be 
quite successful. And there is another danger, There is a danger in every family 
reunion that everybody wants to speak and nobody wants to listen. It is inevitable 
but it is a danger. It is understandable that we all want to bring our witness to the 
total family. But we cannot bring our witness if there is not someone who will 
listen to us and therefore we must admit that simple rule of the ecumenical 
encounter that it is always dialogue, as we just heard in the address a moment 
ago. We must ask each other questions. t is the first thing we do in the 
ecumenical movement. And the confessional movements have to ask very important 
questions in the ecumenical movement. Ecumenical movements can, as we have 
heard, easily become superficial or syncretistic. And it is the confessional move- 
ment, with its definite grasp on its own doctrine, that can help the ecumenical 
movement to avoid syncretism or a vague relativism. We do not want an ecumen- 
ical movement that is based on the principle of laissez-faire, of relativism or 
indifferentism. We want an Kid) movement which is a true koinonia in 
Christ and the confessional movements can help in that. 


The Lutheran confessional movement has a specific task in this connection be- 
cause of its deep insistence on the need for consensus de doctrina, a need for the 
grasp of the real essentials of the Gospel. That's why I do not say to you, "Dear 
Lutherans be less Lutheran in the ecumenical movement,” but "Dear Lutherans 
be as Lutheran as you can." If you really go to the root (as Bishop Lilje said 
yesterday, and as Dr. Gensichen said today) to the center, the Lord himself 
takes the situation in hand and the truth can really become the victor in the 
ecumenical encounter. And therefore my greeting is simply: May the Lutheran 
World Federation help the Lutheran churches to find their place in the famil 
of God and may it so help to manifest that essential unity in Christ which 
belongs to his Church. 


Mrs. Helga Krummacher, wife of Bishop Friedrich W. Krummacher of Pom- 
erania, who had been scheduled to take part in the Assembly had been refused 
an exit visa and was therefore not able to carry out her intention to attend the 
Assembly. A word of greetings from Mrs. Krummacher to the Assembly was read 
in the Fourth Plenary Session. 

International Missionary Council-Dr. George W. Carpenter, Pastor Göte 
Hedenquist. 

World Student Christian Federation—Pastor André Dumas. 

The World Young Women's Christian Associations-Miss Hanna Schüssler. 

The World Alliance of Young Men's Christian Associations-Mr. Friedrich Wil- 
helm Nielen. 

World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School Associations—Pastor 
Nelson Chappel. 
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Bishop Anders Nygren, Lund, Sweden, brought to the Assembly a greeting 
from His Majesty Gustav Adolf, King of Sweden, and his best wishes for the 
continuing success of the enterprises sponsored by this Federation. 


It followed the greetings by Metropolitan James of Melita, as representative of 
an Orthodox Church, and of the 


World Evangelical Fellowship—Dr. Paul S. Rees. 

United Bible Societies—Mrs. Jesse M. Bader. 

World Convention of Churches of Christ-Dr. Jesse M. Bader. 

In the last plenary session Dr. Lund-Quist read to the Assembly the text of the 


greeting from the former president'of the Lutheran World Federation, Archbishop 
Erling Eidem, as follows: 

"Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be likeminded one 
toward another according to Christ Jesus: That ye may with one mind and one 
icut glorify, God, even EE cur: Deed. LEET, 

"My sincere greetings to you beloved Brethren and Sisters in the Christian faith, 
who are assembled for the Lutheran World Federation meeting in Minneapolis, 
with the wish that God's peace be with you." 
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e) REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
Dr. RupoLr WEEBER 
1952 - 1957 


The Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Federation has been 
given the responsibility of administering the finances of the Lutheran 
World Federation, its Department and program. (See XII of the LWF 
Constitution.) The Executive Committee has set up a budget annually, 
according to which the work was carried out. The books were examined 
annually by chartered accountants. They were found in order and approved 
by the Executive Committee. 


This report will cover mainly the finances of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration Geneva headquarters and its staff and includes the field budgets 
and finances of the Departments of World Mission, World Service, Theology. 
These latter are also covered in the reports of the various Departments. 
The deepening and broadening of the field of service of the various De- 
partments of the Lutheran World Federation, which is evident from these 
reports, is reflected in a relative increase in the demands made on the 
annual budget. 


The Response of the Churches 


The most encouraging aspect of the work of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration has been the general acceptance of the financial responsibility by 
a large number of member churches. (See Exhibit A.) It is with a deep 
note of appreciation that the Executive Committee can report that most 
of the churches have accepted loyally their responsibility with respect to 
the Federation's budget. Furthermore, it is significant to note that more 
than half of the contributions toward the budget of the Federation comes 
today from non-American sources. This differs a great deal with the ex- 
perience of most of the other international organizations, both church and 
secular and this demonstrates the willingness on the part of our brethren 
to share in the financial burdens of the work of this Federation. In some 
cases churches have arranged with the Executive Committee for adjust- 
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ments in their contributions due to local conditions and special circum- 
stances. Not only the size of the church but the economic condition of 
its area and its financial strength were considered in requesting the amounts 
of the contributions of member churches. 


Financial Needs of the Federation 


As the statistical report clearly shows, the creation of a number of new 
activities, authorized by the 1952 Assembly (e.g. establishment of the 
Departments of Theology, Lutheran World Service and World Mission—see 
Exhibit B), has led to a general increase in the costs of operation. We 
are happy to note that these increased needs have also been met by 
greater response on the part of the churches. It is true that in the last 
two years we have been able to stabilize the total amount needed by the 
operations of the Federation but we foresee some increases in the future 
because of the increased demands. 


The Executive Committee elected Mr. Charles Delbruck (France) as 
Treasurer in 1952. In 1955 he resigned as Treasurer and as a member 
of the Executive Committee. Since that time the undersigned has served 
as Treasurer of the Federation. In 1953 the Federation engaged Mr. Roman 
M. Ritter (Germany) as Comptroller and as head of the Business Office 
of the Federation, working directly with the Executive Secretary. He has, 
in a very efficient and careful way, administered the work of this office 
and acted responsibly in working out the finances of the Federation. 
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Exhibit A 


Churches of 


Argentina. 
Australia. 
Austria. 

Baltics 
Brazil... 
British Guayana 
Chile 
Czechoslovakia ` 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany 
Holland 
Hungary 
Iceland 
India .. 
Indonesia. 
Ttaly 
Japan 5 
Madagascar Å 
North Tanganyika : 
Norway a 
Poland 

Sweden 

USA and Canada 
Yugoslavia .. 
German Committee 
Swedish Committee 
USA Committee 











Other Income 


CYCOM, Lutheran World Service, 
Lutheran World Subscriptions, 
and other income . 





July st, 19870 




























































































Exhibit A 
THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
RECORD OF CONTRIBUTIONS FROM MEMBER CHURCHES AND NATIONAL COMMITTEEES 
Requested Payments Requested Payments Kaze Payments Requested Payments Requested Payments Total of re- Total 
Budget received. Budget received Budget received Budget received Budget received quested Budget Payments 
Payments in Payments in Payıtınts in Payments in Payments in 1956-57 Payments received 
1952-53 1952-53 1953-54 1958-54 1954-55 1954-55 1955-56 1955-56 1956-57 1952-57 1952-57 
100.00 150.00 150.00 150.00 19000 160.00 180.00 180.00 FA 790.00 640.00 
220.00 å 500.00 500.00 740.00 711.00 770.00 x 1,610.00 3,080.00 2,821.00 
420.00 420.00 500.00 700.00 700.00 500.00 700.00 750.00 3,070.00 3,070.00 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.58 100.00 100.00 500.00 540.68 
200.00 200.00 300.00 Ge 400.00 300.00 440.00 400.00 440.00 ` 1,840.00 ` 1,840.00 
100.00 175.00 100.00 100.00 Ta bs 110.00 500.00 x 585.00 675.00 
Se: a Dawe Gg Bos 100.00 100.00 I 100.00 200.00 200.00 
680, 680.00 Aas 680.00 ` 1,960.00 700.00 k 700.00 82146 9,440.00 1,681.46 
3,240.00 eh 4,000.00 2,207.24 5,450.00 x 6,000.00 —— 1,829.86 6,000.00 1,83468 ^ 24,600.00  — 5,871.38 
2,600.00 —— 2,600.00 3,500.00 — 3,500.00 4,750.00 4,750.00 5,250.00 5,250.00 5,500.00 5,500.00 ^ 21,000.00 21,600.00 
1,080.00 — 1,080.00 1,500.00 1,500.00 2,050.00 2,050.00 2,200.00 2,200.00 2,200.00 2,200.00 9,030.00 9,030.00 
8,640.00 7,793.81 15,000.00 15,000.00 20,900.00 20,300.00 22500.00 22,500.00 25,000.00 25,000.00 91,440.00 90,598.81 
1,080.00 ee 150.00 400.00 200.00 200.00 320.00 220.00 250.00 350.00 2,500.00 1,070.00 
680.00 n 680.00 793.25 40.00 dren 880.00 880.00 3,126.75 3,920.00 3,920.00 
400.00 406.59 680.00 400.12 .00 1,000.00 680.00 800.00 1,000.00 3,800.00 2,486.71 
780.00 817.13 1,000.00 318.00 1,000.00 74100 1,000.00 1,260.00 1,200.00 1,000.00 4,980.00 3,636.13 
S 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 500.00 500.00 750.00 750.00 1,450.00 1,450.00 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 160.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 500.00 500.00 
100.00 ds 100.00 100.00 160.00 at 100.00 100.00 200.00 500.00 300.00 
` å g ir p 300.00 299.84 350.00 350.00 650.00 649.84 
M Cre h x Sen 300.00 300.00 350.00 300.00 650.00 600.00 
.00 3,062.41 T 6,100.00 4,500.00 ^ 6,700.00 ^ 6,100.00 7,000.00 827852 27,540.00 ^ 21,940.93 
.00 E .00 n 400.00 400.00 40000 — ........ 2,280.00 400.00 
6,500.00 ` 6,500.00 T 12,990.00 11,850.00 10,000.00 10,000.00 10,500.00 10,500.00 48,300.00 ^ 48,900.41 
12,000.00 — 12,073.92 — 24,000.00 28, pus 6 82,400.00 32600.00 36,000.00 35,476.00 ` 40,000.00 39,746.00 144,000.00 143,673.08 
200.00 150.00 500.00 .00 300.00 300.00 300.00 300.00 800.00 ` 1400.00 ` 1,950.00 
500000 — 591428 7,00000 00000 948000 — 943000 110000 1130000 13,0000 1300000 4579000 4064428 
S f 4,000.00 —— 4,000.00 5,000.00 5,000.00 ^ 9,000.00 9,000.00 
11,000.00 — 11,000.00 ^ 15,000.00 15,000.00 20,980.00 20,960.00 23,000.00 23,000.00 27,000.00 27,000.00 96,960.00 ^ 96,960.00 
59,140.00 — 52,045.14 — 89,940.00 — 81,996.18 121 ES 00 11101258 184,850.00 127,785.80 149,995.00 148,757.41 554,925.00 520,944.01 
t 
7,619.25 7,661.65 18,759.11 84,812.47 29,591.98 98,444.46 
59,662.39 89,057.88 129,771.69 162,547.77 178,949.89 619,989.07 
Total income for 5 year period 1947-52=$198,213.07 
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THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


Exhibit B 








EXPENDITURES 

1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
General Office $ 36,708.56 $ 25,244.80 $ 22,780.88 $ 25,629.82 $ 23,542.08 
Dept. of World Mission 1,751.17 8,322.41 16,929.89 31,443.35 30,276.02 
Dept. of Information å 18,439.89 16,048.16 — 26,178.76 38,901.93 37,790.89 
News Reporter |... x 4,150.12 5,085.55. 
Dept. of Theology 19,872.55 13,241.68 21,019.00 23,874.17 
Dept. of World Service 18,177.66 17,025.61 12,922.18 — 18,218.74 
Business Office 14,404.30 — 14,757.68 15,556.85 
Other Expenses 1,966.91 150.00 436.51 725.00 75.09 
Encyclopedia 3,000.00 2,366.43 4,853.32 5,426.44 
Contingency 2,255.29 35.00 1,512.69 4,171.24 
Building Fund rn 350.98 
Assembly 1957 10,000.00 — 10,000.00 10,000.00 
Commissions Travel " 5,645.84 2,414.36 2,723.42. 

58,866.53 87,070.87 129,995.88 168,329.40 — 176,740.59 








Total expenditures for 5 year period 1947-52=$102,295.64 





ACCOUNT GENERAL RESERVE 


April 80, 1952 April 30, 1953 April 30, 1954 April 80, 1955 April 30, 1956 April 30, 1957 




















$17,864.02 $18,659.88 $20,646.84 $21,023.15 $15,241.52 $16,850.32 
Department of Theology / Scholarship Program 
1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Income e s ++ $22,187.45 $ 595.24 $26,905.81 $26,158.30 
Expenditures 1,198.37 11,254.89 11,783.19 22,310.34 
Exhibit C 
THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
DEPARTMENT OF WORLD MISSION-INCOME 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
CYCOM $100,000.00 — $57,479.78 $236,554.44 $467,945.64 $501,633.36 
Canada 21,267.52 25,528.84 20,587.18 20,000.00 ^ 20,000.00 
Sweden .. d 193.05 123.82 394.92 224.89 400.00 
Denmark. 200.00 400.00 ‘Ped 219.87 
Bethel Mission . 238.10 357.15 
Berlin Mission 50.00 12148 
Germany ...... ind 1,088.84 692.86 502.99 785.72 
Norway 300.00 349.81 124.94 400.00 
Finland 100.00 200.00 200.00 100.00 
France ee S S 100.00 SS 100.00 
Å 48.99 
112.50 225.00 
Women ..... a s e 1,000.00 ie 
Hannover Assembly 45545 GES 
American Committee for 
Rhenish Mission - 17,500.00 7148 
St. Mary's London 6115 
Luth. Students Assoc. of America 225.00 600.00 
Cavalry Sunday School 72.00 
Other receipts : S 1.50 164.43 975.44 19,641.87 
122,404.12 84,967.28 259,155.39 508,881.04 


544,655.63, 
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THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
DEPARTMENT OF WORLD MISSION-EXPENDITURES 


Payments to: 
Hermannsburg 
Finnish Mission 
Swedish Mission 
Leipzig Mission 
South India 
Berlin Mission 
India ` 
German Missions 
African Missions 
Jordan 

Indonesia. 

New Guinea 
South Africa 
South-West Africa 
Tanganyika 
Hong Kong 
Ethiopia 
Japan 
Borneo 
Marangu 
Asia Lutheran Conference 
Other Expenses 


Conference 





Contributions received from: 


Austrian Natl. Comm. 
Australian 
Brazil... 
Canadian Natl, Comm, 

Danish Natl. Comm. 

Finnish Natl. Comm. 

German Natl. Comm. 

French Natl. Comm. 

Norwegian Natl. Comm. 

Swedish Natl. Comm. 

USA Natl Comm. 

Lutheran Church, Geneva 

St. Mary's Lutheran Church 
Svenska Kyrkohjälpen 

R.R.A. Resettlement Administration 
PICME ...... Å 
Resettlement Loan Fund 

General Reserve 

Resettlement Administration 
Lutheran World Relief 

IRO 

Ford Foundation 

CYCOM e 
Near East Christian Council 


Natl. Comm. 
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1952-58 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
$ 19,060.40 $ 20,000.00 
5,500.00 — 13,775.00 
4,230.00 4,230.00 
1,063.25 
18,320.38 
2,607.11 E 
T 54,903.77 — $18,988.55 — $36,981.41 — $31,047.04 
10,165.26 nee a 
6,000.00 19,320.77 27,215.10  ...... 
29,484.37 72,214.95 49,709.74 
64,395.52 125,667.65 — 162,462.86 
35,000.00 80,762.50 197,400.76 
VE 4,000.00 VENUE 22,262.04 
15,175.00 y 
2,500.00 7,501.40 
5,864.00 5,689.30 
å 2,000.00 
2,190.00 
10,879.54 
891.56 
7.60 
PERSER 48.29 35094 6,065.60 
50,781.14 109,122.32 — 197,279.15 — 447,858.64 — 498,100.94 
THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION Exhibit E 
SERVICE TO REFUGEES / DEPARTMENT OF WORLD SERVICE 
INCOME 
1953 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
1-1—4-30 
$ 1,000.00 , 1 
$ 101L10 $ 1,972.98 $ 2,025.00 
ges 181.82 HEN geen 
$ 0,903.02 29,627.43 14,297.43 14,000.00 14,000.00 
e 1,560.00 INT 
5,529.44 FEE S d 
22,670.95 — 56,072.86 66,471.37 89,052.85 
8,100.00 8,607.00 8,500.00 
6,525.19 15,694.33 25,482.62 23,856.73 
109,582.80 1,018,159.00 — 895,000.00 875,000.00 
116.82 
7.24 
772.20 
é 28,000.00 
7,500.00 e 
90,091.15 bae Geer 
129,878.00 ^ 60,950.00 ` 60,000.00 
56,687.00 111,929.00 138,412.46 
2,500.00 — 17,956.00 24,670.00 
2,500.00 ` 8,150.00 1,500.00 
å 20,800.00 37,808.64 
19,0409  ........ 
5,000.00 SC 
35,686.05 — 146,938.34 — 128,190.08 — 104,585.10 — 189,858.10 


Other receipts 





249,253.62 1,225,102.73 1,917,214.24 1,347,437.88 1,457,580.04 
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Argentina. 
Australia. 
Austria 


Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada .. 
Chile . 
Eastern Europe 
France 

Germany East 








Germany West . 
Lutheran Exile Churches 
Great Britain å 
Greece... 
Hong Kong 
India . 
Israel : 
Italy and Trieste 
Jordan .. 
Netherlands? 
Sweden... 
Switzerland 
Syria 


Venezuela 

Yugoslavia 

New Zealand ......... 
Geneva Administration 





Parish House London 
Provision for Expenses . 
Other Expenses 

South American Repres. 
Dossier Team 
Contingency 


Contra Entry to Income from 
Geneva Resettlement 





Repayment to US-Committee .. 
Resettlement Revolving Loan 


Exp. concerning previous years 


After the Chairman had given opp: 
budget as presented, the Assembly adopted the following motion: 
To refer the report on the budget to the incoming Executive Committee 
of the Lutheran World Federation for appropriate action. 























Exhibit F 
THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
SERVICE TO REFUGEES/DEPARTMENT OF WORLD SERVICE 
EXPENDITURES 
1958 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
1.1.-30.4 
$2,008.29 $7,834.82 $4,440.84 — $6,526.27 $8,431.21 
49487 13,229.00 12,000.00 17,672.38 18,500.86 
27,076.58 18,975.00 149,307.07 149,580.37 — 147,583.65 
118,724.89 
dE 105.04 34.46 419.25 
709.86 4,971.79 1,198.08 534.58 
3,571.43 5,000.00 1,200.00 26,500.00 22,000.00 
o " 2,470.56 1,088.80 
6,679.45 — 11,925.27 926,011.19 
14,641.09 78,713.75 57,284.00 82,555.71 28,086.00 
94,518.04 102,500.00 988,356.25 313,244.00 822,560.00 
835,000.00 
180,974.52 223,830.79 181,586.06 114,287.58 
^ e 28,675.98 
18,206.44 56,048.56 65,092.09 ^ 69,578.02 
f 3,500.00 500.00 5 
1,442.26 6,744.00 — 11,000.00 — 51,261.88 78,976.0: 
Š Ge wu É 6,835.25 
500000 tt 
3,749.20 — 18,988.02 18,020.00 — 22,421.91 92,120.00 
eis 8,000.00 — 132,086.02 — 159,498.82 
500.00 — 30,805.89 16,159.46 302.68 
e s Voci 4,000.00 5,500.00 
B 1,500.00 1,190.00 2,325.00 ` 16,000.00 
1,284.80 9,845.23 — 97,725.02 — 46,447.47 ` 58,800.15 
28,000.00 
3,018.57 3,500.00 5,824.65 4,078.94 
30,084.74 — 17,789.00 — 22,312.12 23,853.82 
183.00 3 HE 
14,725.10 — 44,980.04 ^ 58,228.55 70,856.97 91,549.87 
70,000.00 à Mn fi 
50,000.00 5,000.00 
23,000.00 s Sec? 
47,431.51 e 49,486.06 38,707.88 
7,121.23 49,453.48 . — 24,443.01 
S 6,943.78 2,645.66 ent 
10,000.00 aa 
20,912.18 i» 
18,621.71 179.46 35. 
129,878.00 109,392.34 — 103,800.00 
176,840.10 1,253,879.18 1,837,899.90 1,853,867.72 1,442,879.54 
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ortunity for making comments on the 














f) APPEAL TO THE CHURCHES 


President Jung, on behalf of the Executive Committee, presented an 
appeal to the churches of the Federation to consider seriously the financial 
obligations of our common work. He appealed to the Delegates and Official 
Visitors to urge upon their churches the need for a proper understanding of 
"our united work and an adequate support. As we come together we see 
the necessity of stewardship in this area also." 

The Assembly was given a preview of the 1958-59 budgets as worked by 
the Executive Committee at the time of President Jung's presentation. 


President Jung asked that the Assembly receive this information and give 
their assent to it. 
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g) REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


I. Member Churches 
The Credentials Committee reported to the Assembly concerning the 
Delegates from member churches of the Lutheran World Federation. 


The following have been seated as Delegates representing new member 
churches: 


GERMANY 


Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirche in Oldenburg 
Jacobi, Bishop Dr. Gerhard 


HONGKONG 


The Evangelical-Lutheran Church of Hongkong 
Liu, Pastor Tennyson 


MEXICO 

Iglesia Luterana Mexicana 

Luna, Pastor David Orea 

The total number of Delegates appointed by member churches: 255 

The total number present at this Assembly: 241 

The Credentials Committee reported to the Assembly concerning the 
Official Visitors from Member Churches of the LWF. 

The total number of Official Visitors appointed by Member Churches: 155 

The total number present at this Assembly: 146 


II. LWF-Recognized Congregations 


The Credentials Committee reported to the Assembly concerning the 
Official Visitors from LWF-Recognized Congregations. 


The following congregations have been given status as Recognized 
Congregations and their representatives are now seated as Official Visitors 
under this category: 


COLOMBIA 


Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de Colombia 
Hochstrasser, Pastor Ernst 
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ECUADOR 


Iglesia Evangélica Luterana del Ecuador 
Knaevelsrud, Pastor Odd 


PERU 


Iglesia Evangélical Luterana en el Peru 
Baasner, Pastor Willi-Substitute for Dr. Sellschop 


VENEZUELA 


Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Ciudad de Barquisimeto 
Posfay, Pasotor George 

Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Unidad Agricola de Turén 
Berckemeyer, Pastor Johann H. 


Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Ciudad de Valencia 
Koch, Pastor Werner 


Iglesia Evangélica-Luterana "La Resurreccion" de Caracas 
Falk, Pastor Dr. Heinrich W. K. 


The total number of Official Visitors appointed by LWF-Recognized 
Congregations: 7 
The total number present at the Assembly: 7 


HI. Non-member Churches and Groups 


The Credentials Committee reported to the Assembly concerning the 
Official Visitors from non-member churches and groups. 

The total number of Official Visitors appointed by non-member churches 
and groups: 150 


The total number present at the Assembly: 125. 


h) RULES GOVERNING PROCEDURES IN THE PLENARY 
ASSEMBLY 


The official languages of the Assembly are German, one of the Scan- 
dinavian languages (Swedish, Norwegian, Danish) and English. Any per- 
son speaking in the Plenary should feel free to use any one of these lan- 
guages. Since most world assemblies are apt to go over to the language 
of the country where an assembly is held, the use of the German and one 
Scandinavian language should be emphasized. Any person wishing to speak 
in any other language shall provide his own translator. 

A person who wishes to speak or present a resolution shall first send 
his name to the chairman giving identification and stating the purpose 
of his request for the floor, using the cards provided for this purpose and 
available on each table. 

In the discussion of reports, motions and resolutions each speaker shall 
be limited to five minutes and no person shall speak a second time until 
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Tas 


all who wish to speak a first time have been heard. Exceptions to this 
rule are in the discretion of the chairman and of the Assembly. 

All special resolutions or motions that are to be presented from the 
floor, not directly related to the report under discussion, shall be presented 
in advance to the Committee on Business for consideration in the Agenda 
of the Assembly. 

Ample time shall be given by the chairman for explanation and transla- 
tion of parliamentary procedures. Any Delegate has the right to request 
an explanation of the procedures. 
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LIST OF DELEGATES, OFFICIAL VISITORS, GUESTS 
AND OTHERS 


(All persons marked with an * could not attend the Assembly.) 


Delegates of the Member Churches, LWF 


ARGENTINA 
Iglesia Evangelica Luterana Unida 


Antony, President Zoltan, 818 O'Higgins Hurlingham, FCNGSM 
Villaverde, Rev. Jonas, 670 Villa Progreso, San Martin, Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 


The United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia 


Hebart, Dr. S. Paul, 104 Jeffcott Street, North Adelaide 
Lohe, Dr. Max, 39 Hill Street, North Adelaide 


AUSTRIA 


Evangelische Kirche A.B. in Österreich 
Fischer, Dr. Otto, Hellmesbergergasse 4, Wien 89, XIV 
May, Bischof Dr. Gerhard, Schellinggasse 12, Wien I 
Traar, Superintendent Georg, Ungargasse 9, Wien 8 
Zerbst, Prof. Dr. Fritz, Favoritenstrasse 36, Wien 4 


BRAZIL 


Federacao Sinodal, Igreja Evangélica de Confissao Lutherana no Brasil 
Gottschald, Präses K., Caixa Postal 14, Sao Leopoldo, R.G.S. 
Schlieper, Präses Dr. Ernst, Rua Carlos Sampaio 46 A, Rio de Janeiro 
Stoer, Präses Herman, Rio do Sul, San Catarina, Caixa Postal 77 
Wüstner, Präses Friedrich, Joinville, Caixa Postal 214, San Catarina 





BRITISH GUIANA 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in British Guiana 


Chu, Mr. Cyril S., 8 Main Street, New Amsterdam, Berbice 
Hansen, Pastor Paul G., 2810 Sumner Street, Lincoln 2, Nebraska, USA 


CHILE 


Deutsche Evangelische Kirche in Chile 
Karle, Propst Friedrich, Casilla 2000, Santiago de Chile 
von Reiswitz, Miss Maria, Casilla 193-D, Santiago 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Slovenska evanjelicka a. v. cirkev v Československej republike 
*Katina, Bishop Endrej, Palisády 52, Bratislava 
*Kremcry, Bishop Julius, Jesosveho 1, Kosice 
Michalko, Dean Dr. Jan, Kirovoval, Bratislava-Rača 
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Slezská cirkev evangelická augsburského vyznání 
Cymorek, Bishop Georg, Na nivách 7, Český Těšin 
*Szurman, Pastor Gustav, Navsi u Jablunkova 294, Kr. C. Těšin 


DENMARK 
Den evangelisk-lutherske Folkekirke i Danmark 
* Andersen, Sognepræst Børge E., Vendersgade 28, København 
*Fuglsang-Damgaard, Bishop Dr. Hans, Nørregade 11, København 
*Hvidt, Mr. Mogens, Landsretten, København 
Kjeldgaard, Pastor Kristian, Ornevej 38, København NV 
Leer Andersen, Sognepræst Jens, Sct. Olai Præstegaard, Helsingør 
"Lyngby, Sister Eva, Hellerup 
Prenter, Prof. Dr. Regin, Trojborgvej 58, Arhus 
Rendtorff, Pastor Conrad, Strandagervej 24, Hellerup 
Schigler, Bishop Gudmund, Palæet, Roskilde 
Skydsgaard, Prof. Kristen E., St. Kannikestræde 11, København K 
Thomsen, Pastor Jens J., Voldgaarden 2, København K 
Westergaard-Madsen, Pastor Willy, Vendersgade 28, København K 


ESTONIA 


Eesti Evangeeliumi Luteri Usu Kirik (Exile) 


Lauri, Bishop Johannes Oskar, Sverkersgatan 2, Stockholm 9, Sweden 
Viks, Propst Valter, 3239 West Hirsch Street, Chicago 51, Ill, USA 


FINLAND 


Suomen Evankelis-Luterilainen Kirkko 
Auranen, Pastor Ahti, Lielahdentie 22, Helsinki 
Eskola, Mr. Aarne, Kuutamotie 93, Helsinki 
Hissa, Pastor Pentti, Tunturikatu 7. A 14, Helsinki 
Lehtonen, Pastor Samuel, Kotkank. 2 A 3, Helsinki 
Paunu, Dr. Eira M., Kauppakatu 17 A 19, Jyväskylä 
Rinne, Propst Kaarlo E., Karkku 
Schmidt, Prof. Dr. Wolfgang A., Hantverkaregatan 8 a, Abo 
Simojoki, Bishop Martti, Mikkeli 
Tiililä, Dr. Inger (Mrs.), Fredrikinkatu 63 A, Helsinki 
Tiililä, Prof. Dr. Osmo, Fredrikinkatu 63 A, Helsinki 
Törmälä, Mr. Edwin, Meritullintori 6, Helsinki 
Vaalas, Pastor Pauli, Alppikatu 2, Helsinki 


FRANCE 


Eglise de la Confession d’Augsbourg d'Alsace et de Lorraine 


Faerber, Mr. Robert, 1, Rue de la Monnaie, Strasbourg 
Jung, President Etienne, 1 A Quai St. Thomas, Strasbourg 
‘Wolff, Inspecteur ecclésiastique Robert, 1, Rue Louis Apffel, Strasbourg 


Eglise Evangélique Lutherienne de France 


Boury, Pastor Charles, 147 Rue de Grenelle, Paris 7 
Meyer, Inspecteur ecclésiastique Etienne, 83, Boulevard Arago, Paris XIV 
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GERMANY 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Bayern 
Andersen, Prof. Dr. Wilhelm, Neuendettelsau/Mainfranken 
Dietzfelbinger, Landesbischof Dr. Hermann, Meiserstr. 13, München 2 
Frór, Prof. Dr. Kurt, Fichtestr. 37, Erlangen 
Heidenreich, Oberstudiendirektor Dr. Karl, Martin-Luther-Platz 3, Augsburg 
Kinder, Prof. Dr. Ernst, Martin-Luther-Str. 4, Münster/Westfalen 
Krusche, Youth Pastor Dr. Peter, Hallerstr. 36, Nürnberg 
Neumeyer, Direktor Hans, Wilhelm-Lóhe Str. 3, Neuendettelsau/Mfr. 
Nold, Mrs. Liselotte, Wiesenstr. 3, Stein bei Nürnberg 
Riedel, Oberkirchenrat Heinrich, Böcklinstr. 18, München 19 





Braunschweigische Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche 
Blümel, Propst Walter, Stadtkirche, Kónigslutter/Elm 
Erdmann, Landesbischof Dr. Martin, Neuer Weg 14, Wolfenbüttel 
Wandersleb, Pastor Friedrich-Wilhelm, Gustav Steinbrecherstr. 23, Helmstedt 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche im Hamburgischen Staate 
Herntrich, Landesbischof Dr. Volkmar, Alsterdorfer Damm 7, Hamburg 39 
Mestern, Senatssyndikus Hans A., Hópen 38, Hamburg-Langenhorn I 
Petersen, Mr. Hans-Heinrich, Wellingsbütteler Weg 2, Hamburg-Wellingsbiittel 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Hannovers 
Baden, Mrs. Elisabeth, Eldingen bei Celle 
Boyken, Oberstudiendirektor Dr. Martin, Weberstr. 8, Hildesheim 
Brunner, Prof. Dr. Peter, Im Vollmer 16, Neckargemünd bei Heidelberg 
Fricke, Dr. Hans-Joachim, Am Schiffgraben, 36/37, Hannover 
Geissler, Gewerkschaftssekretür Wilfried, Am Marstall 19, Hannover 
Hellwege, Ministerprüsident Heinrich, Hohenzollernstr. 17, Hannover 
Hoffmann, Prof. Dr. Georg, Sternwartenweg 5, Kiel 
Lilje, Landesbischof Dr. Hanns, Calenbergerstr. 34, Hannover 
Peters, Superintendent Hans-Helmut, Rauhe Gasse 12, Celle 
Schorn, Landgerichtsdirektor Joachim, Talstr. 3, Sutthausen b. Osnabrück 
Wagenmann, President Dr. Karl, Schackstr. 13, Hannover 
Wischmann, President Adolf, Untermainkai 81, Frankfurt/Main 
Wolckenhaar, Stadtsuperintendent Rudolf, Am Markte 2, Hannover 
Wolf, Regierungsdirektor Dr. Kurt, Ellernstr. 16 A, Hannover 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Lübeck 

Meyer, Bishop Dr. Heinrich, St. Jürgenring 21, Lübeck 

Taube, Diplomingenieur Gottfried, Elsässer Strasse 41, Lübeck 
Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Oldenburg 

Jacobi, Bishop Dr. Gerhard, von Finckhstrasse 7, Oldenburg, (Oldbg.) 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Mecklenburgs 
Beste, Landesbischof Dr. Niklot, Schleifmühlenweg 4, Schwerin, Meckl. 
Creutzburg, Kreiskatechet Werner, John Brinkmannstr. 6, Güstrow, Meckl. 
Hachtmann, President Dr. Albrecht, Obotritenring 62, Schwerin, Meckl. 
Lippold, Rektor Martin, Blücher, Kreis Hagenow, Mecklenburg 
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Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Sachsens 

von Brück, Oberkirchenrat Ulrich, Gröbastr. 11, Radebeul, Kreis Dresden 
Dänel, Mr. Hans-Gert, Kaitzerstr. 81, Dresden 

Ditter, Mr. Horst, Bergstr. 10, Eibenstock/Erzgebirge 

Ficker, Pastor Horst, Aurelienstr. 54, Leipzig W 33 

Heidler, Oberkirchenrat Fritz, Alt-Kópenick 16, Berlin-Köpenick 
*Ihmels, Prof. Dr. Carl, Paul-List-Str. 19, Leipzig 

Kimme, Dr. August, Rochlitzstr. 1, Leipzig W 31 

Kleemann, Oberlandeskirchenrat Samuel, Hölderlinstr. 17, Radebeul 1 
Mager, President Reimer, Hånichenweg 7, Dresden A 47 

Marschner, Mrs. Lotte, Leibnitzstr. 14, Dresden A 27 

Noth, Landesbischof D. Gottfried, Tauscherstr. 44, Dresden A 21 
Sommerlath, Prof. Dr. Ernst, Gustav-Freytagstr. 8, Markkleeberg, Leipzig 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Schleswig-Holsteins 
von Bismarck-Osten, Dr. Ferdinand, Viktor-Schnitzlerstr. 30, Mehlem am Rhein 
Grosch, Vikarin Annemarie (Mrs.), Grossflecken 37, Neumünster/Schleswig- 

Holstein 
Halfmann, Bishop Dr. Wilhelm, Graf-Spee Str. 26, Kiel 
Hüboer, Oberkirchenrat Dr. Friedrich, Hegeblüch 19 F, Hannover-Herren- 
ausen 
Mayer, Prof. Dr. Hellmuth, Feldstr. 98, Kiel 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche in Thüringen 
Brückner, Mrs. Alice, Böcklinstr. 2, Weimar 
}Herden, Oberkirchenrat Günter 
Mitzenheim, Landesbischof Dr. Moritz, Eisenach 
Schanze, Oberkirchenrat Dr. Wolfgang, Paul-Schneider-Str. 59, Weimar 
Zimmerman, Vice-President Dr. Walter, Terrassenstrasse 16, Berlin-Schlach- 
tensee 


Evangelische Landeskirche in Württemberg 
Eichele, Prälat Dr. Erich, Basteistr. 1, Ulm/Donau 
Gensichen, Prof. Dr. Hans-Werner, Eckenerstr. 1, Heidelberg 
Haug, Landesbischof Dr. Martin, Gänsheidestr. 12, Stuttgart 
Hutten, Kirchenrat Dr. Kurt, Hölderlinplatz 2, Stuttgart 
Metzger, Prälat Dr. Wolfgang, Gerokstr. 21, Stuttgart-O 
Schmid, Diplomingenieur Konrad, Markelstr. 25, Stuttgart W 
Weeber, Vice-President Dr. Rudolf, Gänsheidestr. 4, Stuttgart-O 


Pommersche Evangelische Kirche 
Fritz, Pastor Helmut, Caspar-David-Friedrichstr. 3, Greifswald 
Krummacher, Bishop Dr. Friedrich-Wilhelm, Strasse der Nationalen Einheit 3, 
Greifswald 
Rautenberg, Präses Dr. Werner, Käthe-Kollwitzstr. 1 A, Greifswald 


HONG KONG 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hong Kong 
Liu, Pastor Tennyson, Tsun Wan Lutheran Church, Tsun Wan, N. T. 
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HUNGARY 


Magyarorszägy Evangelikus Egyház 
Hafenscher, Pastor Karoly, Deák Tér 4, Budapest V 
Keken, Dr. András, Deäk Tér, Budapest V 
Nagy, Prof. Dr. Gyula, Muzeum-kórut 10, III, Budapest VIII 
Ordass, Bishop Dr. Lajos, Márvány U. 23, III, 25, Budapest XII 
Szabó, Bishop Jozsef, Nagy, Mihäly u. 2, Balassagyarmat 
Wieziän, Prof. Dr. Dezsó, Ullöi-ut 24, II, 8, Budapest VII 


ICELAND 


Thjódkirkja Islands 
Gudmundsson, Bishop Dr. Asmundur, Reykjavik 
Kristjänsson, Pastor Benjamin, Sydra-Laugaland, Akureyri 


INDIA 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Devasahayam, Pastor Gorikapudi, P.O. Box No. 2, Guntur 
Krupadanam, Mr. Golla, Bhimavaram, West Godavari District, Andhra Pradesh 
Rajeswari, Miss Teli, Iowa School, Repalle, Guntur District 
Ebeneser Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Tudu, Mr. Gora Chand, Kaerabani Mission, P.O. Kaerabani (S.P.), Bihar 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Madhya Pradesh 
Sahay, Pastor Brijnandan, Chiindwara, M.P. 


Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur and Assam 
*Hemrom, Pastor Mansidh, Gossner Evang. Luth. Church, Tezpur, Assam 
"Tiga, Pastor Jaymasih J. P., Gossner Evang. Luth. Church, Ranchi, Bihar 
The South Andhra Lutheran Church 
Anantham, Mr. Marella, Nayudupet, Nellore District, Andhra Pradesh 


The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Manikam, Bishop Dr. Rajah B., Tranquebar House, Tiruchirappalli 1 
Williams, Mr. Gananapiragasam T., Tranquebar House, Tiruchirappalli 


INDONESIA 


Huria Kristen Batak Protestant 
Panggabean, Mr. Johan Kepler, Djalan Singamangaradja No. 60, Kebajoran, 
Djakarta 
Sarumpaet, Mr. Saladin, Hæ Tarutung, Tapanuli, Sumatra 
Siagian, Mr. Marlatang Luther, Kedjahsaan, Medan 
Sihombing, Mrs. Sinta Omas, Pearadja Tarutung, Sumatra 
Sihombing, Pastor Tunggul Somuntul, Pearadja Tarutung, Sumatra 


ITALY 
Chiesa Evangelico-luterana in Italia 
Wabnitz, Vize-Dekan Friedrich, Via Palestrina 14, Milano 409 
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JAPAN 


Nippon Fukuin Ruuteru Kyokai 

Eto, Mr. Yasuzumi, 286 Murozono, Kumamoto 

Kishi, Dr. Chitose, 921-2 Chome, Saginomiya, Nakanoku, Tokyo 
LATVIA 


Latvijas Ecangeliská Luteriská Baznica (Exile) 


Kundzins, Prof. Dr. Karlis, 4406 Francis Avenue, Seattle 3, Wash., USA 
Rozitis, Pastor Elmars, Tannenbergstr. 6, Esslingen a. Neckar, Germany 


LITHUANIA 


Lietuviu Evangeliku Liuteronu Baznycia (Exile) 
Keleris, Pastor Adolf, Wehnen, Post Ofen über Oldenburg, Germany 


MADAGASCAR 


Fiangonana Loterana Malagasy 
Andrianarijaona, Pastor Rakoto, Ivory Fianarantsoa 


Quanbeck, Superintendent, Caleb H., Betioky-Sud 
Toso, Pastor Vernon, Bekily 


MEXICO 
Iglesia Luterana Méxicana 
Luna, Pastor David Orea, Cruz del Sur No. 114, Col Prado Ermita, Mexico 
City 
THE NETHERLANDS 
Evangelisch-Lutherse Kerk in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 
van Heest, Dr. Johannes P., Harmoniehof 28-I, Amsterdam Z. 
Westermann, Miss Henriette, Nicolaas Witsenkade 34, Amsterdam C. 
NORWAY 
Den Norske Kirke 
Aalen, Prof. Dr. Leiv, Rosenborggatan 6, Oslo 
Bonnevie-Svendsen, Pastor Dr. Conrad, Nordstrand, Oslo 
Dahl, Prof. Nils A., Rektorhaugen 17, Oslo 
Hansson, Ekspedisjonssjef Kristian, Sophus Lies gate 6, b, Oslo 
Hareide, Rektor Bjarne, 42 Sinsenvein, Refstad, Oslo 
Haug, Ingeniør John, Elgeseter Gate 58 B, Trondheim 
Hauge, Pastor Henrik, Røahagan 25, Røa, Oslo 
Hjørnevik, Lektor Edvard, Bøneslia 9, Fana, Bergen 
Kårstad, Lektor Oddrun (Miss), Sangenvegen 52, Hamar 
Løtvedt, Sister Margit, Bergens Diakonissehjem, Ulriksdal 8, Bergen 
Smemo, Bishop Johannes, St. Halvards plass 3, Oslo 
Vågen, Generalsekretær Tormod, Grensen 19, Oslo 


POLAND 


Kosciól Ewangelicko Augsburski w. P.R.L. 


Kotula, Bishop Karol, ul. Kredytowa 2/4, Warszawa 
Michelis, Präses Zygmunt, ul. Kredytowa 2/4, Warszawa 
Niemczyk, Prof. Dr. Wiktor, Kaliska 9, Warszawa 
Wantula, Prof. Dr. Andreas, ul. Kredytowa 2/4, Warszawa 
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SWEDEN 


Svenska Kyrkan 
Askmark, Dean Dr. Ragnar, Kyrkogatan 28, Göteborg 
Bäfverfeldt, Missionsdirektor Arvid, Kungsgatan 28, Uppsala 
Cederberg, Kyrkoherde Daniel, Staffanstorp 
Edwall, Direktor Pehr, Samariterhemmet, Uppsala 
Eklund, Prof. Harald, Sandgatan 4, Lund 
Giertz, Bishop Bo, Västra Hamngatan 17, Göteborg 
Hassler, Dr. Ove, Agatan 61, Linköping 
Kastlund, Pastor Ake, Jakobsbergsgatan 19, Stockholm C 
Lindman, Aktuarie Karl, Dalagatan 18, Stockholm V 
Lindroth, Prof. Hjalmar, Sturegatan 17, Uppsala 
Nygren, Bishop Dr. Anders, Lund 
Pernow, Direktor Birger, Idungatan 4, Stockholm Va. 
Rundblom, Dean Dr. Oscar, Västeräs 
Schlyter, Dr. Herman, St. Petri Church, Malmö 
Tergel, Rektor Algot, Lekmannskolan, Sigtuna 
Tilander, Mrs. Elsa, Götabergsgatan 32, Göteborg 


TANGANYIKA 


Kanisa la Kilutheri la Tanganyika ya Kaskazini 
Amos, Pastor Ephraim, Luther Seminary, Como Avenue, St. Paul 8, Min- 
nesota, USA 
Mwanga, Pastor Elirehema, Luther College, Wahoo, Nebraska, USA 


U. S. A. AND CANADA 


American Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Kildegaard, Pastor Axel C., 1443 Boyd Avenue, Des Moines 16, Iowa 
Nielsen, Pastor Holger O., 1410 Main Street, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
American Lutheran Church 
Ewald, Dr. Alfred H., 1913 E. Hyacinth Avenue, St. Paul 17, Minnesota 
Fendt, Prof. Edward C., Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio 
Haas, Dr. Dorothy (Miss), 189 North Parkview Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
Schmidt, Mr. Rudolph A., 22 West 14th Street, Clintonville, Wisconsin 
Reuss, Dr. Carl F., 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Rieke, Dr. Marcus, 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Sagebiel, Dr. Edward Alfred, c/o Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 
Schneider, Dr. Rex H., Luther College, Regina, Saskatchewan: Canada 
Schuh, Dr. Henry F., 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Schultz, Dr. George S., 2265 Astor Avenue, Columbus 9, Ohio 
Diech, Mr. George U., 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Benson, Dr. Oscar A., 4700 Ewing Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bergendoff, Dr. Conrad J. I., Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 
Holmen, Dr. Robert W., 636 Lowry Medical Arts Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Mattson, Dr. Karl E., 820 38th Street, Rock Island, Illinois 
Olander, Dr. O. Karl, 51 Beechmont Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Sodergren, Pastor Carl W., 1816 Northwest Irving Street, Portland 9, Oregon 
Stark, Miss Evelyn A., 8939 Pinegrove Avenue, Chicago 13, Illinois 
Westberg, Pastor Lael H., 30 Norman Ridge Drive, Minneapolis 20, Minn. 
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The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Aus, Dr. George, 1456 Branston Strect, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
Christensen, Judge Chester H., 458 St. Mary's Avenue, Janesville, Wis. 
Eastvold, Dr. Seth C., Parkland, Washington 
Foss, Dr. Halfdan L., 1557 Thorndyke Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
Hinderlie, Pastor Carroll Luther, 2105 Irving Ave. South, Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Rogness, Dr. Alvin N., 1555 Branston, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Sanne, Miss Alice C., 2384 Valentine Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
Schiotz, Dr. Fredrik A., 422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Stavig, Dr. Lawrence M., Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Storaasli, Dr. Olaf K., 212 Wiggins Ave., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada 
Storvick, Pastor Alfred O., 4625 North Woodruff Avenue, Lakewood, Calif. 


The Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Suomi Synod) 


Hillila, Dr. H. P. Bernhard, 561 Parkman Road S. W., Warren, Ohio 
Wargelin, Dr. Raymond W., 403 Cooper Avenue, Hancock, Michigan 


Lutheran Free Church 
Burntvedt, Dr. Thorvald O., 2122 Riverside Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Christensen, Dr. Bernhard, 2215 Butler Place, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Larsen, Pastor William, Pioneer Memorial Building, Box 338, Blair, Nebraska 
Siersbeck, Pastor Lawrence, 6533 22nd Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
Bachmann, Dr. E. Theodore, 2770 Marin Avenue, Berkeley 8, California 
Boliek, Dr. Wynne C., 421 North Main Street, Greenville, S. Carolina 
Diehl, Miss Nona M., 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn. 
Empie, Dr. Paul C., 72 Norwood Avenue, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
Eyler, Mr. Edgar P., 209 Garrard Avenue, Gordonston, Savanna, Georgia 
Forell, Prof. George W., 1433 Ash Street, Iowa City, Iowa 
Fry, Dr. Franklin Clark, 57 Wellington Avenue, New Rochelle, New York 
Futchs, Mrs. John F., 2291 Bellaire, Denver 7, Colorado 
Heinecken, Prof. Martin J., 7206 Boyer Street, Philadelphia 19, Penn. 
Henninger, Judge James F., 457 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Penn. 
Irvin, Dr. Fredric B., 98 College Avenue, Greenville, Penn. 
Jacobi, Dr. Albert G., 237 King Street West, Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 
Kantonen, Prof. Taito A., 954 Pythian Avenue, Springfield, Ohio 
Knubel, Dr. Frederick P., 231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Krauss, Dr. Paul H., 405 West Wayne Street, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 
Nolde, Dr. O. Frederick, 7602 East Lane, Philadelphia 18, Penn. 
Reinartz, Dr. F. Eppling, 231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Stoughton, Dr. Clarence C., Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
Treusch, Dr. Earl J., 308 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada 
Weaver, Pastor J. Bruce, 52 Mahoning Street, Milton, Pennsylvania 
Wentz, Dr. Abdel Ross, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
Wetzler, Dr. Paul Luther, 2741 Pleasant Avenue, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Ev. Crkva u NR Hroatskoj NR Bosni i Hercegovini i AP Vojvodini 
Popp, Senior Edgar, Gunduliteva 28, Zagreb 
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Ev. Kr. cerkev a.v.v.L.R. Sloveniji 
*Kovac, Senior Karol, Gornji Slaveči, P. Kuzma, Prekmurje 


Ev. Crkva u NR Srbiji 
*Sostarec, Pastor Franz, P. Kujundrica 17, Subotica 


Slovenska ev.-kr. a.v. cirkev v. Juhoslavii 
*Babylon, Pastor Gustav V., Pivnice, Batka 
*Pagaö, Pastor Juraj, Laliö, Bačka 
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Official Visitors 
MEMBER CHURCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Iglesia Evangelica Luterana Unida 
Leskó, Prof. Béla, 1950 Hornos, José C. Paz, Prov. Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 
The United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Australia 
Fritsch, Mrs. B. Mathilde, 40 Grant Avenue, Rose Park, Norwood, South 
Australia 
Schulz, Mr. Carl H., C.M.L. Building, 49 King William Street, Adelaide, 
South Australia 


AUSTRIA 
Evangelische Kirche A. B. in Österreich 
Meder, Senior Heinrich, Am Tabor 5, Wien II 


BRAZIL 
Federacao Sinodal, Igreja Evangelica de Confissao Lutherana no Brasil 
Miller, Miss Anneliesa, 1875 Summit Street, Columbus, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Nelubin, Mrs. Lucy, Avenida Brig. Luis Antonio 3740, Sao Paolo 
Seydel, Mrs. Dorothea, Caixa Postal 147, Sao Leopoldo, Rio Grande do Sul 


DENMARK 
Den evangelisk-lutherske Folkekirke å Danmark 
Møberg, Mr. Jens Peter, Hejnsvig 


ESTONIA 
Eesti Evangeeliumi Luteri Usu Kirik (Exile) 
Hinno, Propst Aleksander, 23-24 123rd Street, College Point 56, New York, 
U.S.A. 


Raudsepp, Pastor Karl, 2392 Madison Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


FINLAND 

Suomen Evankelis-Luterilainen Kirkko 
Hirvilammi, Pastor Kaarlo, Tåhtitorninkatu 18, Helsinki 
Holmström, Mr. Asko, Fredrikinkatu 16, Helsinki 
Hurskainen, Mr. Aaro, Kuusitie 5 A, Helsinki 
*Hytönen, Pastor Paavo, Sepänkatu 15 B, Helsinki 
Johanson, Miss Benita, Brändöv 33, Helsinki 
Salomaa, Mr. Arto, Puolalanpuisto 4, Turku 
Suhonen, Pastor Niilo, Kurjenmaki 32, Turku 
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FRANCE 


Eglise de la Confession d’Augsbourg d'Alsace et de Lorraine 
Appel, Dr. André, 4, rue A. Blanqui, Gentilly (Seine) 
Rosenstiehl, Pastor Curt-Francois, 29, Rue Nationale, Strasbourg-Bischheim 


GERMANY 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Bayern 

Hofmann, Pastor Friedrich, Caspar-Othmayr-Strasse 2, Heilsbronn bei Nürn- 
berg/Mfr. 

Hofmann, Assessor Dr. Werner, Wiesstr. 6, Kempten/Allg. 
Hudak, Studienrat Dr. Adalbert, Gebbertstr. 91, Erlangen 
Künneth, Prof. Dr. Walter, Burgbergstr. 6, Erlangen 
Lanzenstiel, Student Pastor Georg, Elisabethstr. 29, München 18 
Maurer, Prof. Dr. Wilhelm, Schuhstrasse 47, Erlangen 
Müller, Deaconess Leni, Klinik Hallerwiese 30, Nürnberg 
Nagengast, Kirchenrat Karl, Humboldstr. 20, Stuttgart-S. 
Nopitsch, Dr. Antonie, Wiesenstr. 3, Stein bei Nürnberg 
Roloff, Mr. Jürgen, Tengstr. 38, München 13 
Rückert, Pastor Norbert, Singerstrasse 16, Nürnberg 
Weiss, Pastor Georg, Tuchergartenstrasse 7, Nürnberg 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche im Hamburgischen Staate 
Freytag, Prof. Dr. Walter, Mittelweg 143, Hamburg 13 
Goppelt, nt Dr. Leonhard, Wellingsbütteler Weg 130a, Hamburg-Wellings- 
iittel 
Herntrich, Mrs. Hertha, Alsterdorfer Damm 7, Hamburg 39 
Schiissler Miss Hanna, Bohnenstrasse 10, Hamburg 11 
Wölber, Dr. Hans-Otto, Kellinghusenstrasse 12, Hamburg 20 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Hannovers 
Gerhold, Pastor Wilhelm, Böttcherstrasse 8, Hannover-Herrenhausen 
Griesang, Vikarin Elisabeth (Miss), Ágidienkirchhof 1, Hannover 
Hafermann, Pastor Eggo, Hindenburgplatz 6, Walsrode 
Lilje, Mr. Hartwig, Calenbergerstr. 34, Hannover 
Reich, Pastor Herbert, Osterstr. 51, Hannover 
Schmidt-Clausen, Pastor Kurt, Stiftstrasse 9 A, Wunstorf 
Schnell, Oberkirchenrat Hugo, Seelhorststrasse 23/II, Hannover 
Schnübbe, Dr. Otto, Schneckenburgerstrasse 28, Hannover 
Spiegel-Schmidt, Pastor Friedrich, Åndreåstrasse 2 A, Hannover 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Mecklenburgs 
®Pflugk, Landessuperintendent Heinz-Fr., Bei der Marienkirche 1, Rostock 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Sachsens 
Lau, Prof. Dr. Franz, Mittelstrasse 8, Markkleeberg bei Leipzig 
Lehmann, Prof. Dr. Arno, Senefelderstrasse 9, Halle/Saale 
"Voigt, Studiendirektor Dr. Gottfried, Predigerseminar, Kammstrasse 56, Lük- 
kendorf über Zittau 2 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche in Thüringen 
Köhler, Oberkirchenrat Ernst, Ernst-Thálmann-Strasse 25 B, Meiningen 
*Schulze-Kadelbach, Prof. Dr. Gerhard, Professor-Ibrahim-Strasse 1, Jena 
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Evangelische Landeskirche in Württemberg 
Fritzsche, Vicar Michael, Leonorenstrasse 21, Stuttgart-Degerloch 
Keller, Oberkirchenrat Herbert, Reinsburgstrasse 46, Stuttgart-W. 
Müller, Dr. Eberhard, Bad Boll über Göppingen/Württemberg 
Pommersche Evangelische Kirche 
*Krummacher, Mrs. Helga, Strasse der Nationalen Einheit 3, Greifswald 


ICELAND 
Thjódkirkja Islands 
Fridriksson, Pastor Fridrik A, Husavik, S-Thing. 


INDIA 
Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
*Benny, Mr. Gollamudy Luther, Andhra Christian College, Guntur, South 
India 


Martin, Pastor P. Johannes, Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, Andhra 
Springer, Pastor Charles R., Narasaraopet, Guntur District, Andhra Pradesh 


Ebeneser Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Dixen, Pastor Marius C., 5141 16th Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Ghose, Pastor Kumud R., Lutheran Mission, Suri P. O. Birbhum 


Gossner Ev. Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur and Assam 
Minz, Mr. Nirmal, Anwratoly, Ranchi, Bihar 
Tete, Mr. Martin, Church Compound, Gossner Ev. Lutheran Church, Ranchi, 
Bihar 
The South Andhra Lutheran Church 


Oberdorfer, Dr. Carl W., Gudur, Nellore District 
Schwan, Pastor Carl D., Tirupati, Chittor District, Andhra State 


The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Manikam, Dr. Rajah B. (Mrs.), Tranquebar House, Tiruchirappalli 1, South 
India 
INDONESIA 
Huria Kristen Batak Protestant 
Hutagalung, Mr. Sutan M., Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
Panggabean, Mrs. Naniapul, Singamangaradja No. 60, Kabajoran, Djakarta 


Sianipar, Pastor Franz, Djalan Kartini No. 32, Pematang, Siantar, Sumatra 
*Simandjuntak, Mr. Asal, Luther Seminary, St. Paul, Minnesota 


JAPAN 
Nippon Fukuin Ruuteri Kyokai 
Hirai, Pastor Kiyoshi, 217 Shimorenjaku, Mitaka, Tokyo 
LATVIA 
Latvijas Evangeliskå Luteriskå Baznica (Exile) 
Birznieks, Propst Karlis Arnolds, 600 Montgomery Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 


sylvania, U.S.A. 
Langins, Pastor Peteris, 1622 E. 32nd Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MADAGASCAR 


Fiangonana Loterana Malagasy 
Dyrud, Pastor Amos, 2122 Riverside Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Hofstad, Pastor Olaf L., 422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Ralivao-Ramiaramanana, Dr. Marthe, Avenue Maréchal Joffre, Tananarive 
Retovona, Pastor Zefania, Antsirabe 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Evangelisch-Lutherse Kerk in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 
Kooiman, Mr. Jan, Valeriusplein 6, Amsterdam-Z 
Mudde, Kantor Willem, Hendrik de Keyserstraat 54, Utrecht 


NORWAY 


Den Norske Kirke 
Gilje, Misjonsprest Erling, Asylgaten 10, Stavanger 
Grasmo, General Secretary Andreas, Maridalsveien 33, Oslo 
Hanssen, Miss Anna Margrethe, Bendixensvei 10, Bergen 
Hollekim, Sokneprest Vermund, Veldre 
Smemo, Mrs. Marie, St. Halvards plass 3, Oslo 


SWEDEN 

Svenska Kyrkan 
Almerstam, Kyrkoherde Sten, Linn råstgård, Maspelösa 
Bejerfors Miss Siv, Nordenskiól Ge 3 
Esking, Dean Dr. Erik, Lillagatan 4, Örebro 
Hillerdal, Associate Professor Gunnar, Kvarngatan 9, Küvlinge 
Lindroth, Mrs. Astrid, Sturegatan 17, Uppsala 
Nygren, Mrs. Irmgard, Biskopshuset, Lun 
Ohlsson, Pastor Rudolf, Brahagatan 48, Stockholm 
Palmqvist, Deaconess Ruth, Trägärdsgatan 8, Örebro 
Rundblom, Mrs. Vera, Vüsterás 
Schlyter, Mrs. Ruth, Bantorget 6, Lund 
Söderström, Komminister Hugo, Seskarö 
Zetterquist, Pastor Häkan, St. Paulsgatan 10, Stockholm 


U.S.A. and CANADA 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Garred, Pastor Willard R., Vesper, Kansas 


American Lutheran Church 
Braulick, Pastor Roald E., 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Comils, Pastor Edwin J., 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Diers, Mr. Arthur, Titonka, Iowa 
Holfeld, Dr. Carl, 3658 21st Avenue, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Holm, Dr. Bernard J., 33 Wartburg Place, Dubuque, Iowa 
Landdeck, Pastor Fred, 57 East Main Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 
*Menter, Dr. Norman A., 1748 Wiltshire Road, Berkley, Michigan 
Siefkes, Dr. Hermann W., 184 Graceline Boulevard, Waterloo, Iowa 
Vinson, Miss Johanna, 2770 Unaweep, Grand Junction, Colorado 
Vogel, Mr. Robert L., 491 Eighth Street, Phillipsburg, Kansas 
Young, Dr. William L., 758 Francis Avenue, Columbus 9, Ohio 
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Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Anderson, Mr. James R., 1820 South Fourth Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Hedberg, Pastor Raymond W., 5105 Escalon Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
Lindberg, Mr. Luther E., 800 44th Street, Rock Island, Illinois 
Lund, Dr. Wendell L., 1840 Plymouth Street Northwest, Washington 12, D.C. 
Londeen, Dr. Malvin Hjalmar, Ogden and Kensington Avenues, LaGrange, 

Illinois 

Matson, Mr. L. Milo, 614 Fifth Street South, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Mortvedt, Dr. Robert A. L., Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas 
Swedlund, Miss Mary Ann, 852 South 11th Street, Salina, Kansas 
Swenson, Pastor J. Sabin, 2740 Woodsdale Boulevard, Lincoln 2, Nebraska 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Dahl, Mr. Gordon I., 3943 Vincent Avenue North, Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 
Dale, Dr. Mars A., 212 Wiggins Avenue, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 
Granskou, Dr. Clemens M., St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota 
Jordahl, Dr. Verner T., Box 442, Mason City, Iowa 
Knutson, Dr. Joseph L., Concordia College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
Pierson, Dr. Lester A., 2020 S. Summit Avenue, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Preus, Dr. Herman A., 3 Luther Seminary Campus, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
Rasmus, Miss Rae C., 517 Walnut Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Scherer, Mr. Paul H., 424 North Francis, Madison, Wisconsin 
Swenson, Pastor Arthur L., 400 West Mill Street, Austin, Minnesota 
Syrdal, Dr. Rolf A., 422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Ylvisaker, Dr. J. Wilhelm, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa 


The Finnish Ecangelical Lutheran Church of America (Suomi Synod) 
Ollila, Pastor Douglas, P.O. Box 221, Lake Worth, Florida 


Lutheran Free Church 
Berg, Mr. Gilbert, 18315 Seventeenth Place North West, Seattle, Washington 


United Evangelical Lutheran. Church 
Jensen, Dr. Theodore I., 1475 North Grandview Avenue, Debuque, Iowa 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
Albert, Rev. Richard W., 950 Pincrest S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Andersen, Miss Karen, 4239 North Kedvale Avenue, Chicago 41, Ill. 
Angelbeck, Mrs. Reuben C., 504 Greentree Road, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Ebert, Sister Anna, 801 Merion Square Road, Gladwyne, Pennsylvania 
Endress, Dr. Henry, 231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Erb, Dr. Earl S., 231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Flack, Dr. Elmer E., Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 
Gotwald, Dr. Luther A., 80 Brookdale Avenue, New Rochelle, New York 
Haas, Dr. Harold, 231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Knudten, Dr. Edwin H., 235 East Hanover Street, Trenton 8, New Jersey 
Mauney, Mr. Aubrey, E. Gaston Street, Kings Mountain, North Carolina 
Melchert, Mr. Norman P., 848 Wynnewood Road, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania 
Monk, Pastor Clifton L., 308 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada 
Price, Mrs. E. G., 1409 Terrace Drive, Pittsburg 28, Pennsylvania 
Robinson, Dr. Ralph C., 2650 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Schwerin, Mr. Leo F., 20 South Third Street, Suite 238, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Shannon, Mrs. John P., 2403 Ash Street, Billings, Montana 
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Smith, Pastor Paul H., 1900 St. Paul Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland 

Steinhoff, Dr. Lawrence H., 2943 N.E. 16th Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon 

Stone, Pastor Alfred H., 450 North Main Street, Decatur, Illinois 

Walker, Dr. H. Torrey, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

Ward, Mr. Gordon U.; 1003 Dacian Avenue, Durham, North Carolina 

Youngquist, Pastor Theodore A., 238 24th Street Drive, S. E., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 

Zirkle, Pastor Gordon K., Box 6, Wardensville, West Virginia 


LWF-RECOGNIZED CONGREGATIONS 
COLOMBIA 
Parroquia de Cali, Congregación San Martin 
Hochstrasser, Pastor Ernst, Apartado aéreo 5033, Bogotå 
ECUADOR 
Iglesia Evangélica Luterana del Ecuador, Congregación Quito 
Knaevelsrud, Pastor Odd, 167 Avenida Colon, Quito 
PERU 
Iglesia Evangélica Luterana en el Peru 
Baasner, Pastor Willy, Las Magnolias 495, Urb. Jardin, Lima-San Isidro 
VENEZUELA 
Iglesia Evangelica Luterana de la Ciudad de Barquisimeto 
Pósfay, Pastor George, Apartado 4661, Caracas 
Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Ciudad de Valencia 
Koch, Pastor Werner, Calle 139, Rio-214, Valencia/Estado Carabobo 
Iglesia Evangélica Luterana de la Unidad Agricola de Turén 
Berckemeyer, Mr. Johann H., Apartado 4209, Caracas 


Iglesia Evangélica Luterana en Venezuela, Congregacion "La Resurrección” de 
Caracas 


Falk, Dr. Heinrich W. K., Urb. La Castellana, Calle José Lamas y Calla 
Redoma, Apartado 4209, Caracas 


NON-MEMBER CHURCHES AND GROUPS 
AUSTRALIA 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia 
Hoopmann, Dr. Clemens E., 29 St. George's Avenue, Glandore, South Australia 
COLOMBIA 


La Missiön Evangélica Luterana en Colombia 


Rodriguez M., Mr. Gustavo David, 1483 Branston Street, St. Paul 8, Min- 
nesota, U.S.A. 
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BEC yere 


BOLIVIA 


The World Mission Prayer League in Bolivia 
Lindahl, Miss Aileen, Casilla 266, La Paz 


FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


Eglises Lutheriennes Libres de France et de Belgique 
*Sengele, Pastor Martin, Pulcifer, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


GERMANY 


Evangelisch-lutherische (altlutherische) Kirche 
*Crome, Superintendent Joachim, Tettaustrasse 4, Erfurt 


Evangelische Kirche in Berlin-Brandenburg 
?Brennecke, Missionsdirektor Dr. Gerhard, Georgenkirchstrasse 70, Berlin, N.O. 


18 
Ellenbeck, Miss Hildegard, Evangelisches Johannesstift, Berlin-Spandau 
*Jacob, Generalsuperintendent Dr. Günter, Klosterplatz 1, Cottbus 
Perels, Dr. Otto, Pöppelmannstrasse 1, Berlin-Friedenau 
*Schróder, Superintendent, Kirchplatz 4, Zossen 
Evangelische Kirche der Kirchenprovinz Sachsen 
*Anz, Oberkonsistorialrat Johannes, Am Dom 2, Magdeburg 
*Tünicke, Bishop Dr. Johannes, Hegelstrasse 1, Magdeburg 
*Knoenagel, Pastor Klaus-Dietrich, Krevese, Krs. Osterburg/Altmark 
*Verwiebe, Propst Dr. Walter, Andreasstrasse 16, Erfurt 
Evangelische Kirche im Rheinland 
Beckmann, Prof. Dr. Joachim, Copernicusstrasse 9 C, Düsseldorf 
1Held, Pråses Dr. Heinrich 
Evangelische Kirche von Schlesien 
*Hornig, Bishop Dr. Ernst, Zittauerstrasse 43, Görlitz 


Evangelische Kirche von Westfalen 
Kühhirt, Missionsinspektor Martin, Bethel bei Biclefeld/Westfalen 
Nockemann, Landeskirchenrat Max, Priesallee 13, Bielefeld/Westfalen 
Evangelische Landeskirche Anhalts 
°Schröter, Oberkirchenrat Dr. Waldemar, Sebastian-Bach-Strasse 8, Dessau/ 
Anhalt 
Lippische Landeskirche-Lutherische Klasse 
Klose, Pastor Gerhard, Südholzstrasse 33, Detmold i. Lippe 


INDIA 
The Arcot Lutheran Church 
*Sigamoni, Pastor John, Nellikuppam, South Arcot District 
Mission of the Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod 
Lang, Pastor Samuel C., 5 John Armstrong Road, Bangalore, South India 
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JAPAN 
The Japan Mission of the Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod 


Danker, Prof. William J., 14 Seminary Terrace, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri, U.S.A. 


Lutheran Free Conference of Japan 
Homerstad, Pastor John M. E., Clifton, Texas, U.S.A. 


JORDAN 


Evangelical Lutheran Congregations 
Haddad, Pastor Schadid Baz, Beitjala P.O.B. 5 


LIBERIA 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Liberia 
Keller, Pastor Ezra, Lutheran Mission, Monrovia 


MALAYA 


Lutheran Congregations 
Han, Pastor Stephen, Lutheran Church, P.O. Box 747, Kuala Lumpur 


MEXICO 


German and Scandinavian Congregations 
Olsson, Pastor Hilding, Paseo de la Reforma 157-105, Mexico D.F. 


NEW GUINEA 


Evangelical Lutheran Church of New Guinea 
(Gwang), Mr. Christian, c/o Lutheran Mission Malalo, Kila, Lae 


(Qewai), Mr. Mufuanu, Heldsbach School, Finschhafen 
NIGERIA 


The Lutheran Church of Christ in the Sudan 
Jangare, Pastor Erza, Via Numan and Jos, Lamurde, Northern Nigeria 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistani Lutheran. Church 
Will, Mr. Vincent, Mardan, N.W.F.P. 


RUMANIA 


Evangelical Synodal Presbyterial Church of the Augsburg Confession in the 
People's Republic of Rumania 


*Argay, Bishop György, Cluj, Str. Kossuth Lajos Nr. 1 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Kirchenbund der Deutschen Lutherischen S 
von Delft, Prüses Heinrich, 63, St. Georges Street, Bloemfontein, OVS, South 
Africa 
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Mankankanana Lutheran. Synod 
Mtetwa, Pastor Christian N., Luther Theological Seminary, St. Paul 8, Min- 
nesota, U.S.A. 
(Also representing Cooperating Lutheran Missions, Berlin Mission and 
Church of Sweden Mission.) 
Norwegian Lutheran Zulu Synod 
Makhathini, Pastor Douglas, Eshowe, Zululand, South Africa 
(Also representing Cooperating Lutheran Missions, Berlin Mission and 
Church of Sweden Mission.) 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


African Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Hove, Mr. Jotham, P.O. Mnene, via Belingwe 


TAIWAN 


Taiwan Lutheran Church 
Tung, Pastor Stanley, 129 Section 1, South Hangchow Road, Taipei 


TANGANYIKA 


Federation of Lutheran Churches in Tanganyika 


Lema, Mr. Anza-Amen, P.O. Box 390, Moshi, Tanganyika, East Africa 

Pedersen, Pastor Ruben, c/o Board of World Mission of Augustana Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minnesota, U.S.A. 

Sanga, Mr. Tuntemeke Godfrey, Lutheran Mission Bulongwa, P.O. Njombe 
Tanganyika, East Africa 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Lutheran Council of Great Britain 


Fierla, Bishop Wladyslaw, 11 Leighton Crescent, London N.W. 5 
Klapper, Pastor Gottfried, 22 Downside Crescent, London N.W. 3 
Taul, Dean Jaak, 8 Collingham Gardens, London S.W. 5 


URUGUAY 


Mission of Augustana and United Lutheran Church in America 
Benson, Rev. Paul, Florencio, Sanchez 1093, Apt. 2, Rivera 


U.S.A. and CANADA 


The Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church of America 
Romberg, Pastor David A., 1115 Queen Avenue North, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The Lutheran Church - Missouri Synod 
Baepler, Dr. Walter A., 1500 Concordia Court, Springfield, Illinois 
Behnken, Dr. John W., 6477 Murdoch, St. Louis 9, Missouri 
Dorn, Dr. Otto A., 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, Missouri 
Fuerbringer, Dr. Alfred O., Concordia Seminary, 801 de Mum Avenue, St. 
Louis 5, Missouri 
Gallmeyer, Dr. Ernest J., Apt. 211, Fairfield Manor, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Gamber, Pastor Hugo A., Route 1, St. Paul 11, Minnesota 

Grumm, Dr. Arnold Henry, 10074 Elise Drive, St. Louis 23, Missouri 
Harms, Dr. Herman, 10062 Lakeshire Drive, St. Louis 23, Missouri 
Harms, Dr. Oliver R., 2624 Reagan Street, Houston 9, Texas 
Hoffmann, Dr. Oswald C. J., 2112 Broadway, New York 23, New York 
Kohn, Pastor William H., 3705 Longfellow Street, Hyattsville, Maryland 
Meyer, Dr. Lawrence B., 210 North Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Nitz, Pastor Arthur C., 969 Eddy Street, San Francisco 9, California 
Peters, Dr. Clarence 3415 Taft Avenue, St. Louis 11, Missouri 
Schmidt, Dr. Otto H., 210 North Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


The National Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Heino, Pastor Emil A., 1415 West Ninth Street, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Nopola, Dr. Jalo E., Esko, Minnesota 

U.S.S.R. 

Evangeeliumi Luteriusu Kiriku 


*Kiivit, Archbishop Jaan, Raamatukogustr. 8, Tallinn, Estonia 
eng, Pastor Kaide, Tähe 40-1, Tallinn, Estonia 
*Voolaid, Propst Julius, St. Ranna 6, Türi, Estonia 


Latvian Lutheran Church 


*Blumberg, Propst Oskar, Aug. Deglavstrasse No. 10 W.l, Riga, Latvia 
*Osolinsch, Propst Wictor, Palast St. No. 2 W., Riga, Latvia 








VENEZUELA 


Mission of the Lutheran Church- Missouri Synod 
°Strieter, Pastor T. W., Apartado 4387 Este, Caracas 


ECUMENICAL GROUPS 
International Missionary Council 
Carpenter, Dr, George W., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Hedenquist, Pastor Göte, Domkyrkoplan 2, Uppsala, Sweden 
United Bible Societies 
Bader, Mrs. Jesse M., 41 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., U.S.A. 
The World Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 
Nielen, Mr. Friedrich Wilhelm, 216 Bahnhofstrasse, Bigge, Kreis Brilon, 
Germany 
World Council of Christian Education and Sunday School Association 
Chappel, Pastor Nelson, 247 Parkview Avenue, Bronxville, New York, U.S.A. 


World Council of Churches 
Harms, Dr. Hans Heinrich, 16, Chemin Thury, Geneva, Switzerland 
Coucouces, Metropolitan James Athanasius, 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, 
Switzerland 
Visser "t Hooft, Dr. Willem A., 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland 
World's Student Christian Federation 
Dumas, Pastor André, 7 Avenue de la Foret Noire, Strasbourg, France 
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World's Young Women's Christian. Association 
Schüssler, Miss Hanna, Bohnenstrasse 10, Hamburg 11, Germany 


CONFESSIONAL GROUPS 


The World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
*Mackay, Dr. John A. Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 
Pradervand, Mr. Marcel, 17, Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland 


Baptist World. Alliance 
Woyke, Dr. Frank H., 7308 Madison Street, Forest Park, Illinois, U.S.A. 


International Congregational Council 
Kahlenberg, Mrs. Mareta F., 1611 26th Street, Two Rivers, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


World Convention of Churches of Christ 
Bader, Dr. Jesse M., 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


World Evangelical Fellowship 
®Rees, Dr. Paul, 77 Woodland Circle, Minneapolis, Minnesota, U.S.A. 


World Methodist Council 
Nall, Pastor T. Otto, 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, U.S.A. 


SPECIAL GUESTS 


German Ecumenical Institutions 
Berg, Kirchenrat Dr. Christian, Kunzendorfstrasse 18, Berlin-Zehlendorf 
Bernbeck, Dekan Gerhard, Am Lutherberg, Giessen 
Dibelius, Bishop Dr. Otto, Faradayweg 10, Berlin-Dahlem 
Grüber, Propst D. Heinrich, Bischofstrasse 6-8, Berlin C 2 
*Hafa, Oberkirchenrat Dr. Herwig, Parkstrasse 21, Berlin-Weissensee 
Krüger, Oberkirchenrat, Dr. Hanfried, Holbeinstrasse 42, Frankfurt/Main 
*Kunst, Prülat Dr. Hermann, Poppelsdorfer Allee 96, Bonn 
von Thadden-Trieglaff, President Dr. Reinold, Magdeburgerstrasse 19, Fulda 
Winterhager, Dr. Jürgen W., Niedstrasse 27, Berlin-Friedenau 
*Zabel, Dr. Kurt, Irisgrund 3, Potsdam-Wilhelmshorst 


Switzerland 
Molander, Pastor Bengt-Thure, 17 Route de Malagnou, Geneva, Switzerland 
Wolf, Prof. Dr. Hans-Heinrich, Chåteau de Bossey, Céligny near Geneva, 
Switzerland 


U.S.A. 
Aasgaard, Dr. Johan A., Cokato, Minnesota 
Bersell, Dr. Petrus O., 5320 Brookview Avenue, Minneapolis 24, Minnesota 
Carlson, Dr. Edgar M., 821 South 4th Street, St. Peter, Minnesota 
Eggerstedt, Mr. Fred C., 89-34 118th Street, Richmond Hill 18, New York 
"Freeman, Honorable Governor Orville, State of Minnesota, Executive Office, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Long, Mrs. Ralph, 931 Euclaire Avenue, Columbus 9, Ohio 
Michelfelder, Mrs. Florence E., 142 Highland Avenue, Wadsworth, Ohio 
Olson, Dr. Raymond Marion, 422 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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STUDENTS 
(For addresses see Official Visitors under Churches) 


BRAZIL 


Federacao Sinodal, Igreja Evangélica de Confissao Lutherana no Brasil 
Müller, Miss Anneliesa 


DENMARK 


Den evangelisk-lutherske Folkekirke i Danmark 
Møberg, Mr. Jens Peter 


GERMANY 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Bayern 
Roloff, Mr. Jürgen 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Hannovers 
Lilje, Mr. Hartwig 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Sachsens 
Dänel, Mr. Hans-Gert 


Evangelische Landeskirche in Württemberg 
Fritzsche, Vicar Michael 


INDIA 


Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Church in Chotanagpur and Assam 
Minz, Mr. Nirmal 


U.S.A. 


American Lutheran Church 


Diers, Mr. Arthur J. 
Vinson, Miss Johanna 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Andersen, Mr. James R. 
Lindberg, Mr. Luther E. 
Swedlund, Miss Mary Ann 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Dahl, Mr. Gordon J. 
Rasmus, Miss Rae Carole 
Scherer, Mr. Paul H. 


The United Lutheran Church in America 


Melchert, Mr. Norman P. 
Ward, Mr. Gordon W. 
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COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 


Members of Executive Committee 
Dr. Paul Luther Wetzler, Chairman 
The Rev. Merton P. Strommen, Secretary 


Dr. Martin E. Carlson 
Dr. Alfred H. Ewald 
The Rev. Arndt L. Halvorson 


Members 

Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist 

Dr. Paul C. Empie 

The Rev. Oscar A. Anderson 
Dr. Oscar A. Benson 

The Rev. Edvin J. Cornils 


Dr. E. Clifford Nelson 
Assembly Director 

The Rev. Lloyd Svendsbye 
Administrative Assistant 

The Rev. LaVern K. Grose 
Promotional Secretary 


Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist 
Dr. Fridtjov Birkeli 

Dr. Julius Bodensieck 
Dr. Hans Bolewski 

Dr. Stewart W. Herman 
Pastor Bengt R. Hoffman 
Dr. Johannes Lehmann 


Miss Arline S. Anderson 
Miss Borgne Braaten 
Miss Faith M. Chell 
Miss Ingeborg Coltvet 
Mrs. Gisela Dierker 
Miss Lois Dorow 
Miss Ruth M. Grueb 
Mrs. Daniel R. Hart 
Mrs. Richard Hefte 
*Miss Vera Henrich 
Miss Catherine Hill 
Mrs. Warren Holmen 


Mrs. Carl W. Fagerlin 

Dr. Alfred Jensen 

The Rev. Arthur S. Johnson 
Dr. Leonard Kendall 

The Rev. Alf M. Kraabel 
The Rev. K. M. Matthiesen 
Mr. Cyrus Rachie 

Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
Dr. Marcus C. Rieke 

Dr. Earl J. Treusch 

Dr. Raymond W. Wargelin 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz 


ASSEMBLY STAFF 


LWF STAFF 


OFFICE STAFF 
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Dr. Harold Hammond 
The Rev. Kent S. Knutson 
Mr. Osgood Magnuson 
Mr. Erik Modean 

Dr. Warren A. Quanbeck 
Dr. James J. Raun 


Miss Jean Olson 

Mr. Harold Remus 
Mr. Roman M. Ritter 
Dr. Arne Sovik 

Dr. Vilmos Vajta 

Dr. Hans Weissgerber 


Mrs. E. T. Jensen 
*Miss Annelotte Moertelmeyer 
Miss Donna L. Niebuhr 

Mrs. Nels Olson 

Miss Margaret Oppegard 
*Miss Lilo Schiller 

*Miss Hildegard Schneck 
*Miss Ingeborg Schneider 
*Miss Asta Ternström 





*Geneva Office Staff. 











DISCUSSION GROUP LEADERS AND RECORDERS 


Leaders 


Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, Chairman 
Dr. Julius Bodensieck, Consultant 


The Rev. George F. Harkins, Consultant 


Dr. Joseph Sittler, Consultant 

Prof. Dr. Krister Stendahl, Consultant 
The Rev. Ephraim Amos 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff 

Director Pehr Edwall 

Prülat Dr. Erich Eichele 

Dr. Edward C. Fendt 

Dr. Friedrich Hübner 

Dr. Taito A. Kantonen 

Prof. Dr. Ernst Kinder 

Dr. William Larsen 

Prof. Dr. Arno Lehmann 

The Rev. Tennyson Liu 

Rector Béla Leskó 

Mrs. Liselotte Nold 
Superintendent Hans-Helmut Peters 
General Secretary Conrad Rendtorff 
Dean Oscar Rundblom 

Prof. Kristen E. Skydsgaard 
General Secretary Tormod Vägen 
Prof. Fritz Zerbst 





Recorders 


Dr. E. Theodore Bachman 

The Rev. Gorikapudi Devasahayam 
Mr. Robert Faer! 

Dr. George W. Forell 

Dr. Dorothy Haas 

Dr. S. Paul Hebart 

Dr. Bernhard Hillila 

Dr. Kurt Hutten 

Propst Friedrich Karle 

Miss Oddrun Kárstad 

Dr. August Kimme 

The Rev. Samuel Lehtonen 

Dr. Malvin H. Lundeen 

Mr. Nirmal Minz 

Prof. Dr. Gyula Nagy 

The Rev. Kurt Schmidt-Clausen 
Dr. Lawrence M. Stavig 

Prof. Dr. Andrzej Wantula 

Dr. Hans-Otto Wölber 








Visitors 
WOMEN'S REPRESENTATIVES 


BRAZIL 


Federaccao Sinodal, Igreja Evangélica de Confissao Lutherana no Brasil 
Seydel, Mrs. Dorothea, Caixa Postal 147, Sao Leopoldo, Rio Grande do Sul 


FINLAND 
Suomen Evankelis-Luterilainen Kirkko 
Paunu, Dr. Eira (Mrs.), Kauppakatu 17 A 19, Jyväskylä 


GERMANY 
Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Hannovers 
von Alvensleben, Mrs. Armgard, Sallstrasse 38, Hannover 


HUNGARY 
Magyarorszågi Evangelikus Egyhåz 
*Wiczián, Mrs. Ilona, Ullöi-ut 24. II. 8, Budapest VII 


INDIA 


The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Rajeswari, Miss Teli, Iowa School, Repalle, Guntur District 


INDONESIA 


Huria Kristen Batak Protestant 
Sihombing, Mrs. Sinta Omas, Pearadja Tarutung, Sumatra 


JAPAN 
Nippon Fukuin Ruuteri Kyokai 
Inadomi, Mrs. Hajime, 26, Kashimura, Yao 


LIBERIA 


Evangelical Lutheran Church in Liberia 
‘Traub, Mrs. Margaret, Department of Public Instruction, Monrovia 


MADAGASCAR 


Fiangonana Loterana Malagasy 
Ralivao-Ramiaramanana, Dr. Marthe (Mrs.), Avenue Maréchal Joffre, 
Tananarive 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Evangelisch-Lutherse Kerk in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 
Westermann, Miss Henriette, Nicolaas Witsenkade 34, Amsterdam C 


POLAND 


Kosciól Ewangelicko Augsburski w. P.R.L. 
Heintze, Mrs. Irena, Marszalkowska 55/73 m. 9, Warszawa 


TAIWAN 


Taiwan Lutheran Church 
Liu, Mrs. Lulu, c/o Victor Hwoo, 10 Yün Ho Street, Taipei 


YOUTH VISITORS 
AUSTRALIA 
The United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia 


Gerhardy, Mr. Gordon J. 
Graetz, Mr. Len 

Grope, Mr. Leslie B. 
Grope, Mrs. Ruth H. 
Kotzur, Mr. Raymond 
Lieschke, Mr. Cyril W. 


AUSTRIA 


Evangelische Kirche A. B. in Österreich 


Beck, Mr. Günther 
Dumreicher, Miss Ursel 
Klooss, Miss Mathilde 


CHILE 


Deutsche Evangelische Kirche in Chile 
Homann, Miss Anita 
von Reiswitz, Miss Maria 


DENMARK 
Den evangelisk-lutherske Folkekirke i Danmark 


Hansen, Miss Inga 
Johansen, Mr. Nils Knud 
Kristensen, Mr. Ejvind 
Thomsen, Mr. Preben 
Trommer, Mr. Aage 
Wandall, Mr. Hans Peter 


FINLAND 


Suomen Evankelis-Luterilainen Kirkko 


Holmstróm, Mr. Asko R. I. 
Hurskainen, Mr. Aaro 
Johanson, Miss Benita 
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FRANCE 
Eglise Evangelique Luthérienne de France 
Fischer, Mr. Jacques J. L. 
Gravet, Mr. Gilles Marcel 


GERMANY 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Bayern 
Kleemann, Mr. Jórg 
Mayerl, Mr. Hans 
Nüssler, Miss Gertrud 
Weber, Mr. Karl 
Braunschweigische Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche 
Langhorst, Mr. Knut 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche im Hamburgischen Staate 
Daur, Miss Hilke 
Stolt, Pastor Peter 
Zuberbier, Mr. Ingo 
Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Hannovers 
Buss, Mr. Hinrich 
Heller, Miss Irene 
Meyer, Mr. Gerhard 
Polster, Miss Inge 
Rosslan, Miss Brigitte 
Schulz, Mr. Klaus-Jürgen 
Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Lübeck 
Lange, Mr. Eckhard 


Evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Oldenburg 
Ulken, Mr. Bernd 


Evangelisch-lutherische Landeskirche Schleswig-Holsteins 
Lehmann, Mr. Helmer-Christoph 
Jonas, Miss Ehrengard 
Zirkwitz, Miss Margarete 
Evangelische Landeskirche in Württemberg 
Held, Miss Margarete 
Junginger, Mr. Martin 
Pfister, Mr. Gerhard 
East Germany 
Müller, Mr. Wilfried 


Schaaf, Mr. Peter 
Ziedler, Mr. Horst 


ICELAND 


Thjödkirkja Islands 
Sigurgairsson, Mr. Petur 
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INDIA 

Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Solomon, Miss Celia 

The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Devaprasad, Mr. Sunder 


ITALY 


Chiesa Evangelico-luterana in Italia 
Lucchesi, Mr. Paolo 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Evangelisch-Lutherse Kerk in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden 


Karrenbeld, Mr. Jakob A. 
Kooiman, Mr. Jan 


NORWAY 
Den Norske Kirke 
Bue, Mr. Bjørn 
Hatløy, Mr. Odd 
Monsen, Miss Kirsten-Brigitte 
Osnes, Mr. Eivind 


SWEDEN 


Svenska Kyrkan 
Bergling, Mr. Kurt Robert 
Diehl, Miss Anita 
Elgfelt, Miss Christina 
Forkman, Mr. Géran 
Johansson, Miss Svante Bertil 
Samuelsson, Mr. Lars 
Servin, Mr. Sven 
Zetterquist, Mr. Hakan 


TANGANYIKA 


Federation of Lutheran Churches in Tanganyika 
Lema, Mr. Anza-Amen 


UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Lutheran Council of Great Britain 
Tae, Mr. Eero 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
American Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Knudsen, Miss Sonja 
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American Lutheran Church 
Bigalk, Mr. Vern 
Dieter, Mr. Allan 
Gronlund, Mr. Glen H. 
Sagar, Mr. Allan 
Thompson, Miss Mary 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Benson, Mr. Paul 
Carlson, Mr. Ralph 
Eliason, Mr. Earl 
Forse, Mr. Harry, Jr. 
Hammarstrom, Mr. Bob 
Johnson, Miss Grace 
Lindborg, Miss Bonnie 
Magnuson, Miss Maralyn 
Olsson, Mr. Barry B. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Armstrong, Miss Ardis 
Bills, Mr. Robert 
Burton, Mr. Donald 
Heian, Miss Mary Ellen 
Montgomery, Mr. Arthur 
Norslien, Mr. Harold 
Sime, Miss Treva 
Skavanger, Miss Kay 


The Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of America (Suomi Synod) 
Nelson, Mr. Dennis 


Lutheran Free Church 
Hanson, Miss Jacqolyn 
Schmid, Mr. Byron 
Westheim, Miss Ruth 
Westereng, Mr. Earl 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
Christopherson, Mr. Myrvin 
Gordon, Mr. Roger 
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